





THEIR AM 





WONDERFUL NEW WORLD—this 
American treasureland which 
Columbus saw from the deck 

of his flagship in 1492. A wild and 
virgin land—a land of immeasurable 
hardship, and of hope! Here the foun- 
dations of liberty were laid in the cen- 
turies that followed. 


Generation followed generation in 
search of the ideal of freedom. Many 
men had ceased their struggles in the 
wilderness and passed to their eternal 
rest when the founding fathers created 
a new miracle of government. The 
year was 1776, and they wrote down 
a heaven-sent dream and wrought it 
into fact. 


They bequeathed to us the United 
States of America, and their sons and 
grandsons made it great and strong. 


Had we forgotten, in recent years, 
to be grateful for our American way 
of life? Yes, most of us had. But now 
that we stand in peril of losing it— 
we remember. Now that we must fight 
with all that we have and are, to hold 
that heritage, we look back on the hard 
history that lifted us up on the heights. 
And we review the later years that 
have brought us to this bitter hour. 


Back in the fateful month of Decem- 
ber, the President of the United States 
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“We, the INTERNATIONAL Dealers 
(4 and Servicemen of America, will 
give our best to help keep farm 
equipment, old and new, on the 
job till peace is won!” 


ERICA! 





spoke the closing lines in a radio 
dramatization that re-lived the mean- 
ing of the Bill of Rights. It was late 
enough in history, then, for the mil- 
lions of listeners to be stirred pro- 
foundly in their hearts. It was late 
enough, then, for Americans to under- 
stand. Tragedy had already struck Pearl 
Harbor, and the Nation was at war. 


Today, in 1942, the mists are clear- 
ing from our vision. All Americans are 
re-discovering their America. 


* * * 


Now, AS IN THE DAYS of the pioneers, 
Agriculture is the foundation of Amer- 
ican security and of American survival. 
In the fight for Victory the man who 
really fights leads all others in our de- 
votion. And here, back home, no man’s 
job is greater than the farmer's job. He 
raises the food that freemen need. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER pledges 
that its utmost effort shall be rendered 
—through its factories and the men 
who build its products, and through 
the dealers who service and sell its ma- 
chines—to the end that the people of 
America may win their way to early 
victory and peace! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Time to Decide on Peanuts 


WHETHER for the edible trade, for By on the poorest lands, without fertilizer, than 
oil, or for hogging-off, we are certain to ALEXANDER corn. Wherever peanuts are planted (and 
plant a record peanut acreage this season, NUNN that goes for every other crop, too!), every 


and some observations may not be out of 

place. We've been as keenly concerned as many oth- 
ers over the huge 3,400,000 acreage asked for oil. No 
crop of any importance so saps the soil as does har- 
vested peanuts. And yet, with imports cut off, 
more oils produced in this country are urgently im- 
portant as a part of the victory program, and if we 
must have more oil, then it’s up to us to produce all 
we can, handling our lands to avoid soil depletion 
as much as possible. A fair price ($82 per ton for 
No. 1 Spanish for oil) is guaranteed, and that will 
help to some extent to compensate for the loss of 
soil fertility. “The oil situation is in fact so serious 
that even if all oil goals are met in 1942 in soybeans, 
peanuts, and flax, and from other sources, we face a 


billion-pound shortage for 1943. 
THE 1942 GOALS seek to obtain from domes- 


tic sources these increased quantities of oil: 





Crop Pounds 
—From peanuts........... 600,000,000 
— “  soybeans.......... 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 
wow Glam ee He 100,000,000 
ee onthe i iises 100,000,000 


Ways are being studied to increase the output of 
lard 200 to 300 million pounds by raising the per 
cent from 13 to 17 pounds per 100 pounds of hog. 

Every effort is being made, we believe, to dis- 
tribute the acreage over the maximum number of 
farms; in the same way, each individual grower 
should try to place his harvested peanut acreage so 
that it not only will not have to go in peanuts again 
soon, but so that a soil-building crop can soon. fol- 
low. Fertilizing the peanuts will help on much 
land, though experimental results have been so dif- 
ferent from one area to another that it is not easy 
to give definite rules. With a shortage of nitrate, it 
seems to us it may be advisable to put some of the 
peanut acres on what would have been corn land. 
The peanuts are more likely to make a fair crop 


More Than 915,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


effort ought to be made to get the largest pos- 
sible yields per acre at the lowest cost. Treating 
the seed, planting early, planting close, and working 
with such tools as weeders will all contribute to that 
end. This won’t be any year to hoe peanuts or to 
cultivate them up one side of the row and down the 
other with a mule and single stock. 


NOW FOR another angle to the peanut prob- 
lem—and a problem for sections that usually have 
not grown peanuts. We believe it imperative that 
the Southeast also expand its hog program with all 
possible speed in 1942 and as long as good prices 
continue. For the man with fences, or who can 
get fence, peanuts and hogs will build Jand rapidly 
and produce good cash returns per acre. For the 
man very short on labor, hogs can dig the peanuts— 
and no great quantity of labor is needed to plant and 
work them. We hope that at least all owner-oper- 
ated farms will expand their peanut acreage for 
hogs as they expand for oil. As a contribution to the 
food program, a ton of Spanish peanuts hogged will 
produce as much pork on foot as it will produce 
pounds of oil (about 600 pounds in either case). 
We do not believe Florida, Georgia, and Alabama 
should be content to reach their hog goals. They 
ought to pass them and go away beyond. 


THE FIGURES already given indicate clearly 
that Southern farmers are being asked to produce 
more of the extra oil than any other section of the 
country—and on a basis that is more disruptive of a 
permanently sound farm program and more de- 
structive of their soils. They have the right, there- 
fore, not only to expect but to demand a guarantee 
that continued expansion of our livestock program 
will not be interfered with when the war is over. 
Dean Chapman’s views on holding our peanut-oil 
production, if we want to do so, after the war is 
over, should be studied carefully also (see page 12). 
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3& Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
* every month screen! 





Wehave entered upon the nineteen hun- 
dred and forty-second Annum Domini 
* and the third year of this column. 
ke * * * * 
% May our foes wither like the chilled 
% leaves. May Decency find, with re- 
% newed vigor, the mislaid path plotted 
% in the year one. 
* a eo 
* So wisheth the philosopher Leo, Coeur 
* deLio. y» y» x 
*® Each of us, in his own way, has his job 
to do. And ours is to entertain, to divert, 
to interest, to serve. 
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* We offer the best that the screen can 
% provide. With each year the movies 
%* come to fuller flower. In addition to 
% technique they have mastered pace and 
% the tempo of the times. 
x * * * 

% When you see—and you will see— 
% Spencer Tracy and Katharine Hepburn 
%* in “Woman of the Year”, note this 
* blending of action, merriment and 
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* It’s the snappiest yarn that has come 
%* to the studio editor in many moons. 
* x wk ke * 
* Spence plays a hail-fellow sports writer 
* named Sam. Kate plays a highbrow 
* political columnist named Tess. 
x *& *k& * 
* Tess gets pretty stuffy about sports and 
one day Sam takes her to the ball game 
* where she asks some pretty cute ques- 
tions, to the disgust of the press box. 


i ts a A De te tn the a te hae 


* It’s either love or fight twixt Sam and 

* Tess. They’re good at both! 

x k * * 

* But, baby, what comedy comes out of 
the mixing of the two worlds—the peo- 


+ 


ple and the tall brows. That party where © 


those who came over in the Mayflower 
rub elbows with the boys who are more 
* on the cauliflower side. 
; ee a ee 
* “Woman of the Year” is the Picture of 





Advertisement for Metro- Goldwyn -Mayer Pictures 





What’s New in Agriculture? 


2) IF you have been reading the 
newspaper accounts of the price- 
control battle in Washington, you 
may have gotten the impression that 
farmers have been trying to profiteer 
at the expense of national defense. 
There is a great deal to be said for 
agriculture, in rebutting this charge. 

The Farm Bloc attempted to 
amend the price-control bill in two 
important respects. First, in the 
O’Mahoney amendment, it sought 
without success to change _ the 
formula for figuring parity prices for 
farm products by tieing farm prices 
more directly to city wages. Second, 
it did succeed in giving Secretary 
Wickard veto power over Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson in fix- 
ing ceilings on farm prices. 

The attempt to tie farm prices 

more directly to city wages stems 
from the political cowardice of the 
Administration in failing to include 
wage ceilings in the price bill. 
Reams of newspaper publicity have 
been given to the increases in farm 
prices during the past year. The im- 
pression left by the newspapers and 
their columnists is that farm prices 
are exorbitantly. high. What they 
fail to tell their readers is that farm 
prices have come to their present 
position from a very low level and 
even today have not caught up with 
industrial wages. 
Before anyone 
gets the idea that 
farm prices are un- 
reasonably high, 
let’s consider these facts: 

1. Farm prices increased 38 per 
cent from December, 1939, to No- 
vember, 1941, but are still 22 per cent 
less than they were in April, 1917, 
the beginning of World War I. 

2. On the other hand, weekly 
wages of factory workers increased 
31 per cent during this period and in 
November, 1941, were 125 per cent 
more than in April, 1917. 

But let’s bring the farm price and 
industrial wage relationship closer 
home. On Nov. 1, 1941, cotton was 
selling for 21 per cent less than in 
1917 and 53 per cent less than in 
1919. But factory workers’ wages 
were 125 per cent over 1917 and 60 
per cent over 1919. 

Quite naturally, farm people _re- 
sent the favoritism the Administra- 
tion has shown labor in dealing with 
the price situation. They know full 
well that labor leaders of the John 
L. Lewis breed will continue to plug 
for wage increases, regardless of the 
cost of living. They are convinced 
that so long as large profits are made 
by industry, labor will demand a 
share of these profits regardless of 
the commodity price level. It is 
this resentment over the failure to 
place a ceiling on wages that led 
certain farm groups and farm lead- 
ers to back the O’Mahoney wage 
parity amendment. 


Although the 


amendment had a 


Farm Prices, 
City Wages 


Wage Parity 


Not Sound worthy objective, 
there are several 
reasons why farmers should be 


pleased that it was defeated: 

1. It would have increased farm prices 
considerably above parity at a time when 
the people of the nation have been led to 
believe that these prices are already too 
high. It is important that farm people 
keep the good will of the public. 

2. The O’Mahoney wage parity probably 
gives too much weight to city wages. The 
only real interest farmers have in city 


wages is their effect on the prices of the 
commodities farmers buy. Labor all along 


has been considered a major cost item in 
the price of things the farmer buys, and 
the present parity formula has given this 
full effect. 


What present parity fails to do is to 
include farm wages. It would seem 
more important to include farm 
wages, which the present formula 
ignores, rather than to add a factor 
that is already given considerable 
weight. Furthermore, farmers should 
not lightly cast aside a parity formula 
which after long years of educa- 
tional effort, the nation has come to 
accept. 

When Secretary 
Wickard told 
Congress that he 
thought he should 
have the final say on farm price 
ceilings if he is to be held responsible 
for selective food production for 
defense, he opened a-veritable flood- 
gate of abuse on himself. Neverthe- 
less, he has had the support of agri- 


Agriculture 
for Wickard 


By EUGENE 
BUTLER 





culture in his stand. The reason is 
that farm people felt that Wickard 
would treat them fairly in price 
matters, while at the same time do- 
ing his patriotic duty to the nation 
in preventing run-away prices. On 
the other hand, farm leaders and the 
Farm Bloc distrust Henderson. 

Now that Pearl Harbor is fresh 
in our minds, it seems out of order 
to argue for divided authority even 
in price control. Yet farm people 
can present many good reasons why 
Leon Henderson should not have the 
last word in farm prices. They are 
convinced that he has neither the 
knowledge of the relation of price to 
farm products nor the sympathy with 
farm people and their problems es- 
sential to the fair handling of farm 
prices. 

They can point to Henderson’s 
mishandling of the cottonseed oil 
situation last fall as evidence of his 
incompetency in dealing with farm 
prices. He reduced the price of cot- 
tonseed oil, which in turn reduced 


the price of the farmer’s seed. Yet . 


he did nothing to fix the prices of 
products made from cottonseed oil. 
As a consequence, (See page 30) 


—U.S.D.A. Chart. 
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PICKIN’S | 


MILITARY PRECAUTIONS! 
($2.50 Prize) 


During the first World War, a sergeant’ 


ordered an unbleached private to go into 
a dugout and clean out any Germans who 
happened to be there. The colored gen- 
tleman blanched a bit, swallowed his 
Adam’s apple, and then said huskily, “Ef 
you sees three or fo’ men come a-runnin’ 
out dat hole, don’t shoot de fust one!”— 
Miss Minnie Chesteen, Box 128, Kilmichael, 
Miss. : 


COLD WEATHER DAIRYING 
($1.50 Prize) 


Farmer Brown—‘You know it got so 
cold in my section last February, it froze 
perfect walls of ice between the trees.” 

Farmer Jones—“That’s nothing. 1 was 
on a Canadian farm one winter and it got 
so cold I just milked my cow across my 
arm and carried it in like stovewood.”— 
Mrs. J]. C. Law, Rt. 1, Meigs, Ga. 


PAT’S EXAMINATION 
($1 Prize) 

Taking out his citizenship papers, Pat 
O’Flanagan was asked, “Where born?” 

“Ireland.” 

“What part?” 

“All of me.” 

“Why did you leave Ireland?” 

“I couldn’t bring it with me.” 

“Where were your forefathers born?” 

“I never had forefathers—only one.” 

“Where is Washington?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“I mean the capital of the U.S.” 

“They lent it all to Europe.” 

“Now, do you promise to support the 
Constitution?” 

“How can I, when I’ve got a wife and 
six children to support?”—Josie Ivey, Rt. 
2, Midlothian, Tex. 


MILITARY RANK 

A sailor was recounting his experiences 
to a dear old lady, when she asked: “What 
rank do you hold?” 

“Ship’s optician, lady.” 

“I didn’t know there was such a rank. 
What do you do?” 

“TI scrape the eyes out of the potatoes.” 
—Dan Wagner, Texas. 


TELL ROARK BRADFORD 
“Talk about fertile land! On some of 
our rich Oklahoma land, the watermelon 
vines grow so fast that they wear the rinds 
right off the melons draggin’ ’em around!” 
—Dean Deterle, Oklahoma. 


COLD CURES 

“That's a rather bad cold you have, 
old man. What are you doing for it?” 

“Today I'm doing what Jones told me. 
Tomorrow is Simpson’s day, and the next 
is Brown’s. If 'm not better by Sunday, 
and #f I’m still living, ll try your remedy.” 
—Virginia ]. Owens, North Carolina. 


LIARS, THEN AND NOW 
Bessie—“I maintain that love-making 
is just the same as it always was.” 
Her Beau—How do you know?” 
Bessie—“I just read about a Greek 
maiden who sat and listened to a lyre all 
evening.”—Mabel V. Eason, Virginia. 


ALL CITY CONVENIENCES 
Farmer Corntassel retired and moved 
to the city. In the morning, after spend- 
ing the first night in the new house, his 
wife said: “Well, Pa, ain't it about tme 
you was gettin’ up to build the fire?” 
“No, siree,” replied Pa. “I'll call the 
fire department. We might as well get us 
to all these here city conveniences right 
now.”—Mrs. J. M. Hodnett, Georgia. 


KNEW ONLY ONE 
“Can you name the Seven Wonders of 
the World?” 
“No, I only know one, and that’s my 
wife’s first husband.”—Mrs. W. C. Brags 
Kentucky. 


ALL EXPLAINED 

Nell—"I hear that you and Elmer ae 
engaged. I don’t suppose he told you that 
he was engaged to me last year.” 

Bell—“Well, dear, he did say some 
thing about there being something im 
past he was ashamed of, but he didn’t go 
into details.’—Tom E. Cameron, N 


Carolina. 
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a. The America you enjoy was earned for you by the hard magic touch of mechanical power. In that year of 1892 the 
; work and hard fighting of your forefathers. The Amer- world’s first gas tractor rolled out of the Case factory, rum- 
ele @P ica you love is not the wilderness where Leif Ericsson bled over the roads and went to work on a farm. Like other 
— Wy landed, but the civilization built by Daniel Boone, Lewis epochal developments it was doomed to lie dormant for a 
and Clark, Jim Hill and countless others of their kind. Trans- generation before the minds of men were ready to receive 
forming the wilderness was the work of many men and many _ its blessings. But it had been born. 
have, years with axe and adze, flail and flintlock. Because it was born then, a man now may fit and seed his 
ae The pioneers left us a land worth defending, an example _ land, tend and harvest the crop, all without once putting the 
= worth following. Crude and weak as adze and flintlock seem power of his own muscles ... or any muscles . . . directly to 
"dy. today, our forebears made full use of the best tools and _ soil or crop. All his strength of body as well as mind can be 
weapons they could get. If we are worthy to be their heirs, devoted to management of machines and methods. 
we will do no less. Birth of the tractor marked the mid-point in a century of 
it A hundred years ago man’s spirit had been liberated into service to farmers by the business which Jerome I. Case 
the freedoms of speech, worship, enterprise and self- began in 1842. Growth of the tractor has made practical the 
ag government, but his body still was in bondage to the soil. combine, the corn picker, the pick-up baler. By freeing farm- 
He still strewed seed as in the parable of the sower, cut and ers from serf-like toil it has freed manpower to produce the 
bound and later threshed the grain for daily bread by hand American level of living in time of peace, manpower to de- 
one as in Bible days. Only in plowing and harrowing did he fend the American way of life in time of national peril. By 
yena- x 5 
, his lighten the burden by dividing it between his own muscles making full use of the power that frees you from drudgery, 
& and those of ox or horse. ; you will do your part to defend and preserve all the free- 
* Even a short half century ago the soil had never felt the doms which are America. 
us 
right 
In keeping with war conditions, owners 
of Case machines are urged to take extra 
rs of pains to keep them in first-class shape for 
the best performance and prolonged life. 
my Your Case dealer can serve you better if Centennial 
rages you consult him now. Within the limita- 1892 
tions on manufacture, Case will continue 
to supply equipment and renewal parts 942 “The 
for’ growing and harvesting food. Write GOLD YEAR —— 
. ane us a postal card for full information on EN 
that any machines you may need. J. I. Case in Farmpower 
Co., Racine, Wis., or nearest branch: 1942 p= 
gme- 
1 his 


go 
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Are You and I to ©® this month’s cover, Mr. N. C. Wyeth, 


9 one of America’s greatest artists, presents 
Blame for War? with unforgettable vividness “The Call to 


: the Colors” . .. a summons tosduty to which 
no patriotic farmer can turn a deaf ear. “Food will win the war and write 
the peace” has become a national slogan, and right nobly is rural America 
responding. And certainly every man, woman, and machine on every 
Southern farm should keep busy almost night and day this year . . . because 
young men are being* called on to sacrifice life itsel{—young men in no 
sense responsible for the hell of war which the indifference of America as 
a whole has brought on them. All of which leads us to beg every reader 
to consider and answer these questions: 

“Are you and J to blame for this war... and will we be to blame for the 

“next one? Has our indifference to the iniquity of the whole war system 
of settling international disputes helped engulf America in this cataclysm? 
With our United States Senators year after year refusing to do anything to 
provide a substitute for war, have you and [ continued to vote for the type of 
shallow demagogues described in our page 62 article, ‘Why Has the Al- 
mighty Permitted This War... and What Should We Do About It?’ 
Have you and I constantly spoken to, written to, and pleaded with our 
leaders in Congress, the church, and the press to help organize the world 
to prevent war?” 

Who is to blame for this war? _It is mainly you and I and all the rest 
of us ... all of us who as voters have sent men lacking in character and 
ability to Washington .. . all of us who as church members have neglected 
to throw the whole power of organized Christianity into the fight to sub- 
stitute international arbitration and cooperation for war ... all of us 
who by our words and actions have joined those foolish Senators and 
Congressmen who for years said in effect (and some of them almost in 
so many words): “America, with the great Atlantic to protect it on the 
East and the great Pacific on the West, cannot be attacked by any other 
nation... and we are not going to lift a finger to help any world organi- 
zation to preserve peace in the rest of the world—no, sir. We have no 
interest at all in-whether other fathers’ sons are slain in battle. No con- 
cern as to whether other mothers’ children and infants are slaughtered by 
airplanes. No concern as to how many children in any other country are 
orphaned by war ... how many wives widowed by it... how many sweet- 
hearts bereaved by it. All we care about is saving our own selfish skins.” 


We have indeed one great duty right now, Mr, Farmer and Mrs. 
Farmer—the duty of winning this war by producing food and feed. But 
you and I have one more duty that is no less important .. . and that 1s 
the duty of helping end forever and ever the whole damnable system of 
slaughtering youth as a means of settling quarrels between nations. There is 
no hope of ending this system if Germany and Japan win. But if and when 
America and England do win, we must now resolve never again to vote 
for any man for President, Senator, or Congressman who does not fight 
without ceasing to provide a substitute for war. Read page 62. 


EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


has its merits—tremendous merits. No other agency of our national gov- 
ernment, so far as we can see, has worked more consistently in the spirit 
in which Holy Writ portrays Divinity itself as working: “For I will 
hear the needy when he crieth, the poor also, and him that hath no helper.” 

And as for lending one of these disadvantaged poor $3 or $5 to pay 
his poll tax, we have only this to say: Since FSA was merely lending (not 
giving) money to these people to help pay all back debts and get a fresh 
start in life, there would have been 1,000 per cent more reason to criticize 
FSA if it had refused to lend money for paying back taxes—if it had 
seemed to teach these people that a debt to their local government was 
the one debt they would be morally justified in dodging and neglecting. 
That would have been poor citizenship indeed! And since in President 
O’Neal’s home state, FSA clients are so highly esteemed that efforts were 
made to have FSA officials enroll them as paid Bureau members en masse, 
we fail to see why objections should now be made to help them qualify 
as citizens. 

And one more thing, gentlemen of Congress and farm organizations: 
Whenever you so act that the tenants and landless folk feel that you are 
trying to knock the crutches out from under them as they struggle to walk 
again, you play right into the hands of the radical and dangerous elements 
that wish to drive a wedge of bitterness between land-owning farmers 
and other farmers all over the South. If FSA has faults, let’s remedy 
them. But it also has tremendous virtues and they should be preserved. 


If Not OVER Parity, Of eens Ses to all me net 
Then Not UNDER! been the prolonged Congressional fight 


over “parity prices” so thoughtfully re- 
viewed by Editor Butler on page 4. As 
a result of that fight, it seems to us that there is just one short, simple, fair 
platform on which all American farmers—Farm Bureau members, Grang- 
ers, and Farmers’ Union members. alike—ought to stand from this time 
forward and never yield an inch. That platform is this: 

American farmers have never been profiteers and do not wish to be 
now. (Note the contrast between labor wages and farm prices referred 
to by Mr. Butler.) But most of the nine years since “the parity principle” 
was announced by the Government in 1933, farm prices have been below 
parity ... and so it would seem not unfair to let them run somewhat 
above parity now. But if the United States Government during wartime 
stretches forth its mighty hand and says, “Parity is the real measure of 
fair prices—and higher you shall not go,” then after war is over, the 
same Government should and must say, “Parity is the measure of fair 
prices—and lower they shall not go!” It’s a poor rule that does not 
work both ways. 


Fight and Farm ‘Now is the time to find out if we do have 
an adjustment program—if we can meet the 
as a Team 


crises of war as well as the problems of peace.” 

So said I. W. Duggan, Southern AAA di- 
rector, in Atlanta to the assembled War Boards from every state in the 
South. Mr. Duggan was thinking back over the last few years when it 
had been so important to keep cotton and to- 





Don‘t Destroy In all its 56 years ff bacco crops within reasonable limits, and 


looking ahead to the urgent necessity of great- 





fighting history— 
fighting in all good 
causes for agricultural 
progress—The Progressive Farmer has always 
been the friend of farm organization. Our 
founder and first editor was head of the most 
powerful farm organization this nation has 
ever known. The writer has joined every 
such organization in reach since he was old 
enough to do so. We have repeatedly urged 
the South to double its membership in both 
Grange and Farm Bureau. For 1939, we were 
delighted to recognize President Edward A. 
O’Neal as “Man of the Year in Service to 
Southern Agriculture.” 

It is in no unfriendly spirit therefore that 
we now say we think President O’Neal and 
the American Farm Bureau are making a 
tragic mistake in joining hands with those ele- 
ments that are seeking to destroy the Farm 


the FSA! 


OUSLEY of Texas. 


Our Duty to the Earth 
(A March Classic for Your Scrapbook) 


I always contemplate the earth with reverence. I like 
the phrase, ‘Mother Earth”—the source of all our suste- 
nance; the storehouse of all our pplies, our rai t, 
and our shelter; the pathway of our feet; the final resting 
place of our worn -out bodies. 
and attributes, we must regard the soil as most appealing 
and vital, and its depletion as vandalism and sacrilege. 

The good God gave us but one soil, and He gave it 
for the use of His children to the end of time. We are best bow . . . both for electing to the presi- 
but His trustees in the occupancy and preservation of 
If we despoil it, if we fail to 
maintain it, if we leave it less fruitful than we received 
it, we are unfaithful trustees 
as culpable as if we robbed the estate of orphan children 
of whom the courts had made us guardians.—CLARENCE 


And of all earth’s elements 


the estate of all posterity. 


ly increasing food production. He added: 


To tell a farmer just to produce under present con- 
ditions would be as useless as to give a soldier a gun 
and tell him to fight without telling him where to 
fight or how to fight as a coordinated unit. 

We must pull together as a team to produce 
the foods and feeds needed most. 


We Make To the recent 1942. meet- 
ing of Southern Agricul- 


Our Bow tural Workers in Memphis, 
February 4-6, we make our 





dency, Editor W. C. Lassetter of our Memphis 
office . .. and for making one of its five 1941 
awards “For Many Years of Faithful and Dis- 
tinguished Service in Southern Agriculture” 
to Editor Clarence Poe. No other award was 
made to a man this year, but Miss Virginia P. 
Moore, home improvement specialist of the 
Florida Extension Service, was one of four 


- .. and in God’s sight 





Security Administration. It may be that FSA 





has its faults. No doubt it has. But it als0  _u———————————— southern women so recognized and honored. 
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etables Any Season 


42 Vegetables 
(First Prize Letter) 


N THE fall, my garden is clear- 

ed of all old plants. They are 

burned to destroy insects that 

hibernate and any eggs that 
have been laid. The entire garden is 
covered with barnyard manure and 
cut in with tractor and disk. A few 
rows are bedded for early vegetables, 
the rest is left to mellow, and gather 
and hold moisture. On these bedded 
rows I set cabbage and onion plants 
in November for early market and 
home use. 

The winter vegetables are all 
grouped on one side of the plot to be 
out of the way of the tractor when we 
prepare the garden for spring plant- 
ings. The long-lived plants, such as 
beets, carrots, okra, Swiss chard, sal- 
sify, potatoes, etc., are placed in a 
group at one place in the plot. The 
short-lived vegetables, such as rad- 
ishes, lettuce, mustard, tendergreens, 
and spinach are grouped. Then the 
flavoring herbs are placed near one 


side, out of way of cultivation of other - 


plants, such as dill, garlic, mint, 
horseradish, and sage. 

In addition to barnyard manure, I 
use a good commercial fertilizer in 
the bed and two or more light appli- 
cations of nitrate of soda during the 
growing season. 

I canned 500 quarts of vegetables 
from my garden last year, using pres- 
sure cooker and tin cans for the non- 
acid vegetables, such as peas, corn, 
English peas, and string and lima 
beans. I always have vegetables to 
divide with neighbors and some to 
give to the lunchroom to be canned 
for winter, and a supply of fresh 
vegetables to pay for hot lunches for 
three children in school. 


I make successive plantings of our 
favorite vegetables. I plant beans 
every two weeks all summer. Lima 
beans and tomatoes are our favorite 
vegetables, and every available row 
is planted to these. In July and Au- 
gust, several rows are set with to- 
mato cuttings, which supply our 
needs for fresh tomatoes till Christ- 





A Garden 
Every Month & 
in the Year | 


Hundreds of Readers Said It’s 
Practical to Have Fresh Veg- 





PLOWING SCENE IN ENGLAND 


mas. I plant new vegetables every 
year to introduce into our menu. 
Some of these are endive, brussels 
sprouts, broccoli, and Chinese cab- 
bage. Last year I grew 42 different 
vegetables. 


VEGETABLES IN MY GARDEN 
April 
Beets, cabbage, carrots, corn (sweet), 
English peas, kale, onions, Irish potato, 
sweet potato, popcorn, artichokes, spinach, 
squash, cucumbers, salsify, Swiss chard, to- 
mato, kohl-rabi, turnip, lettuce, mustard, 
tendergreen, radishes, broccoli, brussels 
sprouts, sage, mint, horseradish, dill, garlic, 
endive, rape, asparagus, Chinese cabbage. 
August 
Corn, Lady peas, Crowder peas, chufas, 
artichokes, tomatoes, bush lima beans, bush 
beans, pole limas, pole beans, peanuts, rape, 
sweet potato, popcorn, okra, squash, cucum- 
ber, eggplant, pimiento pepper, hot pepper, 
bell pepper, salsify, pumpkin, cantaloupe. 
December 


Endive, beets, collards, radish, turnip, 
mustard, Multiplier onion, Bermuda onion, 
cabbage, lettuce, carrots, rape. 


Mrs. ]. A. DuBard, 
Winston County, Miss. 


Over $300 Surplus 
(Fourth Prize Letter) 


9 I SELECT some of the best 
ground that I have for my gar- 
den. I find that to move it around 
helps to control insects and disease. 
I scatter compost on this ground 
and break and harrow. I prepare 
my spring garden in the winter and 
my fall garden ground in the spring, 
keeping it plowed at intervals to hold 
the moisture, rot the compost, and 
keep vegetation down. When I get 
ready to plant I bed out on 6-8-4 ferti- 
_lizer. Later, I side-dress 





THE PRIZE WINNERS 


with nitrate of soda. 


In late February, I 
plant tomatoes, peppers, 





The South has always led the nation in home gardens, 
but perhaps Horticultural Editor Niven never realized as 
clearly the reason why as he does now, after having read 
literally hundreds and hundreds of letters from year-round 
vegetable growers. His chief regret is, we think, the lack 
of space to quote from them all. We know you'll enjoy 
and profit from these letters as much as our own staff has. 
The nine prize awards went to: Mrs. J. A. DuBard of Mis- 
Sissippi, Mrs, Henry L. Brown of Mississippi, Mrs. W. C. 
Cox of North Carolina, Mrs. J. H. Smith of Alabama, 
Mrs. H. W. Mitchell of Tennessee, J. M. Coruthers of Tex- 
as, Mrs. R. B. McDonald of South Carolina, Mrs. R. I. 
Alter of Arkansas, and Mrs. F. K. Sanderson of Tennessee. 








etc., in a hotbed and 
transplant as soon as 
danger of frost is over. 
The first warm spell of 
the year, I begin plant- 
ing in the open, vege- 
tables that will stand 
cold weather. Then at 
intervals of about two 
weeks,I plant all 
through the year until 


frost comes in the fall. As soon as 
the plants are large enough I begin 
working. 

Last year, I planted pole beans, 
butterbeans, peas, etc., in August. 
Frost did not come until November 
17 and I marketed my vegetables at 
a good price. Having had so many 
vegetables to go to waste, I decided 
to market the surplus ones. Last 
May, I bought a pick-up truck for 
$215 with proceeds from my surplus 
vegetables and fruits. I sold enough 
to pay for the truck, keep up all the 
bills, and banked $100. 

Vegetables I had last year were: 

Spring 

Asparagus, turnip greens, mustard, let- 
tuce, beets, tendergreens, English peas (3 
varicties), onions, cabbage, radishes, carrots, 
bunch beans, spinach, rape. 

Summer 

‘Tomatoes, corn, peas, pole beans, butter- 
beans, lettuce, cabbage, onions, okra, pep- 
pers, squash, cucumbers, Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes. 

Fall 

Turnip greens, shallots, tendergreens, 
rutabagas, peas, beans, lima beans, corn, 
peppers, eggplant, English peas, tomatoes, 
okra, rape, collards, sweet potatoes. 


Mrs. J. H. Smith, 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 


A Convenient Garden 
OUR garden spot contains 4 to 


¥% acre, fenced with 6-foot gar- 
den wire on top of which is a 3-foot 
hog wire, making it rabbit and 
chicken proof. This garden opens 
into our cowlot and makes it con- 
venient to fertilize. 

Our biggest planting here is in 
late February and March. All the 
garden is then planted, excepting a 
few rows in late winter vegetables. 
We plant at this time, depending 
on frost, string beans, butterbeans, 
black-eye peas, okra, tomatoes (for 
plants), cabbage, carrots, canta- 
loupes, cucumbers, watermelons, 
eggplants, lettuce, peppers, radishes, 
squash, and spinach. 

Our next planting includes such 
crops as peppers, eggplants, radishes, 
peas (lady-finger, Crowder, and 
black hull), and okra for fall: These 
usually follow black-eye peas, string 
beans, squash, cucumbers, canta- 
loupes, carrots, etc. 





From a woodcut by Claire Leighton. 
—Courtesy Kennedy & Co. 


Our next planting consists of set- 
ting tomato limbs for fall table use, 
mustard, turnips (2 varieties), col- 
lards, cabbage, onions, beets, and 
English peas. 

Our next and more often repeated 
(because of frost killing them) con- 
sists of English peas, beets (for can- 
ning), turnips, rutabagas, rape, mus- 
tard, onions, cabbage, and collards. 

Our sweet corn (in which we plant 
our pumpkins and Irish potatoes) is 
always followed with sweet potatoes. 

Mrs. F. A. McMillan, 
Jackson County, Fla. 


Garden Is First 
WE consider the garden the most 


importarit plot on our farm for. 

it provides our dinners, either fresh 
vegetables or canned, for every day 
in the year. In spite of the severe 
drouth last year my garden provided 
plenty of fresh vegetables for the 
family and I canned over 300 quarts. 

I start tomatoes in boxes in Feb- 
ruary along with bell peppers, 
pimientos, and eggplant. By doing 
this I have a longer bearing season 
for these vegetables and I make sow- 
ings of tomatoes as late as July. 

Frequent plantings of both beans 
and butterbeans pay, as there are 
some bearing all the time. 

I find that nothing pays better than 
a “patch” of tomatoes for canning. 
I also set them between watermelon 
and cantaloupe hills. This saves cul- 
tivation and the runners catch on the 
tomatoes, preventing the vines from 
blowing in case of winds. Eggplants 
do better set in rich hills than in rows. 
We plant corn from March through 
July, using Trucker’s Favorite for 
the first planting and other large va- 
rieties later. Irish potatoes are one 
of the vegetables planted in large 
quantities, since they can be stored. 

I find that a good rich garden spot 
well broken and fertilized gives a 
maximum return in value which in 
turn means health. This year I shall 
follow the Food for Freedom pro- 
gram and hope to provide all the 
vegetables for home use (fresh and 
canned), and some for our soldier 
boys too. Mrs. ]. H. Faver, 

Wilkes County, Ga. 
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HEN Grandpop took his 

cap down from behind 

the kitchen door, Mom 

said, “Jeb!” quick and 
soft . . . and the sturdy boy knew 
what she meant. 

He closed his knife with a sigh 
and put it in his pocket, gathered up 
the tail assembly for his model 
bomber, and carried it into the 
pantry, putting it on a high shelf 
where the younger kids couldn’t get 
it. Then he picked up his hat, 
snagged a doughnut out of the pan 
on the back of the stove, and went 
out to follow Grandpop. 

The doughnut was hot and he had 
to toss it up and down a while be- 
fore he could bite into it. Grandpop 
was shambling along slow under the 
apple trees, talking to himself. Ever 
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“all Grandpop had the knife out again and was waving it with a vicious 
flourish. Grandpop sure looked like a fighter when he got. mad. 


@ Little Jeb’s parents were not greatly upset about the Big Dam’s 
prospective overflow of their farm . . . for “the Government” would 
pay enough to set them up comfortably elsewhere. But to Grand- 
pop Harper who lived on and loved all these acres for eighty years 
(as had his father and father’s father) —well, your heart will beat 
faster at this moving story in which an old man’s love of his land 
gets all mixed up with a small boy’s love for his grandfather . . . 
all of which lead to a sensational and unexpected climax. 


since the men with the map had 
come to talk to Jeb’s father, and the 
surveyors had been all over the place, 
squinting through those telescopes 
and driving white stakes, Grandpop 
had been acting queer—acting queer 
and talking to himself. 

Jeb walked slowly, keeping be- 
hind so Grandpop wouldn’t yell at 
him to go back. Then he cut across 
the garden, jumped the beehives, 
and was at the old shop before 
Grandpop got there. 

“Want a bite, Grandpop?” he 
asked amiably, as the old man came 
puffing up the high steps to the plat- 
form in front of the shop. 

Grandpop bliaked as though he 
had been asleep. His eyes looked 
vague and dim and smoky, but Jeb 
knew they weren’t dim. Grandpop 
could still read without glasses and 
shoot a rifle straight, though he was 
past eighty. 


The old man shook his head now, 
and climbed up to the splint-bottom 
chair set against the wall of the shop. 
The shop had been a store once and 
the platform was built high, so that 
wagons could be unloaded and 
loaded without lifting. Grandpop 
could remember when there had been 
dozens of teams tied up there every 
Saturday, and barrels of sugar and 
rolls of fence and grindstones and 
stuff rolled out for the valley farm- 
ers. But all that was very long ago. 
Jeb was ten and the shop had been 
a ruin since he could remember. It 
leaned sort of sideways now, and 
the red paint was scaling off the 
plank walls. But over Grandpop’s 
head the old sign still hung. 


HARPER BROS., PROPS. PRODUCE 
BOUGHT. HARDWARE AND COFFINS 


Jeb finished the doughnut and 
Grandpop sat in silence, whittling 


By HELEN TOPPING MILLER 













his thumbnail with his knife. Jeb 
waited for him to start telling the 
old tale about how he had skinned 


a bear with that knife. But the old 
man’s eyes had wandered away, up 
the hill where the young wheat 
showed green, and Jeb followed his 
gaze and knew what Grandpop was 
looking at—the row of white stakes 
that followed the rounding contour 
of the hill . . . stakes that showed 
where the edge of the lake behind 
the big dam would be .. . the lake 
that in two years was going to 
drown out the old Harper Place. 
That was why Mom had sent him 
out to follow Grandpop this morn- 
ing, because the man in brown boots 
with the badge on his suspenders had 
come last night and talked to Jeb’s 
father so soberly. Mom was afraid 
Grandpop would go up there and 
pull up those stakes again. 

Grandpop clicked his knife shut 
and put it in his pocket. 

“Cut a many a pound of cheese 
with that,” he said, “right here in 
this here building.” 

Jeb looked back into the shop, 
piled with old lumber and _ trash 
now, the old cornsheller rusting 
down in one corner, and tried to pic- 
ture it as it had been, swept out and 
busy, stuff on the shelves and a 
barrel of crackers handy, and even 
the glass showcase shining clean with 
store-candy in it and boxes of thread 
and sacks of tobacco, the things 
Grandpop had told him about. The 


glass in the case was (See page 26) — iil 
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F THE 231,000 farms in 

Alabama, about 84,000 are 

estimated to be one-mule 

units. If this ratio applies 
also to Georgia, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Oklahoma, we have about 
1,783,000 farms of which 650,000 are 
one-mule units. Many of the remain- 
ing 1,133,000 farms are made up of 
two or more one-mule units under 
one management. This group, mak- 
ing up one-third to one-half the farm- 
ers of the South, has until recently 
been seriously neglected by engineers 
and designers of farm machinery, 
though there has been marked de- 
velopment in methods and equip- 
men for larger farm units. 

The trend in terracing methods 
illustrates this point. _Moldboard 
plows alone, or along with Vee 
drags or ditchers,. were used at first. 
The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service pro- 
especially designed . Vee drag 
terracing units, 


. Slip ‘scrape 
which were recom- 


Jointer 
mended almost to Coulter 
the exclusion ot bahar 

‘ = 1 otraddie-row 
y 
equipment available ance 


on small farms. 
Recommendations 
have now been re- 
vised to include ter- 
race building with 
plows and slip 
scrapes. This brings 
terracing within the 
possibilities of all ja ea 
farmers. Those “ 
using one- or two- 
mule equipment 
will require more 
time but can build good terraces with 
the work done during a normally 
slack time. 

A lightweight homemade Vee 
drag, with handles, and a_ small 
plow pulled by one good mule, can 
also be used to produce good ter- 
races. The handles enable the op- 
erator to control the cut effectively. 
Terraces produced are of the Nichols 
type but smaller than those usually 
recommended. Careful maintenance 
with the plow and Vee drag tends te 
develop them into full-fledged 
Nichols terraces in two to three years. 
On a project near Auburn, Ala., a 
man using one mule, a plow, and a 
slip scrape threw up 200 to 250 feet 
of terrace per hour. The same man 
using the same plow and mule, and 
a Vee drag, built 450 to 500 feet of 
terrace per hour. The channel cross 
section measured above regulation 
requirements after it was plowed out 
for the second season. 


Cotton. planters 


and distributor 


Can farmers using 
one-mule equip- 
ment turn a green 
manure crop with 
their 6-, 7-, or 9-inch bottoms, 
and cut down heavy cotton or 
cornstalks effectively? The answer 
is yes. The pictures show the equip- 
ment for the jobs. Small plows may 

equipped with either a small 
coulter and a wire or a jointer. The 
coulter cuts through the surface trash 
and the wire helps to pull it under 
the turning furrow slice, thus im- 
proving the turning job markedly. 
Under certain field conditions, how- 
ever, the coulter will tend to lift the 
plow out of the ground. The jointer 
does not have this tendency. The 
purpose of the jointer is to plow a 


Good Cover 
Crop Turning 





ONE-MULE EQUIPMENT 
gram brought large, COST 


(for material ).. 


Fertilizer distributor 
Combination planter or corn 


One-row stalk cutter 
(for materials).... $10.00 
Editor’s Note-—Mr. Reed and The 

Progressive Farmer will be glad to 

give names of manufacturers and 

homemade items are 


By I. F. REED 


small furrow 1% to 2 inches deep 
from the shin side of the furrow 


slice and turn it toward the open fur-, 


row so that any material on the sur- 
face will be turned to the bottom of 
the open furrow instead of sticking 
out between furrows. Thus, the op- 
erations necessary for killing the 
cover crop before completing the 
seedbed are reduced. Jointers cost 
$3 to $4.50 each but will soon make 
up for their cost in labor saved and 
in increased yields made possible by 
getting crops in more nearly on time. 
It has been found that planting cot- 
ton 2 weeks late may.reduce the yield 
one-half to one-third. 

Cotton and peanut land can be 
bedded with a small buster or one- 
mule, double-beam, straddle-row cul- 
tivator instead of a scooter plow on 
a single stock. Do not make beds 
any higher than necessary. This re- 
duces the work nec- 
essary to get them 
Ss dragged down for 
planting, as well as 


“4 PPE 4 the power for 
$ 3.00- 4.50 throwing them up. 

$ 4.50-$ 7.00 Planting time is a 
$15.00 rush season. Using 


a planter equipped 
with fertilizer at- 
tachment for cotton 
makes it 
possible for one 
man to do almost as 
much work as two 
using planter and 
distributor as sepa- 
rate units. Some op- 
erators complain 
that combination 
units are hard to 
handle, but the re- 
sults accomplished more than justify 
the extra effort and they can afford 
to go a little slower. 


$30.00-$40.00 
$ 7.00-$15.00 
$12.00-$25.00 


$18.00-$32.00 


The use of a weed- 
Cultivators to er and _ straddle- 
Save Time row cultivator will 

speed up cultiva- 
tion markedly over that possible wtih 
a Georgia stock. The weeder covers 
the width of two rows, destroys 
grasses and weeds coming from small 
seeds, and if the row is slightly de- 
pressed, rolls some soil into the row, 
thus covering small grass and weeds. 
Under most conditions, the weeder 
can be used profitably two or three 
times over cotton before it is chop- 
ped. If labor is scarce, one man or 
a boy can continue going over the un- 
chopped area until the chopping crew 
can get to it. Tests made near Pratt- 
ville, Ala., and reported in U.S.D.A. 
Circular 540, “Cotton-Tillage Studies 
on Red Bay Sandy Loam,” showed 
that delaying chopping until the cot- 
ton was 8 to 12 inches high did not 
reduce the yield where weeds were 
kept down by using a weeder 3 to 5 
times crosswise to the row. This 
shows how those with a shortage of 
labor can lengthen the chopping 
season and thus increase the acreage 
handled with the available crew. 


One-mule, straddle-row cultivators 
are similar to two-mule cultivators 
but are lighter and usually have only 
one shovel shank per beam. Both 
sides of the row are cultivated in 
once-over, thus requiring only half 
the labor needed to do the job with a 
single stock. These cultivators should 
be easier to handle also, as the shovels 
can be adjusted so the beams tend to 
balance against each other, whereas 
a man who is plowing with a 


























































one-mule 


Mule walks 


A homemade 
stalk cutter. 
beside row. 






Below—A one-mule plow 
equipped with jointer. 




















Right—At 75 cents per 100 feet, a man and 
his mule and a slip scrape can make good 


wages terracing the farm. 


With this planter and fer- 
tilizer attachment, one man 
and one mule do the work 
of two. A peanut or corn 
planter for opening and 
planting in one operation 
is also available. 


é 


single stock has to hold it in place. 

A recent development to aid farm- 
ers using one-mule equipment in pro- 
ducing peanuts, or any crop that 
should be planted in a water furrow, 
is the method advanced by J. P. Wil- 
son, superintendent of the Wiregrass 
Substation at Headland, Ala. The 
fertilizer is put in under the bed and 
a planter equipped with a large 
shovel opens the bed and plants in 
one operation. Experimental models 
were made up by a manufacturer but 





This 7-foot weeder 


The Vee drag builds 


and scoop plan. 


With this one- 
mule straddle-row 
cultivator, one 
man doubles his 
own effectiveness. 





he was not able to get his planter on- 
to the market this year due to lack 
of materials. 

A machinery program for small 
farm units then consists of bringing 
together the most economical equip- 
ment available and the best methods 
of use. Using this more effective 
equipment efficiently should enable 
farmers profitably to pay 50 to 75 per 
cent higher wages and thus partially 
compete with other industries for 


needed labor. 


tent 


. ee f 
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cover 12 to 18 acres a day. 


Faces faster than the mule 








can 







ter- 
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® Among all the strong points 
of the six Master Farm Families 
selected in Georgia last year by 
the Extension Service and The 
Progressive Farmer, the educa- 
tion of their children stood out. 
The Garrards rose from tenant 
to owner and educated eight 
children. Next month, in the 
fifth of this series, Mr. Burrell 
tells about the John Foster 
Hesters, of Walton County. 


DIVERSIFIED system of 

farming, planned and _ fol- 

lowed through for many 

years, has provided a good 
living plus rural happiness and sat- 
isfaction for the Richard Garrard 
family, Wilkes County, Ga.  Start- 
ing as tenants, the Garrards rose to 
land ownership in less than two 
years, and on that 300-acre farm, 
they’ve lived for 35. years. 

“To start off with, we lived in a- 
little house,” said Mr. Garrard, point- 
ing to a nearby building which is 
now being used for a chicken house. 
“T borrowed $1,000 to build our pres- 
ent home, and all the lumber and 
labor was obtained from the farm. 

“As to our rise from tenant to own- 
er we worked hard and saved. i 
guess you might say we lived eco- 
nomically, since we’ve never had to 
buy any staple food, such as corn. 
We always raise plenty of food for 
home needs, some cotton for sale.” 

Mr. Garrard pointed out that 





when they were first paying for the 
farm, cotton prices were good and it 
didn’t take long to have the farm 
paid for, especially since good prac- 
tices brought high yields per acre. 

For a few minutes, let’s turn an 
eye to the farming operations. There 
are 135 acres in cultivation (all ter- 
raced), 100 in pasture, and 65 in 
timber (protected from fire). Cot- 
ton occupies about 35 acres, corn 40, 
wheat 10, and oats 30. Good forest 
practices mean a lot to this Georgia 
Master Farmer because he figures 
that’s the only way to get maximum 
production. There has been one for- 
est fire on this farm in thirty years. 

“Soil-building crops find a big 
place on our farm,” said Mr. Gar- 
rard. “We usually plant about 20 
acres‘of Austrian winter peas, 12 of 
hairy vetch, 20 of annual lespedeza, 
6 of velvet beans, and 20 of cowpeas. 
Also, these crops make up about 50 
tons of hay cut each year.” 

A three-year rotation is practiced. 
Cotton is followed by winter cover 
crops. The next spring, corn is 
planted, and that is followed by win- 
ter grain. Lespedeza is seeded on 
the oats or wheat the third spring. 

Plenty of food is grown and pre- 
served for home use. Two acres are 
in orchard and the one-acre garden 
grows about 25 different vegetables. 
Nearly 3,000 pounds of pork and 
other meats are produced, mostly for 
home use and for tenants. Syrup, 
potatoes, and nuts also find a place. 

“Poultry makes up a good portion 
of our farm income.” Mr. Garrard 

‘ 


One of the Garrard boys and his 
wife arrive for a visit “back home.” 


Mr. Garrard catches up on his read- 


ing while Mrs. Garrard does some 
embroidery. 


told me. “We’ve been in the chicken 
business about fifteen years and grow 
out quite a large number of broilers. 
The sale of eggs adds considerable.” 

A peek in the pasture revealed 
three Jerseys, 10 Herefords, five 
mules, and two brood mares. There 
are about a dozen hogs, one of them 
a purebred Poland-China boar. The 
Hereford bull is purebred, as are the 
three Jerseys. 

There are three wage hands and 
a cropper on the Garrard farm. 
Tom Butler has been with the Gar- 
rards 17 years, while two others hold 
records of 12 and 6 years. “I’d have 
to run em away if we wanted them 
to leave,” Mr. Garrard said. 

But with all their good farming, 
the Garrards’ finest crop is their 
children —and few families any- 
where have such a remarkable rec- 
ord. Of the eight children, aged 21, 
to 34, all have gone to college, five 















m4 ‘The Garrards 
"4 Just Kept 
m™ Growing 


By J. LLOYD BURRELL 


Assistant Editor, Georgia Extension Service 


have a degree from the University of 
Georgia, and Billy, the youngest, is 
now working toward his degree 
there. “How did they do it?” you 
ask, knowing that the family’s in- 
come, all through the years, has 
come almost entirely from farming. 
Well, first of all, they have been en- 
couraged by Mr. and Mrs. Garrard 
to realize the importance of fully 
training themselves for life. As far 
as money was concerned, the parents 
were able to help some but a great 
deal of the credit must go to the 
children themselves. They were 
allowed to carry out projects which 
enabled them to save money for a 
go-to-college fund. These projects 
were carried as home enterprises un- 
til they were old enough to join the 
4-H club or F.F.A., after which they 
carried the project work as a part of 
their club activities. 

To obtain their college training, 
most of the children also borrowed 
some money, worked part time while 
in school, and used the money they 
had saved from their projects. Those 
who have finished school are free of 
debts, with their loans already paid 
back. Curb market sales, plus part- 
time work in school, paid for two 
years of college for one of the girls. 

REA current is available in the 
home, and many electrical appliances 
are in use. A tank system furnishes 
hot and cold running water; the 
home is painted every five years, and 
all the out-buildings are kept white- 
washed. Incidentally, Mr. Garrard 
used to do carpenter work and built 
most of the present home. The Gar- 
rards are good neighbors 
and are very active in com- 
munity enterprises. Mr. 
Garrard is superintendent 
of the Sunday school and 
Mrs. Garrard has served as 
president of the local home 
demonstration club. 


Mr. Garrard plans things 
out with SCS Technician 
John M. Brown. 


Mr. Garrard (left) and his 
six sons: DeLeon, Reuben, 
George, James, Charles, 
and William. 
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FR 3 ' fs This 80-page manual of farming facts 

@ is especially important to you today. 
Here is a sample of what it contains: 10 ways to save 
tractor fuel; correct hitches based on tillage-meter tests; 
how to keep cost records; how to care for rubber tires; 
‘how and when to lubricate farm machinery. Get your 
FREE copy of “Harvest Gold” today. Ask the Texaco 


man serving your community. 


TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN every Wednesday night; 
METROPOLITAN OPERA every Sat. afternoon. 
See your local newspaper for time and station. 
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KEEP "EM SHINING! Insulated Havoline Motor 
Oil assures smoother engine performance because 
it is insulated to withstand heat and distilled to 
remove impurities. For smoother plowing, coat 
plowshare nightly with Insulated Havoline to 
prevent rust. 





te 


“MARFAK” PLOW WHEELS and coulter bearings— 
and front wheel bearings of tractor—once a day. 
Marfak is the super-tough chassis lubricant that 
resists wear-out, wash-out, squeeze-out. 


—VUMA>o) 
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KEEP {Tf CLEAN! Neglect of carburetor air-cleaner 
causes motor breakdowns. Frequent cleaning 
keeps dust from scoring cylinders and pistons, 
When you use Fire-Chief, readjust carburetor mix- 
ture—because your engine usually runs “leaner” 
on Fire-Chief Gasoline. 





TRY THESE TIME-TESTED products: Texaco ‘“Crys- 
talite’”’ the economical kerosine for stoves, brood- 
ers, kerosine refrigerators. Texaco Water Pump 
Grease—protects in hot or cold water. Texaco 
Home Lubricant—general purpose oil. 


C75: AKM 
















@ Director Funchess’ feature in 
last month’s issue, urging great- 
er consideration for hogging-off 
peanuts in 1942, has brought 
spirited comment from a num- 
ber of leaders in Georgia and 
Alabama. These condensed sum- 
maries of their views we present 
as a valuable contribution to a 
full discussion of the whole pea- 
nut problem. 


Our Greatest 
Opportunity 


Q I AM sure that we all agree with 
Director Funchess that it is easier 
to maintain the fertility of the land 
by hogging-off peanuts than by dig- 
ging them for oil, but I do believe 
that our major problem is to find out 
how we can grow peanuts as a cash 
crop and still maintain the fertility 
of the land, because, after all, we 
must find some cash crop to take the 
place of cotton, and peanuts for oil 
offer the greatest single opportunity 
that we have had. 

Dean Funchess points out that if 
we now grow peanuts for oil, as soon 
as the war is over we will be deprived 
of the market. I say that this is no 
more true of growing peanuts for 
oil than it is of growing peanuts for 
hogs. The hog market will be de- 
moralized by large production to a 
greater extent than will the produc- 
tion of vegetable oil. Our importa- 
tions of vegetable oils are so great 
that if our country should decide up- 
on a policy that will reduce importa- 
tions, we can hold, if we like, as large 
an acreage of peanuts for oil as the 
farmers of the South wish to plant. 

It is worth while to remember 
that the South produces only a small 
percentage of the hogs of our coun- 
try, while we produce 100 per cent 
of the peanuts. We cannot do any- 
thing in the Southeast to control the 
price of lard. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that with a unified effort put 
behind the peanut as a cash crop, and 
sponsored by the agricultural leader. 
ship of the South and every other or- 
ganization, including the Southern 
Governors Conference. we could es- 
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tablish a national policy which would 

protect the peanut grower. 
Paul W. Chapman, Dean, Georgia 
College of Agriculture. 


A Crusher’s View 


g DR. FUNCHESS seems not to 
be impressed by the fact that our 
Government is urging increased pro- 
duction of peanuts for vegetable oil. 
If Dr. Funchess’ theory is correct, 
how and where may the hogs neces- 
sary for a hogging-off process be ob- 
tained and placed in possession of 
the producers of peanuts at the prop- 
er time—especially the small farmers, 
who doubtless will, as with cotton, 
cultivate around 50 per cent of the 
acreage? Why not use fertilizer and 
rotation in sustaining the fertility of 
the soil? W. M. Hutchinson, 
Secretary, Georgia Cotton Seed and 
Peanut Crushers Association. 


GFA President Speaks 


‘Fl W. B. CRAWLEY, Pike Coun- 


ty, Ala., president of the GFA 
Peanut Association, said to the As- 
sociated Press in mid-February: 

There’s no question that we’re going to 
meet the 1942 goals. Some of the fellows 
I’ve talked to in the Carolinas-Virginia area 
have a little doubt they’ll be able to make 
it, but we'll come out all right. 

Mr. Crawley’s observations as to 
the future will also be of interest: 

This is only a wartime measure. The in- 
crease desired is wholly for oil, not for pea- 
nuts to throw at monkeys or at umpires. 
But we can’t compete with Far Eastern 
vegetable oil producers and after the war 
we'll have to change again. 

We can’t grow a large percentage of pea- 
nuts permanently. They are a soil-deplet- 
ing crop and must be grown in rotation. 
We plant cotton, then peanuts, then corn 
in rotation, and so when peanuts take up 
more than a third of the cropland—as 
they will do on my farms—they can’t be 
continued indefinitely. 


A Billy Goat Crop? 


fo) IT is not feasible for many 

farmers to hog-off their peanuts 
on account of inadequate fencing and 
a lack of feeder pigs. In addition, 
lard will not take the place of vege- 
table oils in some of the processing 
plants in this country where large 


“Peanuts for Oil” 


Get Their Votes 


County agent and grower agree that 
with good seed shelled and treated 
and with a weeder on hand, some big 
jobs in making the. 1942 peanut 
crop have been attended to. 


supplies of vegetable oils are used. 

A billy goat in a dairy cow pasture 
can live on plants which the cow 
refuses to eat. In like manner, the 
peanut will make a good crop from 
the fertilizer left in the soil by a well 
fertilized crop the previous year. 
This sometimes leaves the impres- 
sion that it does not pay to fertilize 
peanuts, but if we take a good crop 
of peanuts off the land without fer- 
tilizing, it is bound to lose fertility. 

Bale-per-acre cotton will take from 
the land 65 pounds nitrogen, 25 
pounds phosphoric acid, and 50 
pounds potash. A 
ton of peanuts, vine 
and all, contains 85 
pounds nitrogen, 15 yy 
pounds phosphoric 
acid, and 50 pounds 
potash. Similar com- 
parisons will show 
that other crops re- 
move from the land 
practically as much 
plant food as peanuts. 

Where a grower 1s 
in position to sell his 
peanuts for oil, feed 
the hay and meal to 
livestock, and return the manure to 
the land, in addition to using a 
normal supply of commercial ferti- 
lizer under his peanuts, he should be 
able to do much toward preventing 
the loss of soil fertility. We have rec- 
ord of a tract leased for growing har- 
vested peanuts on condition that the 
renter use 300 pounds or more of a 
fertilizer mixture to the acre and re- 
turn the peanut vines to the land. The 
renter feels that he can make some 
money growing No. | Spanish pea- 
nuts at $82 per ton, the minimum 
price fixed by the Government, and 
return the vines to the soil, while the 


tems that 


LOOKING AHEAD 


I am planning to call 
Alabama 
superintendents to Auburn 
in the near future to make 
plans for expanding our 
experimental 
peanuts, with the hope of 
developing cropping sys- 
will in 
measure restore the fertil- 
ity removed by harvesting 
peanuts. We 
tackle this problem inten- 
sively this spring. 

M. J. Funchess. 





landowner feels that this practice 
will not seriously hurt his soil. 

It seems quite evident that this 
country must have increased quanti- 
ties of fats and oils. Then we are 
faced with the question as to whether 
we should produce the oil direct from 
the peanut, or produce the fat in the 
form of lard by feeding the peanuts 
to hogs. The former course would 
seem more fitting in the present 
emergency. H. P. Stuckey, Director, 

Georgia Experiment Station. 


Can’t We Rotate? 


() I AM forced to agree very large- 
ly with Dean Funchess’ conclu- 
sions, that it is more profitable to 
our farmers to “hog” their peanut 
crops than to dig them. I cannot 
bring myself to be- 
lieve it is necessary 
for farmers to sacri- 
fice the fertility of 
their soil by continu- 
ally planting and dig- 
ging peanuts, when 
that fertility can be 
preserved by the 
method of “hogging.” 
It would seem to 
me that both ends 
might be accomplish- 
ed by rotating pea- 
nuts every third or 
fourth year with 
other crops. I certainly think it 1s 
important to produce as much pea- 
nut oil as possible, because I expect 
that in the reasonably near future 
peanut oil may be experimented 
with as a substitute for coconut oil 
for tin plating. As you know, coco- 
nut oil is used at the present time and 
is obtained from Africa and the 
Dutch East Indies. A_ substitute 
is badly needed. I know that cot- 
tonseed oil is being worked on now 
and some attention is being given to 
peanut oil. A. Key Foster, 
Vice President, Birmingham 

Trust and Savings Co. 


substation 


work with 


some 


plan to 


The FSA and Poll Tax 


) FOLLOWING is an_ official 
FSA statement about its attitude 
toward poll taxes: 


“In making supervised loans, such 
items as farm expenditures, medical 
care, the financing of existing obliga- 
tions which are frequently scaled 
down by voluntary agreements, also 
real estate, personal property and 
other taxes—all are taken into con- 
sideration in determining the 
amount of the loan if such expendi- 
tures will contribute to the welfare 
or rehabilitation of the borrower. In 
this connection, if poll taxes are de- 
linquent, they are considered on the 
same basis as any other type of tax, 


and if the borrower so desires, suffi- 
cient funds will be included in the 
loan to take care of this obligation. 


“The Farm Security Administra- 
tion is naturally interested ‘in seeing 
that its borrowers are self-respecting 
members of their community. They 
are encouraged to take part in 
church, school, governmental, and 
other community and neighborhood 
affairs, and to assume the responsi- 
bility and obligations that go with 
citizenship in a democracy. No 
family, however, will be refused a 
loan from the Farm Security Admin- 
istration because of a refusal to pay 
poll taxes.” 
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A Cotton Farmer 


Turns Dairyman 
|) IN 1926, with its bumper crop, 


my cotton was sold for what 
seemed a ruinous price—l6¥4 cents. 
[ had hay and grain to sell and few 
prospective customers. The best way 
out wis to feed the hay and grain. 
Aided and abetted by my _ good 
wife, I chose the dairy cow. In 
fifteen years, dairying has taken cot- 
ton’s place as the main cash crop; 
we've grown. to a herd of 60 and 
added improvements to farm and 
home. It has fitted in with cotton, 
and through soil improvement and 
idle-time employment, added to ten- 
ant income as well as my own. 

I have found hay of good quality, 
- preferably a legume, and fertilized 
pasture the most important items for 
dairy cows, and I have fed ensilage 
every year since 1927 as a compari- 
son. Selling whole milk at retail as 
I do, a surplus is not wanted and 
shortage means loss of sales and 
customers. To maintain the desired 
balance, I breed the majority of my 
cows for fall and winter freshening. 
This is good practice for any type of 
dairying. I feed grain the year round 
to producing cows. 

The base of my grain ration has 
always been corn and cob meal. To 
this is added cottonseed meal (partly 
obtained by swapping cotton seed), 
any other home-grown feed that I 
have, and a high-grade dairy feed. I 
aim at variety without any sudden 
changes. Grain is weighed for each 
cow at every feeding. I use a scale 
with scoop attached as it eliminates 
the guess of measuring. Grain and 
ensilage are fed at milking time. 
Chopped hay is fed in the loafing 
barn shortly after milking is done. 

I have a combination machine for 
preparing feed. It cuts corn or other 
material for ensilage, chops hay, 
grinds grain, and does a very good 
job of separating corn, wheat, oats, 
etc., cutting the stover or straw in the 
same operation and blowing it into 
the barn. I have found that home 
preparation of feed pays in dollars 
and sense—you learn as you use it. 

Corn and cane have given me a 
very even mixture in the silo, but 
I abandoned the combination for 
corn alone because of trouble in se- 
curing even maturity. I prefer corn 
cut in the early dough stage or be- 
fore. It is contrary to general ad- 
vice but has given the best ensilage 
and most satisfactory results for me. 
I cut and shock most of my grain 
corn, and as soon as curing is com- 
pleted, I husk and shred it for win- 
ter feed, combining with molasses. 

I had my first opportunity to do 
D.H.LA. testing in-1929. A year’s 
test gave me a new picture of my 
herd, and I saw the fallacy of trying 
to establish and maintain a good 
herd through purchase. I learned 
about the value of feeds and feed- 
ing, and of breeding and weeding. 

_ Raising heifers from the best cows 
Is essential in a good dairy program, 
and the use of a better bull than you 
think you can afford is cheap insur- 
ance, Reuben Chapman, 

Madison County, Ala. 


COLLABORATORS 


By Kelcy Browning 


The faithful can get all things done, 
ut this you'll find to be true: 
Y as if things hinged on God, 
: work like they hinged on you. 
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NOW. .. Let em Have It! 





Food for Freedom . . . Now it’s Food for Victory 


Food from American farms is gaining on every front. Our boys are getting 
good food — all they can eat. Shipments to our allies are steadily going up... 
Germany’s meat ration has again been cut down! 


i great Food for Victory pro- 
gram is now a living reality. With the 
first treacherous bomb at Pearl Harbor 
American farmers united in angry deter- 
mination to beat the production goals they 


set last fall. 


We have new goals now and to reach them 
will call for the greatest production in the 
history of American agriculture. But reach 
them we must and reach them we will! For 
the United States is not only the arsenal, 


but also the food store, for the 





United Nations. Britain is cut- 
ting down her rations to release 
supplies for the Far East. Rus- 
sia’s “scorched earth” retreat 
last fall destroyed vast food 
crops. Hungry refugees by the 


thousands must be fed. 


Our shipments of foods are 






YOUR FARM CAN HELP 


swiftly increasing. Two months ago we de- 
livered our millionth ton of food to Britain. 
By mid-year more than a billion dollars’ 
worth will have been delivered to her alone 


— not counting Russia or China. 


What next year’s needs will be, no one 
knows now, but everything depends upon 
the American farmer. If he fails, our fight- 
ing forces and the men in our factories 
and shipyards will fail, along with millions 
of fighters and workers in other countries 


allied with us. 


a 


Ky But America is determined they 
shall not fail. Food is vital as 
bullets and the Food for Vic- 
tory effort insures an ever 


increasing production as the 





cH: : American farmer’s contribu- 
% 


rast tion to complete victory and 





lasting peace. 


‘He wives stares oepantwent oF asnicuctune 


This is one of a series of reports from the United States Department of Agriculture published 
by the Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, Inc., in furtherance of the Nation’s food produc- 
tion program. Publication of this report in this space does not constitute endorsement by the 
United States Department of Agriculture of any commercial product. 
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OIL PUMPING -p 
quad OF Mt PUMPING-oturs gp cyuinoeR WAtt® 


It’s not smart, or even safe, to neglect your piston rings when 
oil-pumping or other symptoms of ring failure appear. 

Cylinder wear is inevitable in any engine. It may, under 
certain conditions of neglect, make a premature jalopy out of 
an otherwise good and useful car. 

Millions already know, and millions more are realizing, the 
importance of replacing worn-out piston rings. Get Hastings 
Steel-Vent Piston Rings...to stop oil-pumping and check cylin- 
der wear. Any good mechanic can install them. 


Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask the dealer if it's Steel- 
Vent Reconditioned. It's a better buy if it is. 





HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Lid., Toronto 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


Stop OW- Pumping. 


IN CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 











For Peanut Success in 1942 


How to Plant, Fertilize, Cultivate, 
and Harvest the Crop 


tg] ALMOST any good cropland 

will grow peanuts. The crop is 
more easily harvested on a loamy 
soil which does not become exces- 
sively hard in dry weather. Heavy 
soils make good peanuts, but the 
crop is more difficult to harvest. The 
peanut is not a poor-land crop as 
some inexperienced growers have 


- been led to believe. 


Land for peanuts should be brok- 
en and harrowed once or twice be- 





Director,. Georgia 
_ Experiment Station 


Bias 


fore planting. If there is a cover 
crop, it should be turned under and 
the land harrowed at least two 
weeks before peanuts are planted. 
Peanuts should be planted on the 
level rather than on beds. 

The small, white Spanish variety 
is desirable for oil production and 
is of great importance in the shelling 
trade. The North Carolina Runner 
and North Carolina Bunch are good 
for “hogging-off,” as well as for 
shelling. Some Spanish are “hog- 
ged-off” early. 

A common plant- 
How to Plant ing method is to 
and Cultivate lay off the rows 

24 to 30. inches 
apart with a small shovel plow, fol- 
lowing with a distributor which puts 
in the fertilizer and mixes it with 
the soil. The peanuts are next 
planted in this drill, with any one 
of several makes of planters the 
grower may have. It takes from 60 
to 70 pounds of unshelled Spanish 
peanuts, or from 40 to 50 pounds 
of Runners, to plant 


little increase in yield may be ex. 
pected from use of fertilizer, but if 
the land is not fertilized, harvested 
peanuts will deplete the soil rapidly, 
Hogged-off peanuts will improve the 
soil for the reason that very little 
fertility is removed from the land, 
Experiments show that if the pre- 
vious crop was not well fertilized, a 
fair increase may be produced from 
about 300 pounds of 3-8-8 to the acre 
on Spanish peanuts. In addition, 
100 pounds to the acre of nitrate of 
soda may be applied after the plants 
are well started on thin land. 
ner peanuts do not respond to fer- 
tilizer as well as Spanish peanuts. 
Some growers like to apply 150 
pounds of superphosphate to the 
acre before planting, and then side- 
dress on Spanish with a mixture of— 


150 pounds 
50 pounds 


Nitrate of soda 
Muriate of potash 
Others use, and report good results 
from the use of, a light application 
of a 2-8-6, 3-9-5 or an 0-10-10 under 
Spanish. 
When peanut tops 
turn yellow and 
begin to die in 
late summer or 
early fall, the crop is ready to be 
harvested. Another indication of 
maturity is that the shells turn brown 
on the inside. A turnplow with the 
wing removed is often used. Work- 
ers follow the plow, pull up the 
vines, shake off the soil, and throw 
4 rows together. A stack pole is 
then put up and 2 board strips 3 
feet long are nailed to it, forming a 
cross about a foot above the ground. 
The vines are stacked on these strips 
with the peanuts toward the pole. 
When the stacks are about 8 feet 
high, they are capped off to shed 
rain. When the vines become dry, 
they are ready for the picker. 
Some have asked 


Harvesting 
and Picking 


an acre. If the pea- SEED PEANUTS the question, “Will 
nuts are hand-shell- . .. _ there be enough pick- 
The Commodity Credit aot ot tae 


ed, it requires about 
30 to 40 pounds of 
Spanish or 20 to 30 
pounds of Runners. 
Twenty-five pounds 
of very small, shelled 
peanuts called “pegs,” 
will plant an acre. 
Experiments indicate 
that good yields may 
be obtained from 
“pegs.” Spanish pea- 
nuts are spaced 6 
inches and Runners 
12 inches in the drill 
and covered about 2 
inches deep. It may 
be well to space the rows for Run- 
ners 36 inches and Spanish 24 to 30 
inches apart. Peanuts do not com- 
pete well with weeds and grass, and 
must be kept cleanly cultivated for 
good yields. 

It helps prevent diseases if seed 
peanuts are dusted or rolled before 
planting with 3 ounces of 2 per cent 
Ceresan per hundred pounds of 
shelled seed, very much as cotton 
seed are treated. Either shelled or 
unshelled peanuts may be treated. 

There is no farm crop more uncer- 
tain in response to fertilizers than 
peanuts. If the land is good and the 
previous crop was well fertilized, 


1942 crop. 


Corporation has taken over 
the stocks suitable for seed 
which are held by agencies 
operating under the mar- 
keting program, including 
GFA Peanut Association, 
and these seed will be sold 
for the planting of oil- 
peanut acres. Growers may 
buy these GFA seed pea- 
nuts for cash or they may 
sign a note agreeing to pay 
for the peanuts later in 
cash or by delivery of nuts 
from their 1942 crop. This 
note will not constitute a 
lien or mortgage on the 


AAA officials for details. 


take care of twice the 
acreage harvested last 
year?” Part of the an- 
swer has come in the 
208 per cent allot 
ment of materials for 
making new ma 
chines. It has also 
been estimated that 
the machines now on 
hand could easily 
thresh 25 per cent 


more peanuts than 
See your local were produced im 
1941. One machine 


should pick the nuts 
from 600 to 900 acres. Pickers will no 
doubt start in the southern part of 
the belt and move north as the crop 
is harvested. In 1941, some ownefs 
of pickers drove into the farmer's 
field and picked the crop for $11 pet 
ton without an extra charge for fur 
nishing the wire, baling the hay, and 
hauling the nuts to market. The 
grower simply delivered the peanuts 
on the vines to the picker. 

Editor’s Note.—Special bulletins 0 
peanuts may be obtained free from 
Georgia Extension Service, Athens; Geof: 
gia Experiment Station, Griffin; Coa 
Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, 
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WE can never be even moderate- 
| ly well off as long as we get most 
of our cash income from only about a 
third of our land. Our problem is 
to develop a real program for the 
use of the two-thirds that is produc- 
ing so little. The only way this land 
can be made to contribute more to 
our income is to adopt a real conser- 
vation and improvement program for 
all the land, so as to permanently in- 
crease pasturage, feed, and forage, 
and then to turn this into some kind 
of livestock or livestock products. 
By the adoption of such a program, 
it should be possible to double the 
income of any typical farm, or for 
that matter, for a whole county or 
state. Is this a wild dream? Well, 


By M. J. 
FUNCHESS 


Director, Alabama 
Experiment Station 





County Agent Woodham in Geneva 
County told me he had some farmers 
who were following such a program. 

With Woodham, I visited such a 
farmer, W. E. Bedsole. There are 
100 acres in the farm, with 85 
acres in crops, pastures, garden, and 
orchard. Eighteen acres in cotton 
made 9 bales. Nine acres of peanuts 
for harvest produced 6 tons. Twenty- 
nine acres of peanuts and 8 acres of 
corn were hogged-off. In the winter, 
4 acres of oats furnished grazing for 
hogs, with soybeans furnishing the 
summer grazing. Usually Mr. Bed- 
sole provides 2 or 3 acres of potatoes 
for hog feed also. About 10 acres of 
corn are harvested for farm use, with 
yields averaging 20 bushels per acre. 


Cotton is well fer- 
Fertilizer and tilized, but only a 
Feed Costs very moderate ap- 

plication is made 
to other crops. Mr. Bedsole’s bill 
for bought feeds of all kinds does 
not amount to over $40. He uses 
three mules, one full-time hand, ~and 
some extra labor as needed. 


Now, let’s examine 1940 sales: 





6 tons peanuts... $342 
9 bales cotton 405 
Hogs : 719 

3 cows ......... . 70 
200 gallons syrup 110 
Eggs .... ; 50 
Pecans .... : 20 
$1,716 


This is $535 per mule if we omit 
€s from syrup as a specialty crop. 


- If each head of work stock in Geneva 





Mounty produced this much produce 


Mr. Bedsole in a corn-kudzu field. 


A Good 


Farmer 
Sets an 
Example 


for sale, the county’s cash 
income would amount to 
over $3,100,000, and for 
Alabama it would be slight- 
ly more than $181,000,000, 
or double the income of 
$90,000,000 actually re- 
ceived that year. 
Mr. Bedsole made 3 bales 
of cotton per mule, but 
the reason why this farm 
made an income double that for 
the state lies in the fact that it 
produced for sale both peanuts and 
hogs in addition to cotton. On this 
farm, the land not in cotton is 
used in a program of production 
aimed at increasing fertility and con- 
tributing to the cash income. The 
land not in cotton is contributing 
more than ‘two-thirds of the cash. 





The program on 
this farm is simple 
and practical. It 
contains the fun- 
damentals applicable to a large area. 
Similar programs may be worked 
out for other areas outside the pea- 
nut belt. 


Program for 
Large Area 


This farm furnishes a large part 
of the food needed by the people 
who live on it. There’s plenty of 
milk, meat, and lard. Grapevines are 
trained to grow on the fence around 
the yard, and there is a Scupper- 
nong vine also. There are pears, 
‘peaches, a few figs, blueberry bushes, 
some pecans, and two or three Sat- 
suma oranges. Not only is the sup- 
ply of home-grown food quite large, 
but it is quite varied, and would 
probably be considered very good 
from the standpoint of nutrition—a 
problem of importance to all of us. 

This effective program on the Bed- 
sole farm is possible because of two 
most important factors: 

1. Mr. Bedsole had enough inter- 
est in his own personal welfare to 
make whatever changes in his farm 
program were necessary to improve 
it and increase his income. 

2. A wide-awake county agent jn 


M. M. Woodham. 


Mr. Woodham 
Woodham’s has long been in- 
Dream terested in a live- 


stock program for 
his county. He says there are 75,- 
000 acres that he hopes to see in a 
livestock and pasture program before 
he passes off the scene. Mr. Wood- 
ham helped Mr. Bedsole plan his 
new program and included in it hog- 
grazing crops, such as peanuts, corn, 
soybeans, and oats. Here is a per- 
fect set-up for improving Alabama 
agriculture. All that we need to do 
is to multiply the farmers like Mr. 
Bedsole, who are to do the job on the 
farm, and county agents like Mr. 
Woodham, who are carrying to farm- 
ers an effective farm program. 
Finally, let it be said again, the 
farm income in Alabama can_ be 
doubled. We must learn what the 
fundamentals are, work them into 
our farm program, and stick to them 
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Move the paper— 


Mystify your friends. 

Snap a cigarette paper 

from under a quarter or 

half-dollar without mov- 
ing the coin. (See pic- 
ture.) The trick is to 
make sure you strike the 
paper between your 
hand and the coin with 
a sharp, straight-down 
blow of your forefinger. 





















































SAVE THE COIN: 


7 0 fine roll-your-own cigarettes 


in every handy pocket tin 
“AND THAT’S NO DREAM, BROTHER,” says 


of Prince Albert 

















NO DRIBBLING, 

NO SIFTING OUT THE 
PAPERS, NO WASTE — 
JUST FAST, EASY 4 

ROLLING FOR SMOOTH, 
SURE SMOKES WITH 
PRINCE ALBERT! AND 
ITS RICH, RIPE SMOKING 
JOY. NO-BITE TREATED 
FOR MILDNESS. 

THERE'S NO OTHER 

TOBACCO ie OM 


In recent laboratory “smoking 
bow!l”’ tests, Prince Albert burned 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested...coolest of all! 


R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 






















through good years and bad. 












Here’s a lesson from Master Farmer U. C. Stewart last year. 
at left was not Ceresan-treated; that at right was. 


Only a terrace separated the rows. 


@ One of the most consistently 
useful and interesting features 
of The Progressive Farmer is 
our “Mistakes I Have Made” de- 
partment. And this month we 
thought it ‘might be interesting 
to ask our Georgia-Alabama 
Master Farmers themselves to 
confess to some 1941 mistakes— 
for the benefit of other farmers. 


R. POE was shooting at me 

but he did not have enough 

shot in his gun to hit all my 

mistakes in 1941. Feeding 

too much silage to cows resulted in 
rather serious trouble with scours in 
suckling calves. Careless handling 
of dusting machines in passing 
through lots and pastures to poison 
the weevil possibly caused the death 
of several nice calves. Some hogs 
were purchased from heavily loaded 
trucks and died later with pneu- 
monia. This loss was possibly caused 
by getting too hot while crowded. 
Unsanitary conditions in hoglots 
took too much toll from hog profits. 
Charles T. Butler, 

Madison County, Ala 


The greatest mis- 

Soys for take I think I 
Grazing made in planting 
my crop for 1941 

was not planting soybeans in the 
early spring for summer grazing for 
my hogs. Had I planted the same 
acreage in O-too-tan soybeans as | 
did the three previous years, I could 
have marketed my hogs in August 
or September, and would have re- 
ceived about two cents per pound 
more for them. ]. R. Brunson, 
Butler County, Ala. 


One mistake I 
Combine made this past 
Not Checked year was hiring 

the other fellow to 
cut some of my grain and not check- 
ing his combine when he started. I 
have my 2wn combine but had more. 
grain than I could cut—I thought— 
as I was afraid of the weather. With 
my own combine, I cut 400 acres or 
more of wheat and oats. The expense 
of upkeep or repairs on my combine 
has been about $13.50 per year. For 
the extra grain, I employed a man 
with a small combine and each time 
it cost me a loss of from five to ten 
bushels per acre. His machine just 
did not save the grain, just covered 
the ground, and I had had a consid- 
erable loss before we found this out 
and remedied it. 
I cultivate somewhere around 1,- 


' 
‘ 





450 to 1,500 acres of land each year 
and it keeps me busy to help man- 
age it. I’m glad to say I’ve not had 
to borrow a dollar since 1930, and 
have so far discounted all farm bills. 
]. E. Davidson, 

Peach County, Ga. 


We failed to breed 
enough sows or 
gilts for consump- 
tion of our corn 
crop. Consequently, we will have 
to buy between 800 and 1,000 feeder 
pigs this spring. 

2. We failed to poison for lice at 
the same time we poisoned for bo!l 
weevils, resulting in a loss of 300 to 
400 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 

3. We failed to inoculate pigs when 
weaned. 

Each of these mistakes cost over 
$1,000, yet my associates are gener- 
ous enough to overlook them. 

Will Howard Smith, 
Autauga County, Ala. 


Costly 
Failures 


I failed to grow 
more hogs than 
usual for the mar- 
ket and failed to 
plant full allotment of cotton acreage 
for 1941. ]. H. Patrick, 

Butts County, Ga. 


A Case of 
Shortage 


My big mistake in 
Side-dressed (41 was waiting 
Too Late too late to side- 
dress cotton. I 
used a mixture of 25 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, 100 pounds of 


Time To— 


Planting seed of the cotton 
Notice the difference in the stand. 
Seed treatment is often worth $10 or more an acre. 


nitrate of soda, 100 
pounds of muriate 
of potash, and 100 
pounds of 2-10-4 
per acre, side-dress- 
ing with it the first 
of June. It should 
have been’ applied 
the first of May. By 
waiting so late to 
apply it, the cotton made too much 
weed, as the rains set in soon after 
the side-dressing was applied. 
Another mistake I made in the 
same cotton crop was not destroying 
the cotton stalks after the picking 
was finished. We had a late killing 
frost and the boll weevils thrived as 
long as the cotton stalks were green 
and growing. U. C. Stewart, 
Thomas County, Ga. 


a After a lapse of 
Three Years thirty years, I have 
Are Tough tried the last three 

years to grow cot- 
ton, each year falling behind in pro- 
duction, until last year I made as near 
a failure as could be. I planted late, 
behind Austrian winter peas — sea- 
sons poor, weevil worse, a large stalk, 
no cotton. With corn, I tried lay- 
ing off a good furrow and planting in 
it, trying to let peas grow some. Re- 
sult: A long dry spell came near pre- 
venting me from finally breaking out 
the middle. Finally I made a fair 
crop of corn thanks to a rain at just 
the right time. Peaches are my main 


crop. Phil Ogletree, 
Crawford County, Ga. 

My greatest mis- 

Three-Way take in 1941 was 
Regrets not poisoning my 


cotton by mop- 
ping at least three times just after 
chopping. I’m sorry, too, I didn’t 
plant more Austrian winter peas, 
since the land I sowed gave an aver- 
age yield of 51 bushels against 28 


—Decide what your fertilizer needs are going to be. 
It isn’t going to be as easy this year to get deliveries 


at the last minute. 
...Make plans to produce more of the family’s sugar needs through sor- 


ghum and sugar cane syrup. 


-.-Transplant some redbud, dogwood, and cedar from the woods to the 


home grounds. 


....Look after bees (or get some if you can, to provide honey as a sugar 


substitute). 


...Vary vegetables for vitamins, vitality, and ultimate victory over our 


enemies. 


.... Try one or two new crops ... and one or two new ways of getting things 


done. 


...Use all the labor-saving, time-saving short cuts you can figure out. 
...Place your orders for peanuts, soybeans, and other crop seeds. 
Brace yourself for that March 15 income tax payment. 
...Set fruit trees and vines not already in the ground. 
_. Save all the manure produced. It will be needed. 
_Cull out the poor layers while egg prices are low. 
Visit your neighbor’s church next Sunday. 
Fix up the chicken coops for your wife. 


..Keep a sharp eye out for woods fires. 


..Put up gourds for the martins. 
...Drive carefully and save tires. 
_Add to your kudzu plantings. ° 


...Check up on crop insurance. 


Push garden plantings. 
_.Remove fire hazards. 
Read the 59th Psalm. 


Put am X mark 
alongside each item 
when attended to. 


Master Farmer 


Mistakes 
in 1941 


bushels without them. I also lost by 
not treating all my seed peanuts with 


Ceresan. L. C. Rodgers, 
Colquitt County, Ga. 

One of the great- 

Dairy or est mistakes I 
Beef Cattle made in 741 was 


not selling my 
dairy herd and putting in beef cattle. 
I’m selling my milk now, but I’m 
afraid I won’t have my milk sale 
when spring comes and milk gets 


plentiful. W. W. Seaton, 

Whitfield County, Ga. 

; Here are a few of 

Just a Few my many mis- 
of Many takes: 


1. Planting cot- 
ton seed some later than I should, not 
watching the plantings closer, fail- 
ing to get a stand early—costing me 
several bales. 

2. Planting Sericea and annual les- 
pedeza later than I should; late 
spring and early summer being dry, 
I failed to get a stand. 

3. Failing to treat peach trees for 
borers, which I find now was badly 
needed. 

4. By not planning in advance for 
labor that was needed to gather and 
sow cover crops and many other jobs 
at time they should be done. 

C. C. Miller, 
Etowah County, Ala. 


Two of the great- 

Lack of Labor er mistakes we 
Is Expensive made could be 
classed as joinr, 

one being the result of the other. 
First, we decided to go along with 
one less farm hand than we needed 
just because someone did not come 
along. Then, we failed to plant our 
forage crop, especially the dairy hay, 
in rows, using usual amount of 
superphosphate and cultivating about 
twice. Naturally, not having the 
needed farm hand helped us decide 
to plant our hay the way it had 
proved most expensive and less suc- 
cessful toward insuring us the type 
hay crop we desired. J. J. Harris, 
Mitchell County, Ga. 


Weather condi. 
tions can be 
blamed for a short 
corn crop .. . lack 
of some vegetables . . . neglect of 
spraying at proper time to have good 
fruit. In 1942, I want to grow all 
the feed crops possible, also cover 
crops. I will try to grow a year- 
round supply of vegetables for home 
use with surplus for market; plenty 
of cured and canned meats for home 
use (and a surplus), including pork, 
beef, and poultry; plan to spray and 
prune the home orchard and vine- 
yard to insure good fruit, to fight the 
boll weevil in order that my small 
cotton acreage will produce well, and 
to give a little more care to my poul- 
try that I may get more eggs, more 
profit. Richard Garrard, 


Blames the 
Weather 









Wilkes County, Ga. | 
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Country Things 
I Love Most 


(From a Texas woman, some 
North Carolina children, and a Geor- 
gia farmer come our March letters). 


I LOVE even the first hint of 
spring, when the mail carrier 
brings a seed catalog with every trip, 
and | sit by the open fire and plan 
my garden. Then the mail order 
catalogs come! Even if I still shiver 
every time I get far from the fire- 
place, I blissfully select sheer dresses 
for myself and sun suits for the 
children. Spring catalogs offer a 
fine spring tonic for the country 
woman: Mrs. P. M. Lee, 

Montgomery County, Tex. 


We love spring 
Spring because of the 
Babies farm babies it 
brings—fluffy yel- 
low chicks around a fussy mother 
hen... round-eyed calves frisking 
in the lot . . . spindle-legged colts 
standing beside protective mothers 
. . - squealing black-and-white pigs 
... round fat puppies tumbling over 
one another .. . soft friendly kittens 
having a game. .. shiny young fish 
in a clear stream .. . wee naked 
birds with huge mouths . . . curly 
twin lambs ... scared gray rabbits... 
tiny plants peeping through the life- 
giving soil . . . and best of all, our 
own brown-eyed baby brother! 
The Rector Ledbetter Children, 
Buncombe County, N. C. 


I love to get up 
Farmer- early in the morn- 
Huntsman ing and be plow- 

ing in my fields 
when the sun comes up. 

—To have my bottom land well 
ditched, and the upland well ter- 
raced with a wide channel, above to 
carry the water so the soil won’t 
wash away. 

—To go into the creek swamp 
when there are plenty of squirrels 
and carry five or six home. I love 
to take my gun and my two hounds 
into the swamp and hear their voices 
play a song on a buck rabbit’s trail. 

Irwin O. Pitts, 
Carroll County, Ga. 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1942, by Publishers Syndicate) 


Maybe preachers are called and maybe 
they ain’t, but I know one thing. Nobody 
was ever called to do something he 
couldn’t do. 

I’m sorry they moved so close. When 
folks say their old neighbors were hateful, 
I know they’ll think me the same kind. 

It ain’t fair. If a wife tells about her 
Past, she is confessin’?; but when a man 
does it, he is braggin’. 

Jennie says she’s marryin’ Jim and not 
his ornery family, but an ornery family 
is the one kind you can’t marry into 
without marryin’ all of it. 
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Over a ton of metal saved on every farm 


et eae 























































White line indicates extra size and weight of other equipment of equal working capacity. 


For the same work capacity— 
Compare the Weight 


“How much work can you do, per pound?” hydraulic control. It is “linkage that thinks 
is a mighty important question to ask of for itself’—its design makes added weight 
your farm machinery. It’s especially impor- unnecessary. 
tant during wartime, when metals are needed When the going gets tough, the Fergu- 
for armament. son System builds up pulling power and 
Many farm tractors are heavy, because they traction automatically, just as needed, with- 
need weight to get traction. And many farm out useless and costly added weight. It pulls 
implements are heavy, because they need the implement into the soil and maintains 
weight to get soil penetration, and hold it. even depth hydraulically. 
The Ford Tractor with Ferguson Sys- For light-draft work, you don’t have to 
tem has changed that kind of engi- carry extra weight as a passenger—to waste 
neering. It makes built-in weight un- fuel or pack down the soil. 
necessary — at a time when needless Here is full two-plow capacity, without the 
weight is needless waste. Jt saves an built-in extra weight of other two-plow jobs. 
average of over a ton of metal per farm, Handles and steers like a modern auto- 
without sacrifice of farm production. mobile, with finger tip control. Even chang- 
In the Ferguson System, tractor and im- ing implements is a one-minute job, requir- 
plement are joined by linkage to operate ing no manual strength. Can be operated 
as a single unit—a single machine under safely and efficiently by anyone, of any age. 


USE THIS COUPON TO 
The Ferguson System=the “linkage GET PERSONAL PROOF 


that thinks for itself”“—PROVED ,;-—---------- oy 


Ferguson-Sherman Mfg. Corp., 














on a hundred thousand farms—proved ability to get more Dearborn, Mich., Dept. 48 I 
work done per pound of metal, per gallon of fuel, per work- | seng me more information ( ) ! 
ing day. If you want to do your part in saving metal, and still | ppg jin « demonstration () 
operate your farm the modern way, ask the Ford Tractor | yume | 
dealer to give you personal proof—right on your own farm. ‘RAdioce ; 

L==a aera 














Here’s the 
Answer 





“By having my feed made 

fi with Borden’s Flaydry-D 
or Ration-ayd. Both products 
have essential nutritive factors 


to your gardening questions. One of the most 
practical and successful home gardenérs of his 
time, Professor Massey has brought his experience 
and study to your aid in Massey’s Garden Book PROF. MASSEY 

for Southern States. Thousands have been helped by this book in plan- 
ning and planting their gardens, and it will help you, too. Revised and 
Brought Up to Date by our Horticultural Editor, L. A. Niven, 













from milk plus Vitamin D to 
help me grow fast.” 







6) de 9, SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION c ? 
OPACHS 350 mavison ave,» NEW YORK. Ny To do your gardening in the right way, order a copy TODAY. 
Concentrators of Milk Solids Monufacturers of 


Vitamins for Poultry and kivestock PRICE: 25 Cents in Paper Binding 


WITTE ENGINE MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK 
pistmare. a Cit; Gpteline, Kerosene, (RIMES THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


e . e 
Roller Bearing. Low factory price. Easy © iah Birmingham Memphis Dallas 
terms. WRITE for Log Saw and Engine Raleig 9 P 
Catalog Now! WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2353 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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for America’s 
Two Great Armies! 


There’s a job to be done, and America’s two great armies, 
military and civilian, are going to see it through. To speed 
that job, Greyhound Super-Coach travel now lends itself whole- 
heartedly to the needs of a nation at war. Too young in ’17, the 
motor bus industry is now actively in the war, carrying thousands 
of selectees to military centers—other thousands of soldiers in vital 
military movements. It is saving materials vital to national war 
effort by carrying far more people per gallon of fuel, per pound 
of rubber or metal, than do private automobiles. 


To the men in the fighting forces—Greyhound’s nation-wide 
service makes possible reunions with relatives, sweethearts and 
friends, whenever leaves and furloughs can be granted. It means 
precious moments saved between military centers and homes. 


To that other army—the rest of America’s millions, all-out to 
back their fighting men—motor bus travel has become a vital 
necessity. It gets war workers to jobs at decentralized projects— 
farmers to markets—teachers and students to school—reaching thou- 
sands of communities served by no other public transportation. It 
brings bright interludes of scenic enjoyment and recreation, so 
important in days of national stress . . . and all at travel cost within 
reach of every purse. 


Today every one of America’s 55,000 motor buses has a new desti- 
nation sign, Victory for the U.S. A.! 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST OF THESE GREYHOUND OFFICES: 
Detroit, Michigan «¢ St. Louis, Missouri 
Lexington, Ky. ¢ Charleston, West Virginia 
Cincinnati, Ohio * Richmond, Virginia 
Memphis, Tennessee * New Orleans, Louisiana 


GREYHOUND. 


New York City * Cleveland, O. * Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania ¢ Chicago, Ill. « Ft. Worth, Texas 
Minneapolis, Minnesota * San Francisco, Calif. 
Boston, Massachusetts * Washington, D. C. 





THIS BRINGS FULL-COLOR DEFENSE MAP OF AMERICA 


Just cff the press, lithographed in full colors—fit for framing. A Defense Map of America, showing hundreds of 
principal Army, Navy, Marine camps and bases. .. also information on military insignia, rank of officers and men. 
Just mail this coupon to nearest Greyhound Information Office listed above. 








Name 














Address PF-3 





ACTIVE SERVICE 





Grass Feeding and Good Beef 


@ The South as a whole sees no prospects of being able to com- 
pete with the great corn states in the production of corn-fed beef, 
although there are sections in which this is not true. Beef in the 
South will be produced in ever-increasing quantity on grasses and 
clovers supplemented with corn and grain sorghums in some areas, 
barley in some, oats in others, and cottonseed meal nearly every- 
where. The South has a tremendous stake in the standards by 
which market grades of animals and quality of carcasses are judged. 


lg] WHEN the cattle buyer makes 

a bid on foot, he has to have in 
mind: (1) how much meat is going 
to be left after the animal has been 
killed and the carcass has gone 
through the cooler, ready for sale, 
(2) how the carcass will grade, and 
(3) the market price of beef of the 
various grades. 

Buyers automatically discriminate 
against grass-fed cattle. It is gener- 
ally assumed that they dress lower 
because they have just as much hide 
and offal, and less fat. Their car- 
casses are suppose to shrink more in 
the cooler because they contain more 
water and less fat. The carcasses 
grade lower because of less finish 
and poorer color. 

In general, this attitude of the 
buyers is supported by carefully 
planned and executed experimental 
work. There are some notable ex- 
ceptions, however, particularly in 
some of the better pasture areas. Only 
last winter, Virginia released some 
preliminary figures that proved quite 
favorable to grass-fed steers. One 
group of steers was put on bluegrass 
alone, another on corn, cottonseed 
meal, and mixed hay. After 168 
days they were killed. There was 
practically no difference in dressing 
percentage, no difference in grade of 
carcasses, and little, if any, difference 
in the palatability of the meat. How- 
ever, the fat of the grass-fed steers 
was a bit more yellow and was found 
to be richer in carotene, the chief 
source of vitamin A. Therefore, the 
grass-fed beef, apparently, was actu- 
ally more valuable. 


Tn experiments at 
the West Virginia 
Station, a higher 
dressing percent- 
age and fatter, more attractive, and 
more saleable carcasses were secured 
where cattle on grass were also given 
a light grain ration. In Louisiana 
Experiment Station tests (1928-31), 
pasture only and pasture plus a light 
ration of concentrates were com- 
pared. Yearling and two-year-old 
steers were used. And this should 
interest all of us in the lower South 
because this is where good old Ber- 
muda comes in. The pasture was 
largely white clover and Bermuda 
grass. After painstaking study of 
animals, carcasses, and meat quality, 
it was concluded that the feeding of 
grain on pasture improved the grade 
of the carcasses and the finish, color, 
texture, flavor, and tenderness of the 
meat. A further study of the records 
of these experiments no doubt would 
show which of these methods was 
the more profitable. 


Grass, Grain 
Combined 


Color of the lean and of the fat are 
important factors in determining the 
grade of the carcasses. If the lean is 
dark, it’s not necessarily the fault of 
the pasture, according to the Illinois 
Experiment. Station, which - says, 
“Well bred cattle fattened on good 
pasture do not produce dark lean.” 
After extensive tests, the West Vir- 
ginia Station announced, “Grass as 
a feed was not found to produce dark 
lean in beef.” 


All authorities ad- 
mit that carotene 
from the pasture 
plant is stored in 
the fat of the animal that eats it. 
But since carotene is such an impor- 
tant source of vitamin A, the meat 
from a pasture-fed animal should be 
more valuable rather than less. But 


Carotene 
Stored in Fat 








you'll have to make the American 
housewife recognize this added value 
before you can stop the discrimina- 
tion against it. She’s been stung too 
many times with low-quality beef 
from a worn-out dairy cow and now 
associates that yellow color with 
stringy, unpalatable meat. Certain 
breeds of dairy cattle and most scrub 
cattle have yellow fat. Furthermore, 
as cattle become older, there is a 
material increase in the amount of 
yellow in their fat. But where two 
pieces of meat are of equal quality 
otherwise, the one with the yellow 
fat should be more valuable because 
of its carotene content. 


How much do you know about the 
color of beef, anyway? How many 
know that when beef is first cut, it is 
quite dark, but immediately begins 
to brighten in color, reaching its best 
in about an hour, and that it then 
slowly darkens, in several days be- 
coming quite dark? 

The South, with its pasture-fed’ 
cattle, has a stake in the attitude of 
the housewife in the butcher shop. 
So long as she refuses to accept bee 
with a little yellow in the fat, just 50 
long will the present standards fot 
grading carcasses continue, and jus 
so long will Southern pasture-fed 
cattle be penalized beyond the 
bounds of justice. New standards 


grading can be adopted only when 


Rie: 
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housewives accept them. 
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We Congratulate— 


af O. B. Copeland, who 
or f on Feb. 15 became 
editor of the Geor- 
gia Extension Serv- 
ice. 

Otis became a 
member of the edi- 
torial staff of The 
Progressive Farmer immediately 
after his graduation from the Geor- 
gia College of Agriculture in June, 
1938. He has served efficiently since 
that time as editor of the Young 
Southerners’ Department, assistant 
to the managing editor, and associate 
editor. 

With a thoroughly practical farm 
background, a number of years in 
4-H club, and in 4-H leadership activ- 
ities, a varied experience in agricul- 
tural journalism, and a good wife 
to help him (nee Miss Dorothy 
Causey), we predict for Otis a most 
successful career in his new field. 





Our Farm Quiz 
OF WHAT value is carotene in 


our diet? Is it true that fat from 
grass-fed steers is rich in carotene? 
See page 18. 

2. In checking containers for can- 
ning, what should be kept in mind? 
See page 42. 

3. Why is it true that we probably 
would not have had a World War 
II if we had properly utilized our 
victory in the first one? See page 62. 

4, What is a well organized plan 
for spring cleaning? See page 45. 

5. Explain how a friendly mouse 
brought fame to one man. See page 
w4 3 

6. What are some of the more 
common causes of infant mortality ? 
See page 34. 

7. How much feed will be needed 
to grow out 50 chicks into laying pul- 
lets? See page 20. 

8. What is the FSA baby chick 
goal per family in Georgia? See 
page 55. 


Short on Labor? 


lA NUMBER of agencies, in- 
cluding particularly county 
agents, AAA workers, and county 
War Boards are attempting to help 
in relieving farm labor shortages. 
State Farm Placement Service offices 
have also been set up, the representa- 
tives in this territory being— 
Alabama: Leonard Payne, 711 
Street, Montgomery. 


Florida: R. W. Robnett, New City Office 
Building, Tallahassee. 


Georgia: E. G. Scott, 620 State Office 
Building, Capitol Square, Atlanta. 

If your problem is becoming seri- 
ous, consult one of the local groups 
named or this state FPS man. 


Garden Required 


FOOD production experiments 

with six farm families on the Ex- 
Periment Station at Auburn have 
shown that land around the houses 
can be turned into the most valuable 
areas on the farm. 

Working with five tenants and 
one foreman, the department of hor- 
ticulture three years ago developed 
plans to use every foot of land about 
cach tenant’s cottage throughout the 
year. In fact, the families soon found 
that they had to work their gardens 


High 


and tend to other plantings or else 
lose their jobs, or see the work done 
by somebody else and taken out of 
their wages. On the area allotted to 
each cottage is now found a year- 


round garden, and an average of two 


apple trees, two pears, four peaches, 
two plums, seven grapes, five mus- 
cadines, and two figs. Fruit and nut 
trees are used in the poultry runs to 
provide shade for chickens and in 
the yards for shade and landscape ef- 
fects. All fences are covered with 
grapes, muscadines, beans, and other 
climbing fruits and vegetables. 

The best Negro garden produced 
the following number of servings 
from Jan. 1 to July 1, 1941: January, 
285; February, 240; March, 75; April, 
475; May, 795; June, 530. There 
were five in the family. Each serv- 
ing cost from 1/5 to 3/5 cent, not 
including the labor and manure. 

When one tenant was asked to 
plant a row of soybeans he replied, 
“That’s mule feed.” But his family 
liked the beans so well that the 
second year he planted two rows in- 
stead of one. L. O. Brackeen. 


Peanut-Shelling Tips 
fq] Wiue BELL, Lee County, 


Ala., has avoided losses in hand- 
shelling of peanuts by weighing out 
the peanuts in the hull, then weigh- 
ing back hulls and nuts separately. 
Any losses are deducted from the 
price per bushel paid the sheller. It’s 
all right with him for some of the 
peanuts to be eaten, just so they're 
paid for by those who eat them. 

A tip to new growers: Machine- 
shelled peanuts should not be shell- 
ed until just before planting. Hand- 
shelled nuts are better keepers. 


Alabama Poet 


Bert Henderson, 
Alabama poet, has 
found an ever-wid- 
ening circle of pub- 
lication for his 
pleasing poems 





oom ([100se of Para- 
doxes, Banner Press, 
Emory University, Ga., $1.50). 


Only a profound awareness of hu- 
manity—its suffering, its eternal 
struggle for beauty and love—could 
result in this collection of genuine 
merit. Honest and intimate is the 
emotion evoked by such lines as: 

I walked with Christ along Golgotha Way, 
Helped bear the heavy cross up Calvary. 
But when life crucified my heart today, 

He walked the road to Calvary with me. 


Nematode - Resistant 
Crops 


g I NOTED what was said re- 
cently about nematodes. What 
are some of the nematodes-resistant 
crops? 

Most vegetables are quite suscepti- 
ble to nematode attack. Many field 
crops are not. Following is a list of 
those that are only slightly suscepti- 
ble or entirely immune to this pest: 


Barley Natal grass 
Beggarweed Pearl millet 
Broomcorn Redtop 

Millet Rye 

Chufas Sorghum 

Corn Timothy 

Velvet beans Wheat 

Kafir Winter oats 

Milo Nearly all grasses 
Peanuts Laredo soybeans 


Brabham, Iron, and Victor cowpeas. 














IS THE STUFF 
GOOD TRUCKS 
ARE MADE OF 





POWER is the measure of how much 


work a truck can do. 
you're interested in these times when 
every truck faces a longer, tougher job. 
The truck with the most power doesn’t 
wear out as fast. 
the most power moves your capacity 
loads quicker. You may have to depend 
on your own truck to do ail/ your haul- 
ing throughout the war period. If it’s 
a GMC, you’ve got more usable pow- 
er than any other comparable truck. 
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And that’s what 


And the truck with 


General Motors Truck and Coach is co- 
operating with Government policy in the 
manufacture and distribution of all 
GMC trucks. 





Truck operators can co-operate in the 
nation’s transportation program by care- 
ful driving and proper maintenance of 
their trucks. This will lengthen the life 
of both tires and trucks. 
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Under Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard’s 
three-V slogan, “Vege- 
tables for Vitality for 
Victory,” a new national defense garden program 
has been launched. A lot has already been said and 
written, but we want to know, in not more than 
250 words, what our Young Southerners are doing 
about it. Remember Pearl Harbor and tell us 
“What I Am Doing to Help Produce More Food 
and Feed This Year,” either in a club or as an in- 
dividual project. Along with the “garden truck,” 
we also want to know about the plans for raising 
your calves, pigs, chickens, etc., and the feed for 
them. For best boy’s letter, we will give $5 worth of 
Defense Savings Stamps and the same prize for the 
best girl’s letter. For all other letters published, we 
will send the following books: for boys, Tom Sawyer 
Grows Up; for girls, The Little Minister. Mail 
letters before March 15 to Yousg Southerners, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you — Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 


“When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling” 


“N for Victory” 
Contest 


Many native songs 
rank high in popu- 
larity in Ireland to- 
day, but none more 
so than “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.” This song 
was written by two Americans who never saw Ire- 
land—the late Ernest R. Ball, a native of Cleveland, 
O., and George Graff, Jr., a New Yorker. 

As has happened on other occasions, the song 
was created to meet an emergency. Chauncey 
Olcott, the famous stage star of Irish romantic oper- 
ettas, telephoned his publishers, late in 1912, that 
he needed a new song for a forthcoming play, 
adding that something about “eyes” would do. 
That afternoon the request went to George Graff, 
ace lyric writer and business executive, to whom 
song writing was a hobby. Graff had a business 
meeting at 8 o'clock that evening but he wrote and 
mailed the lyric before the appointed hour. The 
next morning the publisher turned it over to Ernest 
Ball, and before the day was over, the song was 
completed. 

Ball’s many successful ballads won him popular 


Answers to Riddles 


3—Alexander Graham Bell. 14—Thomas Marshall. 15— 


Andrew Jackson. 16—!ames Madison. 18—Grover Cleveland. 
19—William Jennings Brvan. 29—"ohn Tyler. 


SON ANE, St REO 





“Doggone it, why does a fellow have to practice scales, with a game of ‘one-eyed cat’ goin’ on?” 


acclaim. He became a vaudeville headliner, sing- 
ing his own songs, which included, “Love Me and 
the World Is Mine,” “Till the Sands of the Desert 
Grow Cold,” “Mother Machree,” and many others. 
He died suddenly in a theater dressing room in Santa 
Ana, Calif., on May 3, 1927. Graff still lives in a 
New York suburb. Both he and Ball were among 
the one hundred song writers and publishers who 
were organized by Victor Herbert, in 1914, into the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers. . 

Editor’s Note-—In April, our “Melodies That Linger On” 
series will feature the beloved “The Rosary.” 


The statement, 
“Use 1-3-5,” even 
though it sounds 
like a fertilizer 
recommendation, indicates the feed required to 
grow 50 chicks into laying pullets. One hundred 
pounds of starting mash would last the chicks for 
about six weeks. It would then require about 200 
pounds of growing mash and two bushels of corn 
to feed the chicks to frying size. At this age, the 
males would be sold and the remaining pullets 
would eat another 100 pounds of growing mash and 


Maybe You Know 


FRONTIERS FOR SOUTHERN FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 
By EDWARD A. O’NEAL, President, American Farm Bureau Federation 


Just as Alexander sighed because there 
were no new worlds to conquer, there 
have been many in recent years who 
professed to believe that, once our 
physical frontiers were conquered, 
there would be nothing left to spur 
future generations to great effort, that 
driving individualism and rugged in- 
dependence would be stifled. 

I can feel only pity for those who 
surrender to such pessimism. Can anyone study the his- 
tory of science and invention without being impressed with 
the fact that every useful invention has opened up new 
and vast frontiers that have been an invitation and a 
challenge? 

The advent of steam power caused many to envision 
a time when it would be impossible to keep the masses 
of the people at work. When the automobile appeared, 
there were those who could see only national disaster in 
its wake. Carriage and harness factories would have to 
close; railroads would have to be torn up. When the 
mechanical harvester was introduced, and when threshing 
machines came on the scene, some of the machines actually 





2) EAR Young Southerners: 

. A group in our community gathered up 
some books and sent them to an army camp last 
week. Maybe your club, school, or Sunday school 
class would like to do this. Almost any book, even 
textbooks used in schools, would be welcome in 
some camps. . . . One member of our church fur- 
nished flowers for the pulpit quite a long time. 
The news spread that this person grew pretty flow- 
ers, and now she is making many sales to people 
in a nearby town. .. . The young fellow on this 


page is getting an early start with baseball practice, 


he hopes. For your spring playing, consider soft- 
ball. Girls play it as well as boys, and not much 
equipment is needed. By the way, if you like to 
fly kites, this is the month for them. . . . Who has 
done the most for your neighborhood? This month 
200 farm boys and girls wrote us about things older 
people have done for them. Prize-winning letters 
are on another page. . . . Next month one of our 
stories will be “Inexpensive Fun With a Camera.” 
Beginners will be surprised how simple it is to take 
good snapshots. Those who already know some- 
thing of photography will get new ideas. . . . Are 
you entering college this fall? Now is the time to 
make plans, especially if you must work to pay part 
of your expenses... . Edward A. O’Neal, a former 
Alabama farm boy, has become one of the top-notch 
leaders in American agriculture. All farm boys and 
girls will be interested in his article on this page. ... 
In visiting several farms recently I heard most often, 
“The older boys and men are in military service and 
defense work. The labor shortage is serious.” We 
Young Southerners can do our bit toward winning 
this war by taking over some of the many farm jobs 
to be done. Sincerely yours, 


Lanoba & & 


three bushels of corn by the time they start laying. 
One bag starter, 3 bags grower, and 5 bushels corn 
will adequately take care of the 50 chicks. 


The chicks should have starting or growing mash 
available at all times in waste-proof hoppers, from 
one day old until they start laying. The corn should 
be fed twice daily, beginning with small amounts 
when the chicks are four weeks old and gradually 
increasing the amounts until they receive all they 
will clean up after 12 weeks. D. F. King. 


A number of famous 
men were born in 


“Famous Men” 
March. Below you will 


Riddles 

find the birthday dates 
of several of them and a statement about each to 
help identify the person named, Can you name 
them? 3—The inventor of the telephone. 14— 
Vice president under President Wilson. 15—“Old 
Hickory.” 16—Dolly Madison’s husband. 18—The 
only president to be defeated for a second term who 
later succeeded in being elected again. 19—The 
Great Commoner. 29—“Tippecanoe and - - - - - 
too,” was used as his campaign song. 

Victor Hamner, Texas. 


were wrecked by laborers who saw them only as instru- 
ments of the devil which would take away from honest 
men the means of earning a living. 

How ridiculous these things seem to us now! Every 
useful invention has opened up new frontiers that we 
never knew existed. But they were there, just waiting 
for somebody to uncover them. 

Let us recognize that American agriculture found a 
frontier in the agricultural situation of 1933. Organized 
agriculture conquered that frontier, and in so doing it 
taught a great lesson to other groups on the importance 
of price relationships. 

Records indicate that productive efficiency per worker 
in agriculture has increased just about as rapidly as it has 
in industry. The epoch-makigg discovery of the possi- 
bilities of hybrid corn is one of the greatest developments 
of the modern age. It makes possible increased produc- 
tion at decreased cost. The development of cold-storage 
lockers is of major consequence to agriculture everywhere. 
These things represent frontiers that have challenged the 
initiative and enterprise of farm. people. Is there anybody, 
anywhere, who would prefer that these discoveries had 
never been made? 
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I See by the Ads 


I been a seein’ 
by the ads in this 
paper for a right 
smart while now 
where one of the 
big thrashin’ ma- 
chine companies 
has been mak- 
ing thrashin’ 
machines of one 
kind or another 
for a hundred 
years and over. I ain’t lived that 
long but I been seein’ that kind of 
thrashin’ machines ever since I was 
a boy. They are so much finer now 
than they was then, I just been a 
wonderin’ what the first one must 
of looked like. I bet you it couldn’t 
of been much more than a common 
box with some spikes drove in it. 





BILL CASPER 


What they got now sure does beat 
what they used to have when I was 
a boy. In them days, you had to 
swing a cradle to cut your wheat. 
That was a right smart of a job too. 
Then if you didn’t have no boys your 


‘old lady had to come along and 


gether it up in a bundle and tie it 
with a hand of straw. Then you 
and her would have to quit in time 
to shock it before dark. 


By and by, you would haul it up 


‘and stack it to wait till the thrasher 


come. Then if you got a good rain, 
you could plow up the ground and 
sow peas. The thrash would al- 
ways show up about dark, just in 
time for supper. That meant your 
old lady had to cook just about 
everything on the place to feed ten 
or twelve hungry men and then fix 
beds for them. 

All that is a thing of the past now. 
You don’t have to do no cradlin’, no 
shockin’, no stackin’. You don’t 
have to stand on no platform a pok- 
in’ bundles of wheat into the thrash 
while you breath in enough dust to 
line your insides all the way down 
to your gizzard and make mud balls 
every time you spit, which has to be 
pretty often. 

No sir, these here new thrashes 
goes right out in the field and takes 
the wheat just like it stands. You 
just drive it around and around. It 
does the cradlin’. It does its own 
feedin’. It cuts loose and does the 
thrashin’ whilst it’s a goin’. You 
don’t have to pile no straw because 
it scatters that out over the field 
where it come from. All you have 
to do is the drivin’, and have a 
measurin’ man to take the thrashed 
wheat away from there before the 
box runs over. 


No sir, I don’t blame them folks 
for kinder braggin’. They’ve done 
something to brag about. 

I asked Marthy what she thought 
of this new-fangled way of thrash- 
in’ without cuttin’, and she said she 
thought it was fine, it give the 
woman folks a lot more time to set 
and knit. Now she wants somebody 
to make a attachment for it that will 
chop and pick cotton, plant and hoe 
the garden, milk the cow, and feed 
the chickens. There just ain’t no 
satisfyin’ women folks, is there? 


If you don’t see the ad I’m a writ- 
in about in this paper, hunt up your 
last one. I know I seen it in there. 
Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


Answer to musical cartoon in classified 
Vertising section: “The South American 
ay. 


V-C FERTILIZERS are manufac- 
tured in many different analyses, so 
that there is a V-C Fertilizer for every 
crop on every soil on every farm. Ask 
Your V-C Agent! 


V-C FERTILIZERS contain the 
best sources of plant food, carefully 
selected and balanced to become 
available according to the feeding 
schedule of the particular crop. 


V-C FERTILIZERS are the easy- 
drilling kind. They stay in one of the 
many V-C factories and cure until 
they have that smooth, free-flowing 
quality for which they are famous. 


V-C FERTILIZERS are backed by 
more than 35 MILLION tons of ex- 
perience. For nearly half a century, 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Cor- 
poration has manufactured fertilizers 
for every crop on every soil. 





WE ARE ALL-OUT TO WIN THIS WAR! This year your 
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crops represent more than a year’s income to you. They are 
“Food for Freedom’ or material vital to victory. That’s why 


you need the best fertilizer, su 
knows your soil—your friendly 


lied to you by a man who 
-C Agent. 


Just average results show that one ton of the proper fertilizer, 
rightly used, will produce the following crops, or crop products: 
enough extra pork to prepare a meal for 1,000 soldiers . . . or, 
enough extra milk to supply 2,272 children with one quart each 


...or, 3,950 loaves of bread... or, 


200 bushels of potatoes...or, 


1,500 pounds of cotton...or, 1,400 pounds of tobacco. 


Wit 


his complete, reliable, first-hand knowledge of soils 


and crops in your section, your V-C Agent can help you to 
beat the average. And, Uncle Sam asks everybody to beat 


average production this year. 


Remember, your V-C Fertilizers are especially-designed and 
carefully-prepared to help you get the best-paying yields and 


quality from your particular soil. 
V-C Agent recommends and you 


Use the V-C Fertilizers your 
help yourself and help Uncle 


Sam too. See your V-C Agent today! He is your Agent for 


Victory Crops! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Richmond, Virginia 





Norfolk, Va. G boro, N.C. Wilmingt N.C. Columbia, $.C. Atlanta, Ga. Savannah, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. Birmingham, Ala. Jackson, Miss. Memphis, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 
Orlando, Fia. East St. Louis, ll. Baltimore ,Md. Carteret, N. J. Cincinnati, O. 
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The chick advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. 


You can safely patronize them. 











x7RA COST ACCORDING To piay 










GET FREE 

SAMPLES AT ONCE 
Don’t wait an- 
4 other minute. 

Earnings up to $5.00 
a day or $45 a week 
possible. Be our Agents 
and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time. 
Sell our famous line of 
Sweet Georgia Brown 
Hair Dressing, Face 
Powder, Bleach Cream, 
Incense, Curios, Jewelry, 
Perfumes. Two Big lines 
—50c and 25¢ goods. 
Sales made on sight. No 
experience needed. 
Write today for FREE 
SAMPLES and FREE 
Big Sample Case Offer. 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2241 Indiana Ave., Dept. C-116, Chicago, Ill. 











Why Do Manufacturers Advertise? 


In its modern sense and _ proportions 
advertising is comparatively new. 


Even in the early stages of the publishing 
business, newspapers did not solicit adver- 
tisements and many would not accept them. 
In those days manufacturers depended on 
word-of-mouth endorsements by old cus- 
tomers to spread the news about the quality 
of their products. Consequently, industries 
were small and their trade was largely local. 


The large manufacturer of today must— 


1. Find buyers for his goods throughout 
the nation. 


2. Produce a product of such quality 
and at such a price that he can se 
in competition with other manufac- 
turers. Advertising accomplishes the 


PPHPPL PP LP PLP LLGLGDODG LG GLODGGLG GGG DLGLDO LOLI DDD DOLLOP DLODDIDOLGO LOO LLL DOD GOOD DOOR 


first objective, and it in turn makes 
the second possible. 

Advertising tells the people that a certain 
product is dependable and is worth the 
price. Without advertising, millions of 
people would’ never hear of that product. 
Having read about it, they buy it, like it, 
and buy more of it. By producing in large 
volume to fill the increased demand, the 
manufacturer cuts the cost of production 
and is enabled to sell a quality product 
at a lower price. 


So the manufacturer advertises to in- 
crease sales so as to keep quality up and 
cost down. Ask yourself if it isn’t in your 
own interest to patronize manufacturers 
who advertise. 























BIG BEN’ 


KEEPS ’EM 
ROLLING 
DOWN ON 
THE FARM 
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Brooder Curtain 


simple and inexpensive to make from regular 
cotton-sack ducking. 
ing out rain and cold drafts. 


Handy Farm Devices 


Adjustable Gate This is a very convenient 

swinging gate which can be 
adjusted in height at the latch end to clear ice or 
snow, to let pigs or chickens through, etc. The 
brace boards slide back into the notches, and hold 
when the latch end is lifted up to give any de- 
sired height. I. W. Dickerson. 





My poultry and brooder Eh 
house ventilator curtain is 


It is very useful for keep- 


Note that the loose Ch 





end of the curtain has a wood strip attached for 


pulling curtain. 
eyebolts for tightening. 


t 


The brackets supporting wire guides on the right have 


George W. Bruce, 
Childress County, Tex. 


We had always had trouble 
with feed racks not strong 
enough to stand and with feed pulled out of 
the rack. So we sawed some green sweet gum 
lumber and made a feed trough and rack com- 
bined, and set it two feet above the ground. 
The trough is 6 feet wide and 12 inches high, 
made entirely out of sweet gum lumber put on 


Hay Saver 















































Now time is more precious than ever before! 
On the farm, in mills and factories, every min- 
ute counts. America needs good timekeeping! 
BIG BEN LOUD ALARM rings intermittently and 
means business. Black finish, nickel trim, $3.50 
BABY BEN ALARM smaller but just as reliable, 
comes in choice of black or ivory finish...$3.50 
Above clocks with luminous dial, a dollar more 





BINGO alarm is good 
Westclox quality. Brown 
orivory finishat only $1.50 


SHELBY alarm comes in 
brown or ivory finish, a 
colored trim $2.7 





DUNBAR self-starting elec- 
tric wall clock. Tilted case 
for easier reading... $3.95 
baediigsaceic é 


COUNTRY CLUB electric 





alarm comes in maroon 
finish, plain dial, at $2.95 





leas. 


POCKET BEN is still the 

* reliable wrist watch. Hand- champion of pocket 

some chrome finish $3.95 watches. A beautyat $1.75 
Prices subject to change without nolice 


WESTC LOX’ 


a4 WESTCLOX, Division of General Time 
Saas, Instruments Corp., LaSalle-Peru, Il. 
Bi Wenclon are priced $1.50 to $6.95, 


* WRIST BEN is a sturd 






lus ene ne local 


xes. “Trade Mark Reg. U.S. P 






Tombstone 


NRTTBa Gervine Marble ond Granite memorials of last 
ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
W eke) 30 in., width 20 in, thh. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 
] Seell Freight peid. Satish d. Free catalog, 
‘Amaricen Memertel Co. Dept, A.18, Atlenta,Ge, 
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green. 


There is about two ‘tein of trough on each side of the rack. A cow 


has to stick her head two feet over the trough to eat out of the rack, and if 
she moves her head back, the hay that drops falls in the trough rather than 
on the ground. The trough we made was 14 feet long, with the upright bars 


to the rack about 5 feet high. 


Door Stop 


iron 1” x 4%” x 24” long, 


I like this easily constructed garage door 
stop because it holds the door in place and 
keeps it from blowing in any direction. 
and then drill two %- 
inch holes in the plain end an inch apart as in the 
diagram. These holes are for fastening the iron piece to 


John L. Anderson, 
Jackson County, Ga. 


Bend a piece of 





the stake. Bend iron to give enough spring to hold door 
in safety catch. To close door, merely step on iron to release safety catch. 


Cheap Laborer 


Fyke Adams. 


With help scarce, Ray W. Carpenter, agricultural engi- 


neer for the Maryland Extension Service, recommends 
a quarter-horsepower motor as a labor-saving device that will release man- 
power for other jobs, cut operating costs, and get the work done faster and 


better. 


A quarter-horsepower motor can handle any operation designed for 


hand power; in fact, there is power to spare, Mr. Carpenter points out. A 


normal man at hard work exerts about one-tenth of a horsepower. 


Such 


a motor can run the corn sheller, seed cleaner and grader, potato and fruit 
grader, vegetable washer, small cement mixer, grindstone, post drill, pump 
and deliver water, run a small shop saw, or grind 40 pounds of feed per hour. 
Operating costs vary between one and two cents per hour. 


Movies Worth Seeing 


H. M. Pulham, Esq. Excellent per- 
formances by 
Robert Young and Hedy Lamarr as a man 
and woman who refuse to give up their 


different ways of life for love. (Over 16.) 


An unforgettable story 
of some English flyers 
who have fallen behind enemy lines. Well 
worth seeing. (Over 16.) 


The Man Who _ Rollicking satire about 
Came to Dinner a famous man with no 

manners, his stay in a 
home that didn’t want him, his secretary, 
and an actress. Monty Woolley, Bette Da- 
vis, Ann Sheridan. (Over 16.) 


Johnny Eager A realistic story of a 
conscienceless gangster 


Joan of Paris 


“and the girl he frames into believing she 


has committed murder. Robert Taylor, Lana 
Turner. (Over 16.) 


Stars in H. M. Pulham, Esq. 





Hellzapoppin’ A_ roaring, rollicking 
comedy with Olson and 
Johnson. From the famous Broadway hit. 


(Family.) 
Lady For a Night 


Romance in the deep 
South. Joan Blon- 
dell, John Wayne. (Over 16.) 

About a teacher, 
her love affair, and 
a pupil who becomes a Presidential candi- 
date. Claudette Colbert. (Over 16.) 


Remember the Day 


Night of January 16th A first-rate mys- 
tery. Robert 
Preston, Ellen Drew. (Over 16.) 
The Vanishing A charming story of 
Virginia family life in Vir- 
ginia a_ generation 
ago. (Family.) 


Also Recommended = For Whole Fami- 

ly.—Dumbo, Birth 
of the Blues, Keep "Em Flyin’, One Foot in 
Heaven, Babes on Broadway, Smilin’ 
Through, They Died With Their Boots On, 
Kathleen, any Andy Hardy, any Dr. Kil- 
dare, any Gene Autry film. For Persons 
Over 16.—Ball of Fire, Maltese Falcon, 
Chocolate Soldier, How Green Was My 
Valley, Louisiana Purchase, Sergeant York, 
Shadow of the Thin Man, Suspicion, Swamp 
Water. For Adults—King’s Row, Design 
for Scandal, Appointment for Love, Two- 
Faced Woman. 











THE DEMAND FOR MORE 


AND MORE MILK IS BEING | 


MET with MORE and MORE 


NEW DE LAVAL 
MILKERS 


| Now more than ever U.S. milk and milk 


products are of the most significant im- 
portance .... an importance incapable 
of exaggeration. The 
cows must be milked 
-... and thousands of 
farmers are now mak- 
ing dead sure they will 
be milked .... and that 
they will be milked right 
for best production..., 
by putting new De Laval Milkers to work 
for better, faster, cleaner milking .... 
and for the important saving of time and 
labor they make possible. See your 
local De Laval Dealer today. 





r 


— AND FOR MORE BUTTERFAT A 


NEW DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


Butterfat is one of the most important 
of all foods. Waste through inefficient 
separation is out... . out on the basis 
of wastage of a valuable food .... out on 
the basis of loss of income to the pro- 
ducer. New De Laval Separators are end- 
ing both waste of butterfat and income 
+ ++. new De Lavals are saving and 
earning. 


‘ 2 De Laval Separators 

os De Laval World’s 
Standard and 
Junior Series Sep- 
arators best meet 
every need and 
purse. High or 
low stands elec- 
tric motor drives 
furnished for all 
except No. 1 size. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


New York San Francisco 
165 Broadway 61 Beale St. 









Chicago 
427 Randolph St. 








to Help Prevent 
Permanent Injury 


To check bog spavin you must 
catch it at first signs of puffi- 
ness, before the hock bunch 
hardens. 

When first noticed, rub 
Absorbine on the puffy hock 

l to stimulate local circulation, 

to increase the blood flow, which in turn re- 
duces the swelling. Then apply an Absorbine 
poultice for 3 hours. Repeat the treatment 
twice daily until the swelling goes down. 

Absorbine-fs not a “‘cure all,”” but it is most 
helpful if you use it as recommended. That's 
why many experienced horsemen and veteri- 
naries use Absorbine to help check windgall, 
curbs, thoroughpin and similar congestive 
troubles, to help prevent them from becoming 
permanent, painful, incurable afflictions. $2.50 
the long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


_ABSORBINE 


cory of AIRPOWER 


—and full information, new Victory 
Courses, aircraft and engine mechanics, 
construction, drafting; also home study. 
Simplified, compressed. Also shipyard 
welding. On million dollar airport. Thou- 
sands of Graduates working. Government at 
Approved Courses. Write or wire pee eport 
‘aia 


WESTERN AIR COLLEGE 


AUTO- DIESEL 
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Y. S. Letters to Uncle P. F. 


Miss Modena Hickman 
has done a great deal for 
the young people in our 
community. She has been 
an . invalid since infancy, a victim of 
infantile paralysis, and goes around 
in a rolling chair. She is our 4-H 
club leader. Being very kind and 
jolly, the height of her joy is in help- 
ing others. 

This good woman often gives us 
socials and different kinds of enter- 
tainments in her home, where every 
minute of the evening is spent in fun 
and laughter. She is always just one 
of us. Our parents never worry 
when we are in her company. 

If we plan anything in our com- 
munity for church, school, clubs, or 
showers, we go to Miss Hickman for 
advice and help. She nearly always 
has something new for us. She is 
now having us do Red Cross work, 
such as sewing, saving old papers, 
old rags, and car tags to help in the 
defense work. 

Just being around Miss Hickman 
makes us think how fortunate we 
are to be able to move about and 
walk, and how wonderful to see a 
person as jolly and useful as ‘she is, 
though a hopeless cripple. She is an 
inspiration to all of us. 

Frances Beasley, 
Copiah County, Miss. 





My*mother has done 
much for the young peo- 
|} ple of this community. 
Back in 1917-18, she rode 
Kirecbock over this quarter of the 
county to find those who would at- 
tend high school if one were built. 
For fifteen years, all members of the 
graduating classes had been her 
pupils or members of her 4-H club. 
She is very proud when someone 
calls her “the mother of the Buck- 
eye High School.” 

Mother has been our 4-H club lead- 
er since its organization twenty-one 
years ago. Many honors have come 
to our community, including college 
scholarships, medals and prize rib- 
bons, money for prizes won and for- 
products sold, numerous trips to state 
and national meets. From our ranks 
have gone some of the county’s 
most successful businessmen, farm- 
ers, teachers, homemakers, church 
workers, musicians, an author, two 
county agents, and six fine soldier 
boys. She keeps posted on all 
projects offered and _ encourages 
members to enter all possible con- 
tests. There is a wonderful interest 
in and support of work. 





She “tells the world” about her 
club and community, being a con- 
tributor to the local newspaper and 
other publications, including The 
Progressive Farmer. Her library, 
typewriter, and home are always at 
the disposal of the neighborhood’s 
youngsters. She has been a teacher 
in the Sunday school for twenty-five 
years. Dad and I are mighty proud 
of her! ]. B. Land, 

Garrard County, Ky. 

Editor’s Note.—Frances Beasley and J. 

B. Land won the $5 prizes in our “Person 


Who Has Done the Most for My Commu- 
nity” contest. 


OUR YOUNG People’s Union has 

a “birthday can,” and when mem- 
bers have birthdays, they put into the 
jar as many pennies as they are years 
old. When anyone gets sick or any 
need arises, we use the money to buy 
food, clothing, or whatever is neces- 
sary. Alice Kimsey, 
Towns County, Ga. 


FATHERS ARE often unable to 
attend afternoon meetings. We, 
therefore, set our school party at 
6:30 p.m., and planned it as a dessert 
party. Mother, father, and children 
came from the supper table and had 
their dessert at school. We served 
ice cream and cake. The parents, 
children, and teachers were all to- 
gether, and the dessert was served 
shortly after their arrival. Then we 
had an hour and a half for frolic. 

Anna Bell Wilson, 
Madison County, Tenn. 


THE 4-H CLUB has been organ- 
ized in my community six years. I 
have been a member for four years. 
I have made almost all of my cloth- 
ing the past two years and helped my 
mother and grandmother with their 
sewing. I also learned to can foods 
and make small pieces of furniture. 
We have a 4-H party occasionally 
and invite our parents to join us in 
the fun. Hazel Turner, 

Marshall County, Ky. 


OUR COMMUNITY center was 
completed in four months after it 
was started. Patrons donated tim- 
ber and cash, school clubs and teach- 
ers gave other money and the work. 
We formed a recreational club—in- 
cluding anyone looking for whole- 
some, Christian recreation. During 
the summer we met once a week, 
read magazines, played pingpong 
and checkers, and did the Virginia 
Reel and other folk dances. 

Donald Newton, 
Copiah County, Miss. 


Plans for Your March Party 


Q A CIRCUS at home is a grand 
idea for a party, writes Charlene 
Chesteen, of Montgomery County, 
Miss, The invitations are in the form 
of admittance tickets. A sign read- 
ing “Main Tent” is hung over the 
living room door, and each guest is 
given a clown hat and collar made 
of white wrapping paper with large 
colored dots. The “Greatest Collec- 


‘tion of Animals in Captivity” is a 


8toup of pictures of animals, which 
take shape when the guests draw 
lines through dots. “Great Peanut- 
Eating Elephant” is an elephant 

drawn on heavy wrapping 
Paper, with a large hole for a mouth. 
guest is given a dozen peanuts 


to throw through the mouth, and the 
one with the highest score receives 
a bag of peanuts as a prize. Hot 
dogs, pink lemonade, lollipops, and 
popcorn furnish. the refreshments 
and carry out the circus atmosphere. 
Other gay party ideas for all seasons, 
with complete details for decorations, 
refreshments, and games, may be 
found en pages 95-127, in The Com- 
munity Handbook. 





A thousand and one questions are an- 
swered in “The Community Hand- 
book.” Handy and attractive, 25 cents 
each or 10 for $2 postpaid. Send order 
to Young Southerners, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
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CUAL OR 


PEI es 


Are you sure your children’s 
shoes are ALL LEATHER*? 





ON’T answer too quickly! You, too, 
may have been deceived by appear- 
ances! Do you realize some children’s 


shoes have paper or fiberboard substi-' 


tutes for leather in vital hidden counters, 
insoles, and heel bases? 

Although such shoes may Jook all right 
when new, they can’t withstand wear 
and weather as all-leather* shoes do. 

Look at your children’s shoes! Are they 
breaking down prematurely? Failing to 
give proper support to growing feet? If so, 
perhaps you didn’t insist on all-leather* 
shoes. Next time, demand POLL-PARROT 
or STAR BRAND shoes built of leather,* 
not only in visible parts, but in vital 
hidden parts, too. They’re more econom- 
ical because they last longer and cut 
repair bills. Roberts, Johnson & Rand, 
Branch of International Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





*No paper or fiberboard in counters, insoles, or heel bases 





POLL-PARROT AND STAR BRAND 
SHOES ARE ALL LEATHER* 


Leather Insole Leather Counter Leather Heel Base 


oP ee? 


sturdy _ sttug-fitting substantial 





Poll-Fa rrot 


AND 


“STAR BRAND SHOES . a. 


FOR BOYS ano 





GIRLS 





Reliable advertising is one of our best sources of information. 


Let’s 


read the advertisements and buy advertised brands of merchandise. 








CJickled 
Pink! ! 


And why? Be- 
cause he found 
there was a way to relieve chat 
aggravating gas, headache, listless- 
ness, coated tongue and bad breath, 
from which he had suffered, due to 
spells of constipation. He tried 
ADLERIKA—why don’t you? It is 
an effective blend of 5 carminatives 
and 3 laxatives for DOUBLE action. 
ADLERIKA quickly relieves gas, and 
gentle bowel action follows surpris- 
ingly fast. Take this ad along to the 
drug store. 








put possible to ha 
water at low cost. \ 





Octave POMP Goa se, BETOS ML 


ag EGGS WANTED 


RUNNING WATER 


“St INCREASES EGG LAYING 


It’s up to every farmer to 
increase egg 


uction 

y —milk production—to 

=e make beef and hogs “_ 
faster. Running wateris 

important — tests prove 
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‘In a J 


HE extra value that’s built into 

John Deere Straight-Through 
Combines reflects itself in shorter, 
easier and more profitable har- 
vests. 


In John Deere Straight-Through 
Combines, grain and straw are 
handled in a straight line from 
the cutter bar on through the ma- 
chine. There are no turns, no 
corners to cause clogging or pil- 
ing. Big-capacity, rasp-bar cyl- 
inder . . . full-width separation, 
and extra-large cleaning units in- 
sure faster, cleaner threshing in 
all crops. 


Heavy-duty, canvas-type plat- 
form which cuts from 1'% to 40 
inches from the ground ... slip- 


JOHN DEERE 


STRAIGHT 
T 


pROUCH 
COMBINES 
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Straight - Through COMBINE 


inp Dose, Moline, IIL, 
Nos. 11-A and 12-A Straight-Through Combines. 
MURA is cccccccccccccccccccessscccsevccsescocece . 
TOWN........ 


STATE. .ccccccccccccccceseceeeReF.Dus cooccccvese 
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clutch, ground-driven reel .. . 
low-down, auger unloading grain 
tank ... V-belt drives ... simple 
sliding hitch for narrowing down 
transporting width . .. high-grade 
bearings throughout . . . a mini- 
mum of grease fittings located 
where they are easy-to reach... 
an even, uniform spread of straw 
behind the combine .. . and safety 
slip clutches wherever needed are 
other advantages that pay big 
dividends in John Deere Combine 
ownership. 

Take the time now to write for 
free folder covering the No. 11-A 
five-foot and the No. 12-A six- 
foot combines. Then arrange to 
see these great cost-reducing com- 
bines at your John Deere dealer’s. 





Please send me Free Folder on the John Deere 


Ceres eerererereseseees erererecece 


> 













@ Get the Habit—read the advertisements and 
keep up with the latest developments. he ad- 
vertisements in this issue offer the latest in their 
respective lines. Read them regularly. 











IF SO, THIS IS IMPORTANT 
NEWS FOR YOU 


You can get 10% more wool shearin 








r sheep by machine than wit 
jd b 3s. Wool tage nd better— 
ings you more money. you save 
yourself time and hard work. 
A Stewart shearing machine costs as 
little as $26.95, complete with extra 
les, and soon pays for itself. 
rite for new Stewart bulletin, ‘‘Har- 


E ca’ of Stewart electric 
od aepowee pping and shearing 
Made and guaranteod b: Chicag 
Fiexibie Shaft Co., D 79, 56 0 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. Over Half a 
C. ‘aking Quality Products. 


“STEWART 
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ITS NOT 


CUSSEDNESS 


INEEDA 


| COLLARPAD) 







If you should see 
that collar riding 
your mule’s windpipe 
when he‘has a hard pull, 
you wouldn’t say it was 
cussedness that made 
him slow up—you’d help 
him out with a Ta-pat-co collar 
ad. Protect shoulders and pre- 
vent collar choke with Ta- 
pat-co—the collar pad with 
rust-proofed RED hooks. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


TA IPAT-CO 


COLLAR PADS 

















THE BEST SHEARING MACHINES MADE 





PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS & “COLLAR CHOKE” 
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4-H Boys 
Fight 
Fires 

to Win 


By G. J. FOWLER 
Alabama Boys’ 4-H Club Leader 


(0) “EVERYBODY loses 
when forests burn,” declare 
Alabama 4-H club boys in their 
campaign to check forest fires. 
So these boys study the prob- 
lem in club meetings, make 
fire-prevention signs, distribute 
fire-prevention calendars, con- 
duct timber improvement demon- 
strations, plant seedling trees, put out 

. woods fires. ’ 

Foresters say that Nature, if not 
too seriously handicapped by woods 
fires and greedy timber cutting, will 
produce sufficient trees for reforesta- 
tion. The 4-H club boys are trying 
to teach and demonstrate the impor- 
tance of woods fire prevention. 


“Put Out That Match!”; “Prevent 


' Forest Fires—It Pays”; “Woods Fires 


Destroy Wealth—Stop Them!”, and 
other such roadside slogans are famil- 
iar to Alabama motorists. With the 
help of lumber companies, business 

_concerns, and civic organizations, 
4-H clubs have constructed and erect- 
ed 3,063 such signs. The signs are 
uniform throughout the state, but the 
manner in which they were built va- 
ried in the different counties. In one 
county a large timber company fur- 
nished the lumber, a local hardware 
store provided paint and nails, and 
the school shop was used in making 
and painting the signs. 

Last year 1,348 club meetings were 
devoted to a study of forestry. The 
effect of fire was demonstrated by 
cross-sections of logs that had been 
damaged. Film strip pictures were 
used to show that in addition to 
damaging timber, fires destroy food 
and cover for wildlife, woods flow- 
ers, and seed for reforestation. 

Evidence that the boys are doing 
more than talk is the following re- 
port from some Walker County boys: 

“This year the 4-H boys of the 
Thach community are winners in 
the county fire-prevention contest. 
They put out 61 forest fires. 

“These boys have fire captains in 
each settlement around their school. 






























When a fire is spotted they immedi- 
ately go and help put it out. The 
next day they report this fire to their 
club secretary. He asks questions 
to determine how many acres were 
burned and how many would have 
been burned had it not been put out. 
From these records the secretary re- 
ported 61 fires extinguished which 
had burned over 1,700 acres. If these 
fires had not been put out, they 
would have damaged several thou- 
sand acres. 

Four-H club calendars carrying 
fire-prevention slogans are used in the 
educational campaign. These calen- 
dars are constcnt rentinders to “Save 
the Saplings and Save the Soil.” 
Business concerns and civic clubs 
bought 48,750 of the 1941 calendars 
and had them placed in 4-H homes. 

Another useful device is the fire- 
prevention agreement. This form is 
circulated by 4-H members and is 
signed by anyone who agrees not to 
set woods fires and to help in extin- 
guishing fires that have been started. 
In 1940 Jefferson County boys got 
12,000 people to sign them. 

Also considerable work is being 
done in timber stand improvement 
and setting out seedling trees. In 
three years 754,785 seedlings have 
been planted by Alabama 4-H boys. 

And, too, 4-H boys have had a part 
in establishing 242 woodland im- 
provement demonstrations. The ma- 
jority of these, many of which are 
located on state highways, are in tim- 
ber thinning. In several instances 
property owners have given boys 
wood from the trees they cut in tim 
ber thinning demonstrations. In this 
way the boys were able to make 
money and learn better forestry. 


Frank Is Doing His Bit 


By A. L. MORRISON 


FRANK McLemore, F.F.A. 
member and senior in the 
Sulligent High School, Lamar 


County, Ala., heartily agrees with 
national leaders that “agriculture 
is the first line of defense.” At 
present, Frank has a flock of laying 
hens, six shoats growing for market, 
a beef to be butchered, corn, -cotton, 
peanuts, winter legumes, orchard, 
permanent pastures, and three acres 
of kudzu. 

“To be a successful farmer and at 
the same time to supply food and 
feed for national defense, it is nec- 
essary to be alert and always have 
something for market,” says Frank. 
Another noticeable 


getting a colleg 






Frank’s home is the way he keeps 
farm machinery repaired. He uses 
the shop in his vocational agriculture 
department in repairing and recom 
ditioning his machinery. He has also 
made a radio cabinet, swing, and 4 
plow beam in the shop. 

Frank’s ‘classmates recognize that 
he is thrifty and have elected him 
chairman of the F.F.A. finance com 
mittee. After his election, the chap- 
ter raised $200 which was used if 
carrying out the chapter program 
work. Frank is also auditor of 
school F.F.A. supply store. 16 | 
money he has saved will be used i” 
e education. Thus 
G Vv Cit LI P 
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Outlook for Farm Supplies 


THE latest news that comes ta 
li from Washington gives this 
general summary of what may be 
expected in 1942: 

—Home Canning: Secretary 
Wickard says it is his understanding 
that jar manufacturers are running 
day and night. We also have it that 
the Department of Agriculture is ask- 
ing the War Production Board to 
make adequate provision for nec- 
essary tops, with some suitable sub- 
stitute for rubber rings. Pressure 
cookers probably will not be so easy 
to get. 

—Sugar: Reserves are being set 
aside for the jam and preserve season. 

—Crop Seeds: With no waste, 
enough to go around. 

—Fertilizers: Mixed goods _ nor- 
mal; phosphate and potash adequate. 
There may not be enough nitrate of 
soda for all top-dressing and side- 
dressing needs. 

—Insecticides and Fungicides: 
O.K., but order fumigants now. 

—Bags: Burlap supplies have been 
cut off and on top of that the army 
needs great quantities for sandbags 
and other equipment. Cotton bag 
production is a matter of mill capaci- 
ty but some progress is being made 
with osnaburg. Some fertilizer will 
come in paper bags. Every farm 
family should use boxes and baskets 
wherever possible and conserve con- 
tainers and bags of all sorts. It’s also 
an added opportunity for many to 
make and sell splint baskets and 
other containers. 

—Cotton Bagging: Enough cov- 
erings for a normal crop, but much 
more will be cotton. The U.S.D.A. 
has approved a program to wrap the 
1942 crop. A government contract 
has been let for producing 4,000,000 
cotton patterns. 1941 contract was 
for 2,000,000 cotton patterns. Some 
1941 patterns will be used on the 
1942 crop. 


—Labor: Will vary from section 
to section as everybody knows, but 
in general the situation will grow in- 
creasingly tight as new defense plants 
get into operation and the army steps 
up induction, and— 

1. Wages will be higher and quality 
worse. 

2. All labor should be used as efficiently 
as possible. 

3. Farmers in need of help should con- 
sult their county war board, their county 
agent, or the Farm Placement Service. 

4. Labor for agriculture must, in some 
areas at least, be brought out from urban 
areas. 

5. There is talk of man-power mobiliza- 
tion to provide labor where needed. 

—Transportation: Rail movement 
is likely to tighten up as war ma- 
terials begin moving in larger and 
larger quantities. Don’t wait until 
the last minute to buy and don’t 
overbuy. Communications (mail par- 
ticularly for farm families) are likely 
to become worse also. Again, don’t 
wait until the last minute to order. 

—Machinery: Substantially as re- 
ported last month. No certificate is 
needed to buy any such equipment 
except for crawler-type tractors. We 
must continue to push machinery re- 
pair. 

—Milk Cans: Adequate _ allot- 
ment of steel for 1942. But eventu- 
ally, if the war lasts long enough, we 
might even use silver for such things 
as milk cans. The precious metals 
now are not gold and silver but steel 
and nickel and tin and copper. 

Remember that our whole job as 
to materials is to conserve, save, 
substitute. There is just one place 
to get or to make up for shortages 
of critical materials—by reducing 
civilian uses. Our further job is to 
produce more than we ever produc- 
ed before, to save more than we ever 
saved before, and to do it in spite 
of all difficulties. As Secretary 
Wickard has said: “Our sacrifices 
can prevent other and greater sacri- 
fices. There can be no forgiveness 
if we fail in our cuty to the fight- 
ing men.” 


Business News for Farmers 


Q IN 1842 Jerome I. Case went 
west with some crude threshing 
machines. In these rough machines 
and the efforts of Case lay the foun- 
dation of the threshing machine and 
the combine of today. From thresh- 
ing machines the J. I. Case Company 
expanded to build steam tractors, 
then gas tractors, and first one im- 
proved farm machine and then an- 
other. With justified pride J. I. Case 
Company celebrates its 100 years of 
service to agriculture. 

The new knowl- 
edge of the im- 
portance of vita- 
mins in the feed- 
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under the conditions of forced pro- 


duction, which are a part of the war 


effort, has caused the Borden Com- 
pany to form a livestock feed de- 
partment to furnish livestock sup- 
plements for livestock rations. These 
products will be offered to the feed 
mixers. H. H. Havner, formerly 
assistant director of extension in 
charge of county agent work in 
Pennsylvania, heads the new de- 
partment. : 
If you have devel- 
oped a humane 
trap—one that 
takes animals alive 
or unhurt, or one that holds without 
injury, or one that kills the animal 
humanely—you might like to enter 
it in the contest sponsored by the 
Wildlife Department of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, 136 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany, N. Y. More 
than $500 in prizes is-offered. The 
contest closes April 30, 1942. 


The Witte Engine 
Small Electric Works, Kansas 
Plants City, Mo., reminds 

us it was the Witte 
Dieselectric plants that produced the 
power in Admiral Byrd’s camp in 
Little America on his famous explor- 
ation trip in the Antarctic region. 
Small but powerful, they furnished 
power for electric lights, radio com- 
munication, and machine shops. 


Humane Trap 
Contest 
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STOP WASTE 


A Willard Safety -Fill Battery pre- 
vents overfilling—and guards 
against the wasteful, destructive 
effects of acid spray and corrosion 
on the vital parts of your car. 


And your Willard dealer knows 
how to make your present 
battery last longer. Stop 
waste. See him every 1000 miles. 





SAFETY-FILL BATTERIES 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ LOS ANGELES « DALLAS * TORONTO 











"Like it more every day.” 


says Mrs. General Lowe, Clairfield, Tenn. 


SERVEL MAKES 
KITCHEN WORK 
EASY AS PIE... 
FREEZES I€E CREAM 
IN A JIFFY, TOO! 


«oe AND THIS AUTOMATIC 
REFRIGERATOR RUNS ON 








*& Needs no electricity...no daily attention... 
no water at all 


%& Keeps perishables fresh for days... makes 
ice cubes, frozen desserts 


*% Saves work, food, money... operates for 
only a few cents a day 


* Duplicates in all important ways famous gas- 
operated Servel in 2,000,000 city homes 


* Has no moving parts in its refrigerating sys- 
tem to wear or cause noise 


STAYS SILENT...LASTS LONGER 









SERVEL 


ELECTROLUX 
operated on 
KEROSENE 
Bottled Gay Tank Gat. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS—TODAY 


Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. PF-8 
Piease send me, without obligation, free 
illustrated booklets and information about 
Servel\ Electrolux that operates on Kero- 
sene ( \) Bottled Gas ( ) Tank Gas ( ). 





Name 





Street or R.F.D. 





State. 





Town. 
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Jeb ran, jumping the beehives high and wide again. 


King’s Grant 


(Fram page 8) broken now and 
Jeb’s father kept old bolts and pieces 
of harness in it, and ears of seed corn 
that the mice had gnawed. But past 
glory was beyond his imagination, so 
he wondered how the shop was go- 
ing to look next year, maybe with 
fish and bullfrogs swimming through 
the sagging door . . . next year when 
the lake filled and the Harpers were 
gone forever from the old Harper 


Place. 
eo THAT wasn’t easy either, not 
on a summer day with the apple 

trees beaded with little green nubs 
and Grandpop smacking irritably at 
a bluebottle fly that kept buzzing 
around. 

“Dang carrion fly! And I ain’t 
dead yet—though I reckon I mought 
as well be.” 


Jeb knew that Mom wanted him 
to keep Grandpop from brooding, so 
he made another attempt at conver- 
sation. 

“Reckon we'll move that old bust- 
ed cornsheller, Grandpop?” 

Grandpop’s neck swelled red and 
his eyes looked wild, and Jeb knew 
instantly that he had said the wrong 
thing again. 

“Move?” The old man’s voice 
cracked. “Ain’t I told you a hun- 
dred times that no gang of Gov- 
er’ment squirts is going to move the 
Harpers off their own land?” 

“But they figure to pay us for the 
land,” Jeb desperately tried to re- 
pair the damage he had done. “Pop 
said so.” 

“Harper land ain’t for sale. Harper 
land ain’t going to be sold, not to 
nobody. It’s been Harper land for 
*most two hundred years, clear back 
—eight generations! Eight genera- 
tions of Harpers on this land, count- 
ing you young-ones! Know who 
built that old part of the house—that 
brick part?” 

“Yessir. It was Jonathan Harper, 
and he came from England, and the 
joists and the rafters in that part are 
all fastened together with wooden 
pegs.” 

“King’s Grant!” declaimed Grand- 
pop. “That’s what this land was. 
A grant from the King of England 
to Jonathan Harper. And _ they 
ain’t going to take it away from us. 
No, sir! Not unless they do it over 
my dead body!” Grandpop had the 
knife out again and was waving it 
with a vicious flourish. Jeb felt his 
small body tingling with a respon- 
sivé belligerence. Grandpop sure 


looked like a fighter when he got 
mad. 

Jeb found himself wondering why 
his own father, who was the seventh 
Harper, didn’t bristle up to those 
men in brown boots like Grandpop 
did. He felt a twinge of disappoint- 
ment in his father, who went around 
with a worried, patient face and said 
that if the Gover’ment meant to 
build that dam and drown out the 
valley, there wasn’t anything the 
farmers could do but sell out to the 
Gover’ment and move. And the 
dam was already wnder way, Jeb 
knew. Other boys had gone down 
the river, and reported the exciting 
things that were happening there— 
the railroad built across Cleve 
Marvin’s place . . . the long barrack 
erected where Miss Em _ Sutton’s 
chicken farm had been .. . the men 
working under big white lights at 
night . . . the hundreds of parked 
cars, and all that. Jeb itched to see it, 
but Mom made him stay around to 
keep an eye on Grandpop all the 
time. Now he had an inspiration. 

“Grandpop,” he said, “let’s you 
and me take the boat and go 
down river and look at their old 
dam. Maybe we can figure some way 
to bust it up yet before they drown- 
ed our farm out.” 

Grandpop’s eyes narrowed and 
glittered. “They ain’t going to 
drowned this farm out! Men in this 
valley were getting grist ground in 
that mill down yonder before Andy 
Jackson was elected President. They 
ain’t going to do it! I'll fight ’em to 
hell and gone first.” 


JEB approved of that idea, even 
though his father had assured 


him that there was just no way to 
fight the Gover’ment. The Gover’- 
ment wasn’t just one man in Wash- 
ington, his father said. It was the 
flag and the Army and Navy, and all 
the people in the country—just some- 
thing too big for one family or even 
the whole valley to fight. Anyway, 
so his father declared, the Gov- 
er’ment meant to do the right thing. 
There had to be the dam to make 
more power to make more guns and 
airplanes and things. Jeb had un- 
derstood that, but still the militant 
youth in him had not acquiesced. 
For days now he had been telling 
himself that he and Grandpop were 
the real Harpers, the fighting 
Harpers. 

“T’ll get the boat key from Mom,” 
he jumped up. “T’ll get the fish lines, 
too. Maybe we could snag a cat- 
fish coming back.” 

“Get some worms from under- 


neath the wood pile, Bub. They’re 
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fatter there. And fetch them new 
hooks from underneath the clock in 
my room.” 

Jeb ran, jumping the beehives 
high and wide again. His mother 
was cranking up water from the 
cistern, and Jeb gallantly pushed her 
away and twisted the handle on the 
pump till the water flew and 
splashed. 

“Don’t turn it so fast, Son,” his 
mother protested. “You'll have the 
chain down in the bottom again and 
somebody will have to fish it out.” 
She pushed back her lightly graying 
brown hair. “I declare I do hope we 
get a place with a windmill on it! 
I’m so tired of lugging in water, I 
could die.” 

“Grandpop and me are going fish- 
ing.” Jeb felt a faint qualm at tell- 
ing a half-truth to his mother. “I 
got to dig some worms soon as I 
pump water.” 

“Keep him out there, Jebbie,” his 
mother said, looking relieved. “He 
has been so beside himself ever since 
this thing started, I’m afraid he'll 
make trouble. He’s old, he isn’t re- 
sponsible really—but he still owns 


’ the place. I guess we'll have to have 


a guardian; he won’t sign anything.” 

“Grandpop likes this place. Harp- 
ers have been here forever, even be- 
fore there was any Gover’ment. 
They got no right to run folks off 
their own land. I like this place, 
too,” Jeb stated stoutly. 


0 “THERE ain’t a thing we can 
do, Jeb. Not one thing. In a 
couple of years, so they say, there'll 
be a hundred feet of water where 
this old house stands.” 

“Huh!” Jeb bumped the refilled 
bucket down so that it slopped a 
little. “I bet if I was 


“You --+ you better not come on 
my place, -you --- you ---” 

The screaming epithets that fol- 
lowed made Jeb a little dizzy. For 
saying even one of those words, he 
knew he would get the halter strap 
on his breeches, but Grandpop was 
fairly jumping up and down, swear- 
ing and yelling. 


. Bebe on, Grandpop!” Jeb 


swung onto the old man’s arm, 
scared, and Grandpop turned and 
looked at him the way a bull would 
look at a bot-fly. Then after a little 
his eyes took on that queer, glinting 
look again. He let Jeb pull him 
away and they shuffled along the 
wood path, and Grandpop began to 
mumble to himself again. 


“Fool! Durn fool!” 
Jeb said, “Who’s a fool, Grand- 
pop?” 


“Cleve Marvin. Grandfather left 
him a good river-bottom farm and 
he ain’t got the guts to hang on to 
it—ain’t got the guts to keep them 
Gover’ment skinnies off it.” 

“What you going to do if they 
come and start cutting our orchard 
down, Grandpop, and tearing down 
our barn?” 

“They won’t come,” Grandpop de- 
clared, grimly. “They won’t come 
on Harper land. But if they should 
dast to—I’ll do plenty.” 

A little farther on, the beginning 
of the great dam came into view. 
Jeb stopped and stared. There 
where Miss Em Sutton’s house had 
been was a great, raw, red hill of 
earth, with a railroad track going 
out onto it, and a car upended, 
dumping dirt down the side. And 
just then a man came running to- 
ward them, yelling, and waving a 
red flag, shouting for 
them to stop. Jeb 


grown up I’d do some- 
thing.” 

“Well, we'll get a 
new house maybe. 
One with tight floors 
and good chimneys 
and windows that 
don’t let in the wind 
and rattle. I'd like a 
room with pink wall- 
paper. I always did 
like pink wallpaper.” 

The old boat was 
heavy and Grandpop, 
in the stern, was a 


SOUTHERN AUTHOR 


“King’s Grant” is 
Helen Topping Miller’s 
fourth story to appear 
in The Progressive 
Farmer and is charac- 
teristic of her work, 
which is full of action, 
yet has a deep sense of 
family devotion. More 
than 300 short stories, 
10 serials, and 14 nov- 
els have come from 
Mrs. Miller’s pen. She 
was born in the Mid- 
west, but has adopted 
the South as her home 
and now lives in Dal- 


grabbed at Grandpop 
and swung on, and the 
man came close and 
made them back up, 
standing in front of 
them with his arms 
spread out and the flag 
dangling. And then 
with a choked rumble 
and a roar, the hill in 
front of them leaped 
forward in a cloud of 
dust, and plunged 
down crashing, and 


heavy, inert old man, las, Tex. 
so Jeb had to put all 

the muscle he had into his rowing 
till he got into the current. Then 
it went easier, but even then the boat 
kept swinging sidewise, so Grand- 
pop’s line fouled on a willow snag 
and they had a time getting it loose, 
with Grandpop storming and mut- 
tering. After that, the old man 
wanted to row, but Jeb’s father had 
warned about that. Grandpop was 
old; he might drop dead if he tried 
to row a boat or walk too fast. 

_A little farther on where they de- 
cided to tie up the boat and walk 
the rest of the way to the dam, they 
saw a crew of men up on the hill 
Mear the road, tearing down Cleve 
Marvin’s barn—another preparation 
for surrendering everything to the 
coming lake and its overflow. The 
frame looked naked and exposed, 
with the light shining through, and 
Grandpop stopped dead still and 
snorted in fury, blowing through his 
whiskers like an enraged bull. Then 
he raised both fists in the air and his 


a Woice crackled in shrill, senile de- 


ec. 








rocks and clods fell so 

near to them that Jeb 
scrooched down and Grandpop’s 
month fell open. 

“Dynamite!” yelled the man with 
the flag. “Don’t go no nearer! 
They're fixing to blast that whole 
hill down!” 

At the supper table after they got 
home, Grandpop wiped the butter- 
milk from his whiskers and lumber- 
ed up from the table, frowning at 
them all, remote, old, and fierce. 

“I want to go to town tomorrow 
morning,” he said abruptly. 

“Well, sir, we can manage that,” 
Jeb’s father agreed. “I’ve got to see 
Williams tomorrow, anyway.” 

“And I want some of my pension 
money,” Grandpop went on. “I want 
five dollars.” ' 

“T’ll get it; it’s in the safe,” Mom 
said, getting up. She went to the 
old cupboard with the screen doors, 
and took down a tin box from behind 
the Sunday dishes. She laid two 
rumpled bills and a handful of silver 
in Grandpop’s hand and immediate- 
ly the old man went into his bed- 
room and shut the (See page 46) 











ing to an important State Home Eco- 
nomics meeting in town. 

“Better wait till tonight for a laxa- 
tive,”’ she decides. 


Mrs. Jim needn’t have gone 
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DEMONSTRATIONS and speeches are lost 
on poor Mrs. Jim. She’s so uncomfort- 
able, she can’t concentrate. 


“Might as well have stayed home,” 
she tells Jim, that night. 








“A grand meeting,” says Mrs. Tom 














MRS. TOM NEEDS A LAXATIVE: she’s going 
to the Home Economics meeting, too. 
But Mrs. Tom doesn’t put off till 
tonight the laxative she should take 
now. Speedy Sal Hepatica for her! 








BEFORE SHE Leaves, Sal Hepatica has 
brought gentle relief. Mrs. Tom listens 
eagerly to all the lectures. 

“Thanks,” says Mrs. Tom, “this 
meeting has been a real help!” 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, Speedy Sal Hepatica 


on’? PuT oFF till 9 P. M. the laxa- 

tive you need at 6 A. M. because 
you’re scared to risk embarrassment. 
Take speedy Sal Hepatica! It usually 
acts within an hour. 


Refreshing, pleasant-tasting Sal 
Hepatica acts by attracting helpful 
liquid bulk to the intestinal tract. 
There’s no discomfort or griping. 


This gentle saline helps counteract 


excess gastric acidity, too; helps turna 
sour stomach sweet again. 

No wonder 8 out of every 5 doctors 
interviewed recommend it. 





Try speedy, gentle Sal Hepatica 
next time you need a laxative! 


SAL HEPATICA 


: Product of Bristol-Myers 
“TIME TO SMILEI’’ Tune in EDDIE CANTOR— Wednesdays at 9 P. M., E.S.T. 
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You’re looking at the heart and pulse 

of an engine — its spark plugs. So 

little, but oh so vital to the best engine 

performance, economy and depend- 

ability, it’s poor practice to neglect 

them, or use any but the best. 
/ 











Farm production fnust be increased as 
never before, and dependable power 
farming is the answer. To be sure of 
longer, more dependable service from 
your tractor, car or truck, check and 
clean your spark plugs at regular in- 
tervals. Remember, old, worn-out or 
carbon encrusted spark plugs rob any 
engine of economy and efficiency. 
















More Vitol~ 


| More Devendabfe | 
than ever! £ = 
y. There is no substitute for quality and 


Me A reputation, and Champion Spark 
i te Plugs are true‘‘Champions”’ the world 
TET over. Champion manufactures spark 
plugs exclusively. They are backed by 

research, experience, and engineering 

resources without equal, insuring you 

many exclusive and patented features. 



















TO SAVE GASOLINE * KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 


























(CAT 
STUFFY 
NOSTRILS 


@You’ve won half the battle against 
cold discomforts if you can open 
those stuffy nostrils and breathe 
through your nose without that 
smothery feeling. If your nostrils 
are clogged up, insert Mentholatum. 
Note how effectively it eases your 
breathing and relieves the sneezing, 
sniffiing, soreness, swelling, and 
redness, With all these annoyances 
checked, you can go about your ac- 
tivities in comfort. Jars or tubes, 30c. 


MENTHOLATUM 






Only UNIQN Farm, 
Have FLEX-BEAM™ // 








— the Hgndie of SUPER- 
STRENGTH . . . SPRINGY 
IN. ACTION 








Free for Acilma 
During Winter 


Point | If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 


Wise farmers today are Beam 
demanding these famous MM 
easy-pitching forks with the 
SUPER - STRENGTH 
» handle. They protect you 












© against work interruptions ( Pat'd.)| when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry winds make 
aa expense and uncertainty ol Z sis you choke as if each gasp for breath was the very 
replacement, save steel for last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
America because they last struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is slowly 

< wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at once to 


longer, cost you no more. 
At your hardware dealer’s. 
Ask for UNION FLEX. 
BEAM Repair Handles for 
your old forks, too. 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Write for Our Special Catalog 


the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remark- 
able methed.. No matter where you live or whether you 
have any faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime 
and tried everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not abandon 
hope but send today for this free trial. It will cost 
you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co. 
462 Niagara Street, 


























140-J Frontier Bldg. 
Buffalo, New York 























Flow er 


By L. A. NIVEN 


9 TO remove the sooty mold from 
Cape-jasmines and _ gardenias, 
spray thoroughly with a solution 
made of common laundry soap and 
water. Make thick soapsuds, using 
about 1% ounces of the soap to a 
gallon of water. Get it on the under 
side of the leaves as well as the top. 


Prune Shrubs Do not prune 
spring - flowering 
shrubs now. Wait until after the 
blooming season is over. This in- 
cludes sweetshrub, redbud, deutzia, 
weigela, forsythia or golden bell, 
dogwood, white spirea, smilax, 
snowball, wistaria, etc. Summer- 
blooming shrubs, such as abelia, 
butterfly bush, silver bell, althea, 
hydrangea, crape myrtle, and pink 
spireas may be pruned now. 


When removing 
native plants from 
the woods or elsewhere, it is a good 
idea to follow the suggestion offer- 
ed by the Alabama Extension Serv- 
ice and dig a trench around them, 
18 to 24 inches deep, a full season 
before they are to be removed. The 
distance of this trench from the plant 
depends on its size, the larger the 
further away. 


How to Dig 


Bloom Color The color of hy- 
drangea blooms 
may be changed from pink to blue 
or blue to pink by making the soil 
in which they are growing sweet or 
sour. A sweet soil produces pink 
blooms, and sour, blue. To change 
from pink to blue, make the soil 
sour by using peat moss, oak leaves, 
rusty nails and iron, alum, or alu- 
















minum sulphate. To make a sour 
soil sweet, use lime. 


Glad Planting To have a succes- 

sion of  gladioli 
blooms throughout the season, start 
early, about corn-planting time, and 
make a planting every two or three 
weeks until late June or early July. 
Plant comparatively deep, because 
if put in shallow, the stalks will 
break off easily. 


Quick Blooms Following are 
some of the best 
of the quick-flowering annuals: zin- 
nias, marigolds, nasturtiums, cen- 
taurea, petunia, pinks, and white 
alyssum. Start them now. 
New Roses Last year one new 
rose variety, Char- 
lotte Armstrong, was given the All- 
America award. This year only one 
variety earned the award, and has 
been given the name of Heart’s De- 
sire. It is a red, rose, both when in 


the bud form and until the last petal - 


drops. It is a vigorous grower, has 
a rich foliage, and is considerably 
resistant to disease. It is quite hardy 
to cold and to heat. 
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Food 
Twenty-one Vitamin-Rich Meals 
Meals From Your Pantry Shelves 
Recipes to Fill the Cookie Jar 
Meat Canning Up to Date 
Better School Lunches 
Eggs for Every Day 
Made With Buttermilk 
Uses for Honey 
Recipes for Using Liver 


Entertainment 


Pranks and Puzzles for Parties 

Party for Wedding Anniversaries 

What Shall We Play at the Party? 

The Home Wedding 

Bridal Showers End in Rainbows 

A Shower for the New Arrival 
(stork shower) 

Indoor Games 


Popularity 
Take Your Manners Out to Dine 


Join the Popularity Parade 
Ladies Prefer Gentlemen 


home Department Helyas 


Home Equipment 


You Can Make This Bed for $1.50 
From Barrel to Chair 

How to Make Slip Covers 

How to Make a Cotton Mattress 
How to Make a Small Loom 
How to Make Flagstone Walks 


“Needlework Designs 


Ten Oilcloth Gifts 

Crocheted Shade Pulls, 

Old Concord Bedspread 
(popcorn crochet) 

Tatted Edge Doily 

Six Towel Edgings (crochet) 

Four Crocheted Handkerchief 
Edgings 

Royal Pineapple Doily (crochet) 

Lapel Dolls 

Sea Foam (crocheted collar) 

Hot Dish Mat Set (crochet) 

Wheel of Fortune (crocheted 
tablecloth) 

Shipshape Potholders (crochet) 





Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 





For Home Helps listed onthis page, send 3 cents each to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, 
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NATURES TRAILS 


“HEY, Grandpa, you’re not go- 
Al fishing!” exclaimed Jim 
Baker, discovering the old gentle- 
man coming out of the woodshed 
with his favorite pole. 

“That I am, my boy. I wonder if 
you've ever thought very much 
about our fishing worms.” 

“Why, no sir.” 

“All right. Draw up a keg and 
listen. First, our worm has no eyes, 
yet it knows light from darkness. 
Find one some night, throw a flash- 
light on it, and watch it scoot for its 
hole. It is also earless, but appears 
to have a sense of taste, and we know 
its reaction to touch by the way it 
wiggles when handled. Cut in two 
in the middle, the front part often 
grows a new tail, but the back part 
rarely, if ever, grows a new head.” 

“You must be kidding, Grandpa.” 

“Certainly not. It is also interest- 
ing that the under side of the worm 
has non-skid equipment, in the form 
of tiny brushes, to prevent slipping 
while in motion.” 

“Are worms good for anything be- 
sides fishing, Grandpa?” 

“Well, Jim, our Uncle Sam’s De- 
partment of Agriculture tells us that 
worms plow, drain, air, pulver- 
ize, fertilize, level, and otherwise aid 
in maintaining soil conditions neces- 
sary for vigorous plant growth. They 
can be a nuisance, too, being charged, 
among other things, with upsetting 
very young plants, and dragging 
them off to their burrows. They also 
eat large quantities of soil, digesting 
both animal and vegetable content. 
Engineers on a canal, which failed 
to deliver water, claimed that sides 
of canal were so full of worm holes 


Earthworm is “ First Farmer” 


of Lower Animals 


By H. O. COFFEY 


that the water seeped away and left 
the canal dry. Golf courses don’t 
welcome them either. The little 
mounds they throw up make the 
sort of hazard the golfer doesn’t 
like to find along the fairway.” 

“Why is the worm a!most always 
wet, Grandpa?” 

“Tt has no lungs, Jim, and breathes 
through its skin as long as it is moist. 
If skin becomes dry, the worm dies 
of suffocation. That’s why, in ex- 
tremely dry weather, we have such 
a time finding bait. The worms have 
gone down to moisture. And still 
another thing—the worm has five 
pairs of hearts, but this doesn’t keep 
him from being faint-hearted when 
a bird swoops down, or when grubby 
fingers like yours force him onto a 
fishhook. To me, the strangest thing 
about a worm is that it is both male 
and female. Did you know that?” 


“No sir, it is all new to me, Grand- 
pa, but I have one more question. 
Why do we say the early bird catches 
the worm, if the worm only comes 
out at night when the birds are 
supposed to be asleep?” 

“My own idea, Jim, is that it re- 
fers to the worm who stayed out a 
little too late, in that half light be- 
tween night and dawn, and that a 
hungry, and early, bird nabbed him 
before he could make his escape. 
And where will I get my worms for 
this fishing trip, is probably your 
next question. Right over there un- 
der that manure pile, which Mr. 
Worm and Company have had as 
winter quarters.” 

Editor’s Note.—In April, our “Along: 
Nature’s Trails” series will cover the kitch- 


en’s “chief investigator.” 


Friendly Mouse Brought Him Fame 


Introducing our new series, “He Had What It Takes” 


A daily newspaper 
editor advised an 
ambitious artist to 
quit wasting his 
time trying to draw 
because the first es- 
sential, talent, was 
Walt Disney !acking. Did _ the 
: young fellow heed 
this advice? Not a bit of it. He 
went right ahead, equipped only with 
ambition and the determination to 
make this and other editors eat such 
words. Amid the grease and odds 
and ends of the family garage he set 
up his “office.” 

As idea after idea took form on the 
drawing board, only to be discarded, 
4 mouse came out of hiding and 
Played about the floor. Daily there- 
alter, it appeared to get the crumbs 

$ friendly person provided. Final- 


ly it became so tame it would crawl 
Over the drawing board, even as the 


artist worked, as if to lend a hand. 

Succeeding years brought their 
share of discouragements. Often 
hunger reared its ugly head. Then— 
like a flash—came the memory of the 
friendly mouse. Instead of crawling 
over the drawing board, as it once 
did in life in the garage, it became 
the subject of the sketch. This idea 
was not discarded, and today is 
flashed on thousands of screens. 

Thus was Mickey Mouse created 
and thus did Walt Disney become the 
world’s outstanding portrayer of ani- 
mated cartoons. 

Incidentally, “Who’s Afraid of the 
Big Bad Wolf?” was among the 
first songs to be written for an ani- 
mated cartoon, and, according to 
several authorities, was written on 
the back of an envelope in just five 
minutes. 


Editor’s Note.-—Next month the series 
tells of the exchange of “forceps for a pen.” 
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A GOOD WEE trae as this 


about her husband! 
LISTE/V/ 
It happens every day... 













GEORGE SMITH CERTAINLY SPOILED THE 
PICTURE FOR ME TONIGHT WITH HIS 
: EVERLASTING "6.0." 

















































— a 
IM GOING TO GET SOME LIFEBUOY 
TONIGHT—THATS ONE SOAP | KNOW 

THAT REALLY STOPS ‘B.0” 


* By a OE 
3 H 






DID YOU HEAR WHAT THEY'RE SAYING § 


ABOUT ME? | TOLD YOU NOT TO BUY 
THOSE SISSY SOAPS 








































































2& NO MORE SISSY SOAPS” 
aK, FOR MY HUSBAND 





“Jim wants a soap that really prevents ‘B.0.’ 
—and between you and me, so do |!” 


@ In these busy, active days, you need Lifebuoy’s 
protection against “B.O.” more than ever! And just’ 
wait till you try the New 1942 Lifebuoy! You'll 
like its new Vanishing Scent that leaves your skin 
so naturally fresh and clean. Same mildness as 
before, same germ-removing properties, same pro- 
tective lather. On sale everywhere, in same familiar 


package. 9 
Manet 





I'm the only popular soap 
especially made to stop “B.O.”” 





BATHE DAILY WITH 


NEW [PAZ 
LIFEBUOY 


‘FROM HEAD TO TOE 
IT STOPS ‘B.O- 





NO"B.O: FOR 
ME! AND | 

JUST LOVE THE 
NEW LIFEBUOY 
> ITS SO KIND 
TO MY SKIN 





















































Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer is reliable. We guarantee that the purchase price of the 
article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustment will be made 
if you buy any article advertised in this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer which is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented 
in the advertisement. The complaint must be submitted to us with- 
in one month after you order the article and you must mention The 
Progressive Farmer when placing your order. We cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before 
purchasing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have 
become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BirMINGHAM, ALA. Mempuis, TENN. 












Rateicu, N. C. Dattas, Tex. 
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Patriotic buying must be the rule 
until our victory comes. When you 
must buy, get the goods you know 
to be Jonger-lasting, and you'll help 
conserve labor and materials for 


Uncle Sam. 





Al | 
tt! 


MIR 


\\ 





ae a 
through these glasses at everything you buy! 


Let’s take an example: storage 
batteries in your cars, trucks and 
tractors. Buy the better grades 
and get longer life and service. 
That’s thrifty too—and a way to 
be a soldier on the nation’s home 


front. The wiser we buy, the 
quicker we'll win. 


CONSERVE YOUR BATTERY. See that it 
gets reliable service regularly. Your Exide 
Dealer will help you on any make of battery. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 










MODEL 25BT-2 


Plays Today on Batteries 
—Tomorrow from a High-Line 


ERW’S a radio that gives you superb 

performance on batteries today . . . 
yet can be converted to high-line oper- 
ation for only $1.60 extra, if you send in 
the RCA Victor “Security Certificate” 
that comes with it! 


And what a radio! 5 RCA Victor Tubes 


give 7-tube performance, 
Famentt for two are double-duty 


/¥ types. It’s packed with 
euy power to get stations near 
U.S. DEFENSE 


BONDS 


*» 








tures make batteries last 
# a long, long time. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America. Trade- 
mark ‘“‘RCA Victor” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. In Canada, RCA Victor Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST RCA VICTOR 
DEALER OR MAIL THIS COUPON 
Se aT CoA ied ceed ass ex" Ces Spe cots cot ces oot ears eoaoe seas eos oe sa = 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. (PB-3) 
Please send me free booklet giving further 


details about the new RCA Victor Thrift- 
King[ dedi Model 








and All-Electric Farm Radios [7]. 
A CoE Ra Regt Are ST PH RA 
ON 
BRE TOO | 









and far—yet special fea- - 


, Other Battery | 
|. 






SECURITY 
MODEL 
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HERE’S 
YOUR & 
SECURITY! 
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4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- q 
SAVE the Security Cer- 4 
tificate that comes packed 4 
with your RCA Victor Se- 4 
curity Model. It entitles 4 
youtothenewRCAVictor 4 
Electrofier Unit—valued 4 
at $4.00—for only $1.60, 4 
when mailed to RCA {4 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, 4 
N. J. This unit makes the 4 
radio an all-electric set! 4 
{ 


i Ee 








nlite ht thin atte dh tle 


ee 


%& NOTE! Now that America’s war 
effort demands full use of copper, 
you may have to wait for electrifi- 
cation a little longer than you ex- 
pected. That’s all the more reason 
for getting your “Security Model” 
now—for you get modern radio 
reception on either batteries or the 
power line! 





. a hard place. 





(Times given are Central War Time.) 

so] SOME 600,000 pounds of waste 

paper goes for defense yearly 
from CBS’ New York headquarters. 
. ++ “Hymns of All Churches” may 
be heard each Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday morning over CBS at 
J U0tor Sebo. s,s. 

JOHN B. KENNEDY, editor, 
writer, and news commentator, acts 
as master of ceremonies on the Sun- 
day program, “Listen America,” 
heard at 2:30 to 3:00 p.m. on NBC. 
Government-sponsored, the program 
is climaxed each week with the 
“Three Golden Rules of Nutrition.” 


ARE YOU LIKE the elderly lady 
. who listened carefully and attentive- 
ly to the broadcasts of war news? 
After hearing of the strategy, move- 
ments, and statistics, she was asked, 
“What’s the news?” And she re- 
plied, ““They’re still fighting!” ... 
KEEPING RECORDS is impor- 
tant all the time, but especially so 
now in wartime. Columbia Country 
Journal, heard over CBS each Sat- 
urday at 2:00 to 2:30 p.m., will have 
as the subject of its March 21 pro- 
gram “Farm Account Keeping and 
Efficiency in War Production.” .. . 
A VALUABLE handbook for 
teachers, How Schools Can Use 
Radio, is now available free from the 
Information Department of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, RCA 


(From page 4) he penalized cot- 
ton producers but saved the consum- 
ers of cottonseed oil products noth- 
ing. All along he has failed to curb 
retail food prices, which have in- 
creased more in proportion than the 
prices farmers received for them. 
Before the passage of the price- 
control bill, the opinion seems to 
have become general that giving Sec- 
retary Wickard the veto power on 
farm price ceilings would mean 
much higher farm prices than would 
be true if the matter were left entire- 
ly in Henderson’s hands. It does 
not follow that this would be true in 
the long run. Wickard believes that 
.the best way to keep farm prices from 
running away is to encourage farm- 
ers to produce liberally. He realizes 
that unless prices are good, farmers 
cannot afford to change their opera- 
tions to produce the kind of food 
products desired for defense. In fact, 
he seems to be the only one in the 
Administration who realizes that an 
all-out effort must be made if the 
farmers of the U. S. are to feed the 
United Nations of the World. 
Already, Secretary Wickard is find- 
ing that he is between a rock and 
Farmers, and farm 
leaders in and out of Congress, are 
» expecting him to see that agricultural 
interests are fully protected. No 
sooner had he stated at the recent 
_Atlanta meeting, “I am going to 
strive for parity, and once that goal 
is reached, I am going to do all I can 
to keep them from going much be- 
yond parity,” than numbers of the 
Farm Bloc began to cool off on him. 
He is quoted as saying that the parity 
he will seek to establish does not 
mean a parity market price. In 
other words, if the market price plus 
government payments brings the 





total return om a crop up to parity, 











Radic Ramblings 


By ANNE MACDONALD 


Building, New York... . For folks 
who like dramatic programs, one of 
the best is “Manhattan at Midnight,” 
heard over the Blue Network each 
Wednesday night at 7:30. ... And 
on the same night over NBC at 8:00, 
Eddie Cantor, the beloved banjo-eyed 
comic, airs his weekly show. . . 


IT’S TOO LATE in the day for 
the menfolks to enjoy, but the Break- 
fast Club, heard each morning ex- 
cept Sunday at 8:00 over the Blue 
Network, is an hour full of music 
and fun for the womenfolks to share 
in.... At 11:00 over CBS each Mon- 
day through Friday, Kate Smith en- 
livens the day’s programs with a 
15-minute chat.... 


THERE ARE now about 65 day- 
time serials, occupying about 80 per 
cent of daylight network time. . 
1941 was the biggest year in radio 
history, with 13,800,000 sets sold... . 
On March 8, Fred Allen, radio 
comic, will move into the Sunday 
night 8:00 CBS spot which has been 
filled by the Sunday Evening 
a 

NBC NO LONGER is a combina- 
tion of the NBC-Blue and NBC-Red, 
It has become two separate networks 
—NBC and Blue. . . . Daylight-sav- 
ing time will have no effect on pro- 
gram times, for at the same time you 
move your clock up an hour, the 
radio schedules do, too. . . 


What’s New in Agriculture? 


that is all Wickard thinks the farm- 
er is entitled to receive. 

Certain farm leaders in Congress 
fear that the Department of Agri- 
culture will dump large quantities 
of Government-held cotton and other 


commodities on the market and thus ° 


break the price. But Senator Bank- 
head, in expressing a contrary belief, 
points out that the sale of this cotton 
is limited as to the amount, price, 
and manner of disposal by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
Yet there is talk that the Administra- 
tion will seek to evade these restric- 
tions by making Government-held 
cotton, wheat, etc., directly available 
to the Army, Navy, and Lend-Lease, 
which it argues would not constitute 
a sale. However, we have the promise 
of Secretary Wickard that the pro- 
duction programs, buying and sell- 
ing of commodities, and loan and 
payment programs will be handled 
in such a way as (1) to get the pro- 
duction the nation must have in or- 
der to win the war; (2) to maintain 
prices that are fair to both farmers 
and consumers. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L, and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office.) 


— — Co’se, de sojet 
(A \ boys wants books to 
read, but whut us 

Ey : gwine teach dem 


Japs, hit ain’ in no 
book! 


Ef any bombs 
drap roun’ heah, I 
spec? dat groun- 


hawg gwine fin’ me 


dar wen he git home! 
. ’ 
Sis Mandy mought could git a heap mo 
done ef she didn’t was’e so much time # 
hurryin’! 
W’en de Lawd say “Let yo” conscious be 
yo’ guide,” He didn’ mean fuh de 
to tek ’im se’ious! 














_ By Joh 
Stone 
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There is an atmosphere of sincerity in this pleasing cottage home of Master 


Farmer and Mrs. John P. Duncan, Brooks County, Ga. Note these distinctive 


By DOYLE 
fa] WASH day—the bane of wo- 


man’s existence from time imme- 
morial, is made a pleasant task by the 
ingenuity of Mrs. James I. Bates, 
Newton County, Ga., who has estab- 
lished perhaps the first washing ma- 
chine “co-op” in the country. 

It all goes back to the time when 
the Bates moved into their new six- 
room home on their 100-acre farm 
which they are purchasing through 
the help of the FSA. Soon after REA 
lines brought electricity to her home, 
Mrs. Bates began to think of electri- 
cal appliances but could not decide 
what to buy first. There were so 
many things she wanted. 

“The electric washing machine I 
wanted so badly cost more than I 


felt I should pay,” she said, “but I 


features—enclosed porch, twelve-paned windows, and plain white pillars. 


A Washing Machine Co-op! 


JONES, JR. 


bought it anyway. Then I began to 
stay awake nights trying to think of 
something I could do to help pay for 
it. Then I found out I was the only 
person nearby with an electric wash- 
er, and that all the housewives dread- 
ed wash day like I once did. It was 
after this survey that I hit upon the 
idea of using my machine to wash 
other families’ laundry. 

“At present there are five families 
using it regularly, but on occasions, 
when emergencies arise, as many as 
seven to ten families have used it. I’ve 
taken the earnings from my washer 
and paid for it, and, in addition, have 
bought an electric churn, a radio, 
and an electric pump. Above all, it 
helps my neighbors and _ relieves 
them of plenty of hard work.” 


“T’se Mo’ Dan Satisfied!” 


By ARTHUR 


fe) six years ago, with his cotton 
and corn land badly washed and 
yields very low, Bill McClellan, 63- 
year-old Negro farmer living near 
Alexandria in Calhoun County, Alla., 
was ready to give up farming the 40 
acres he had bought a few years ago. 
But today he raises about as much 
cotton and corn as he ever did on 
much less land, and his family, he 
says, does not lack for good food. 

Bill’s acre yields are now running 
around 30 bushels of corn, wheat, 
and oats, %4 bale of cotton, one ton 
of kudzu hay, and two tons of 
Sericea. 

“You gotta realize I can’t be a big 
farmer on 40 acres, so I’se gotta make 
every acre count,” Bill tells farmers 
who come to study his conservation 


W. SUSOTT 


program. The plan that the Soil 
Conservation Service developed in 
1935 for Bill called for broad-based, 
channel-type terraces, a meadow strip 
in a long but badly gullied natural 
draw to catch most of the run-off 
from the terraced fields and provide 
hay, more pasture improved by lib- 
eral use of fertilizer, improved rota- 
tions, and the use of crimson clover. 
Back in 1935, he could not afford to 
buy much clover seed, so he set aside 
% acre as a seed patch. Now he 
harvests seed each spring from 1 or 2 
acres which is more than enough to 
sow 15 to 20 acres. 

“No suh, Cap!” Bill says. “I don’t 


. intend to go back to de city. Me and 


my 40 acres doin’ real well now. I’se 
mo’ dan satisfied right heah.” 


Next Month and Later 


Chile’s Contribution to Southern Agri- 
culture—By Eugene Butler. 

The John Foster Hesters: A Master Farm 
Family—By J. Lloyd Burrell. 

How to Produce Quality Milk for Cheese 
Plants and Condenseries—By F. W. Burns. 

Willie Brown Tries to Make a Little Im- 
Provement Every Year—By J. F. Cooper. 

FSA Farmers in Banks Planting for Vic- 
tary—By Doyle Jones, Jr. 

Martha Berry, “The Most Useful Person 
' Know”—By Bernice Bray Evans. 
: Blue Lupine to the Front—By Sam Mor- 
an. 
Small Co-ops Setting Fine Examples— 


By John Anderson, Marion Tisdale, George 


y, and others. 


Beefsteak Without Bones—By Mrs. Non- 
nie Wood Heron. 

Along Nature’s Trails: The Kitchen’s 
“Chief Investigator”—By H. O. Coffey. 

Prize-winning letters in Young South- 
erners “Most Enjoyable. . . ” Contest. 

Uncover That Fifth Columnist—Pella- 
gra—By Nellwyn Huff. 

Is Cancer Curable?—By B. E.Washburn. 

The House That Jane Built: The Kitchen 
—By Lillian Keller. o 

What Should the Baby Eat?—By Myra 
Reagan. 

For Success With Sweet Potatoes—By 
Otis Woodard. 

Thirty-five Successful Corn Growers and 
the Methods They Use. 
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CONSULT YOUR 
SINCLAIR MAN 
















i 


for Motor Oils and 
Greases for 1942 


Have you placed your order for motor 




































oils and greases for the coming sea- 
son? We suggest you see your local 
Sinclair agent right away and place 
your order now. 


Your local Sinclair agent is now 
accepting orders for future delivery. 
Go over your farm needs with him 
and arrange for delivery of his high 
quality Sinclair products. Sinclair 
agents deliver direct to farms. 


‘Tractor Fuels— Distillate, Kerosene, Gasoline... Cup and Axle Grease... 
Cream Separator Oils... Harvester Oil... Gear & Chassis Lubricants... 
Pressure System Grease... P. D. Insect Spray 
Stock Spray Motor Oils 





“SAVE WEAR WITH SINCLAIR” 

















HAIL INSURANCE ... GROWING CROPS 


“Old Line” Stock Fire Insurance Companies 





@ Write to either of the following named companies, stating kind of 
crop grown, for full information; and name of our Local Agent residing 
in your neighborhood. 


The AAtna Fire Group 
The North America Companies 
The Springfield Group of Fire Insurance Co’s. 


Hail Department 


209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 




















Second Annual Auction Sale, Moultrie, Ga. 


March 20, 1942, 1:00 P. M. Seventy Head Purebred Polled Hereford High 
a . ne Quality Bulls and Females. All raised by 
Live Stock Auditorium Bldg. members of this Association. 


Annual Meeting of Membership at Hotel Colquitt, March 19, 7:30 P.M. 
Southeastern Polled Hereford Breeders Association, Moultrie, Ga. 
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“HOW proud I am to 
(3) walk down the street 
with my Jim — so straight 
and tall! The army’s done 
wonders for him!” If your 
Jim’s to be equally proud of 
you, you can’t afford a 
slumpy posture and awk- 
ward walk! Use discipline 
and carry yourself straight 
and tall like a soldier. You'll 


* 
, © 


Marching 


Orders for 


* Beauty! , 


¥ “ 
% 


find the words “straight” and “tall” 
are really key words to correct pos- 
ture. They are what the officer 
means when he says, “ ”Tenshun!” 
When you stand as straight as you 
can and as tall as you can, pay at- 
tention to how your chest comes up, 
leaving a good .space between your 
ribs and your hips, how your tummy 
tucks in flat, how your “bustle back” 
seems to scoot out of the way, how 
your head is poised on your upright 
neck like a flower on its stem. That’s 
correct posture! 

Poor posture, no matter how 
young and pretty you are, looks awk- 
ward now, and will lead later to flat 
chest, round shoulders, hollow back, 
protruding abdomen, thick hips, 
and an unlovely throat line—and 
may lead to poor health. 

Take this standing straight and 
tall order many times a day—every 
time you think of it. And you can 
sit tall, too! 

Add to this marching order, 
another for rhythmic walking. Sing 
or whistle—or hum if anyone’s 






















Attention! Pretty Martha Til- 
ton, honorary private in the 
U. S. Coast Artillery, gets 
plenty of it when she sings 
over the radio. 

—NEC Photo Service, 


By SALLY CARTER 


spying—a march tune while you 
walk, sweep, dust, wash dishes, or 
make beds. “Stars. and Stripes For- 


. ever” is a grand tune for this pur- 


pose! You'll be surprised how legs, 
arms, and body swing into the 
rhythm, and how quickly you'll find 
this rhythmic walk becoming a 
habit. 

And here’s a third simple “march- 
ing order” that will help you attain 
a graceful carriage. It’s borrowed 
from the cotton field “hands,” who 
carry baskets on their heads. Haven't 
you noticed how rhythmically they 
“swing along,” with a finely poised 
carriage which is famous? Learn to 
stand easily and walk casually with 
a rather heavy book on your head. 
Your posture will then be automat- 
ically correct, and in order to make 
your body balance the weight, your 
walk will be rhythmic. 

Next month, we'll talk about an- 
other asset of American beauties—a 
lovely speaking voice, usually con- 
sidered a special attribute of Dixie 
belles. Look for it! 


Musts for Blanket Care 


A WARM spring day, when the 
sun is shining and a light wind 
blowing, is an excellent time to 
wash winter blankets, according to 
Miss Pauline Gordon, extension 
home management and house fur- 
nishings specialist for North Caro-. 
lina. Because of the danger- of 
shrinkage and matting of wool when 
it is washed, every homemaker 
should remember these rules for 
washing blankets properly: 


1. Use only lukewarm water for 
washing and rinsing. 

2. Use a mild neutral soap and 
soft water. Two tablespoons of 
borax to each tub of water may be 
added if the water you are using 
needs softening. 

3. Squeeze, but do not twist blan- 
ket to force out the water. If a 
wringer is used, fold the blanket flat 
and release the tension on the rolls 
to avoid crushing the nap. 
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FREE BEAUTY LEAFLETS ¥ 


v4 
x Sally Carter has designed a lovely new folder in which to keep your beauty 
Mi leaflets. To get this attractive folder, check leaflets desired, fill in coupon, and 
" "mail to Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, * 
-* Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. * 
o O) Poise, Posture, and Popularity [ It’s Fun ‘to Give Yourself x 
Mi ©) Kindergarten to College a Manicure * 
¥ Beauty C) Weight Control and * 
Mi 0 ‘How to Buy Cosmetics Wisely Exercise + 
x” x 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


By Florence Hartman Townsend 


i’ve built me a house—oh, the cleverest house! 

With cupboards and closets galore! 

There’s a quaint winding stair with gleaming treads bare, 
And a ship’s lantern hangs by the door. 


It’s just up the lane—oh, the homiest lane! 

You’d know in a minute ’twas mine. 

There’s a chimney so wide and such good cheer inside, 
Though there’s snow on each bush and each vine. 


The curtains are thin, so the sunshine comes in, 
But the draperies are ruddy and warm. 

There is pine for the fire, to coax the blaze higher, 
A foil against winter’s first storm. 


The house is of brick, with carpets so thick, 

And the kitchen is cozy and neat. 

But there’s one major flaw that no architect saw— 
It needs you to make it complete. 


a 
OW blessings brighten as they take their flight, is increasingly borne 
in upon us. Day by day, our creature comforts—food, clothing, 
soap, paper, ink—in short, the things we have accepted as a matter 
of course, have taken on a new and precious meaning. I am re- 
minded of some lines from an old song popular with the generation before 
me, “Waste not, want not... you will never miss the water ‘till the well runs 
dry.” Keeping our personal possessions in good condition is a distinct obliga- 
tion laid squarely upon the shoulders of every civilian. In so doing, we are 
helping to win the war by releasing the time and materials sorely needed by 
our armed forces and allies. Articles which we should save, and which we 
understand will probably be hard to get or will be out of circulation entirely, 
include the following: 


Light bulbs . . . Rubber articles—heels for shoes, hot water bottles, rubber 
bands . . .Gem clips for papers ... Various spices, most of which are normally 
imported. Sage, now available at some stores, will probably not be for sale at 
all... . Tea and sugar . . . Hairpins, needles, dressmaker pins—non-rustable 
type ... Lipstick . . . Zippers—manufacturers have already quit making them. 
.. + Dress shields .. . Toilet and laundry soaps . . . Paper of all kinds, particu- 
larly brown wrapping paper, will be hard to get... . Straw hats for women. 
Usually imported, none may be available this year or for the “duration.” 
Hold on to all the straw hats you possess. ... Wool clothing, colored shoelaces, 
corsets, fur-felt hats ... Wrapping cord. 


In my own case, I set about to study my daily habits, to make notes about 
things I need to do—repair and clean clothing, shoes, household equipment, 
etc.—and to cut down waste and time. In this time of total war and con- 
fusion, it is well known that keeping informed about farm, home, and general 
conditions is a “must” for every patriotic citizen. 


I find that I can easily reduce my automobile mileage each week by 30 per 
cent, and my electric bill by the same figure. Last week when I made a grocery 
list, by studying prices and visiting two stores before I purchased, I saved 20 
per cent of the bill. I found celery better quality for 10 cents than for 20 
cents, and buying “3 for 25” better than 10 cents straight. I save considerably 
on packaged staples by taking advantage of special sales when I buy supplies 
which keep well in large quantities, and also by storing food carefully in 
glass containers in the automatic refrigerator. 


But the foregoing of tires, sugar rationing, loss of zippers, etc., can hardly 
be classed as a sacrifice when compared with the acute conditions during the 
Civil War, quoted from Red Lanterns on St. Michael’s: 

When the old trunks and attics had all been ransacked, only inventiveness could meet 
the occasion. Hats were made of corn shucks and palmetto leaves and buttons of persim- 
mon seed. Antiquated spinning wheels hummed once more. Ina million houses, knitting 
needles clicked night and day. A half-dozen old worn-out dresses were consolidated into 
one. Cereals and nuts and sassafras roots were used for coffee and tea. Medicines were 
soon exhausted, and quinine could not be obtained even for the malarial districts. Gradu- 
ally the tableware gave out, piece by piece, and could be replaced only by homemade articles 
of wood and gourds. When the glass windowpanes were broken, oiled paper was sub- 
stituted. From cast-off jeans, the women made shoes with wooden soles, and hats for 
their sons from rushes and pine needles. Eventually, 
hunger stalked the land. Barefoot women trudged 
bloodily for miles, begging crusts for starving children. 
Pine knots replaced expensive tallow candles. Letters 
to the boys at the front were enclosed in envelopes made 
of wallpaper, sealed with gum from insect-stung peach 
trees, and written with ink made of rusty bits of iron 
and oak balls, and pokeberries and green persimmons. 


Sage The old saying, “He who eats 
e sage in May shall live for aye,” 
Advice deubelése selected to sage ph 
with which drink pioneer mothers 
plied their families when spring came around. 
But sage, as we in this generation know it, is a 
necessity in the making of poultry dressings. 
Serious curtailment of sage and other spices, 
normally imported, brings us smack up against the problem of paying $1.30 
a pound for Dalmatian sage instead of the recent 614 cents, if we can get it 
at all. A man was in my office a few days ago asking where he could buy 
sage. Here is a crop with promising market prospects, but seed are scarce 
and we advise you to tend them carefully. Lucky you, if an old fence row or 
garden discloses a few sage plants, and that goes for basil, dill, mustard, rose- 
mary, and many other herbs and seasonings. 
You can’t keep a good gardener down anyway. In proof thereof, we 
found that Connie J. Bonslagel, state home demonstration agent in Arkansas, 
grows an herb garden on her kitchen window sill. We hear, by the way, that 














Exquisite hand-carved doorway at Linden, ante-bellum home at Natchez, 
Miss. The Pilgrimage Garden Club welcomes visitors March 1-April 1. 


those who enlisted in a garden campaign in England last year were called 
“Soldiers of the Soil.” Many seeds were donated by American farm women. 


Seen and A the Kentucky Farm and Home Convention, J. C. Nisbet 
Heard of the American Jersey Cattle Club advised, “Drink more, 

not less milk as the years go by, if you wish to hold back old 
age.” To get as much calcium as a quart of milk provides, 
one would have to substitute one of the following: 25 oranges, 3 1/3 stalks 
of celery, 28 pounds potatoes, 39 eggs, or 21 pounds hamburger. To take 
the place of 70 cents’ worth of milk, $19 worth of groceries is required. 

“It’s up to the mothers of this country to 
train for good food habits,” said Mary Barber, 
food consultant for the War Department. Many 
boys in the army will not touch vegetables at 
first, but learn to like them as time goes on. 

Kentucky farmers, we learn, are planting 
coriander as a commercial crop. 

HILL, Homemakers will you read, in this issue, 
Mr. Lassetter’s article, “Grass Feeding and Good 

EDITOR Beef,” and help to eliminate the needless preju- 
dice against Southern farm-raised beef? 

Estelle Fournet comes through in this issue 
with excellent advice for the best use of home 
canning equipment. With rationed tires, com- 
munity canning centers will not be accessible to many. 

Throughout West Texas, on a recent trip, I was pleased to see in frame 
gardens, radishes, mustard, spinach, carrots, and lettuce. Dwarf-sized beans, 
I learned, should be pinched back to make them spread. And most pleasing 
to me, and even more so to the owners, are the successful permanent frame 
gardens for strawberries which every enterprising Texas family may now en- 
joy, regardless of rainfall. How about a bed or so? Write Mr. Niven or your 
county agent for detailed instructions. ; 

Corn-dogs, so popular with visitors to Natchez, Miss., are nothing more or 
less than good corn muffins cooked with a wiener inside. 


SALLIE 
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THERE'S NOTHING NAMBY-PAMBY 
ABOUT RINSO'S LIVELY SUDS. THEY 
GO RIGHT TO WORK AND LOOSEN 
EVEN GROUND-IN DIRT 











THAT'S THE KIND OF SOAP WE 
NEED AROUND HERE! AND | 
NOTICE YOU DON'T SNEEZE 

YOUR HEAD OFF J 
EITHER! . 













@ And wonderfully economical, too! 
Rinso costs less than 1¢ a day for all 
dishwashing! Rinso is recommended by 
the makers of 33 leading washers. In 
actual tests Rinso washed clothes up to 


RIGHT INTO THE GRIMIEST 















Great for dishes »»e easy on hands! 








MY BUSY SUDS PITCH 





CLOTHES_.Ger @/7 




































SHIRT... THE ONE 1! WAS WEARING 
WHEN | FIXED THE TRACTOR ? 





DON'T TELL ME THAT'S MY egne3 

















OF COURSE ITIS! AND SEE 
HOW CLEAN IT IS! RINSO 

WASHES CLOTHES SO MUCH 
WHITER AND BRIGHTER 
THAN LAZY OLD -TYPE 
















































10 shades whiter than any one of many 
soaps tested. Grand for washing milk 
cans, strainers, separators, etc. And, re- 
member, New Rinso is “Anti-Sneeze”—it's 
98% free of sneezy soap-dust 














Wore 


Get the Post Card Habit! 


“Keep a quarter’s worth of postals 
always on hand,” is a mighty good 
rule for every farmer—only maybe 
it would be better to say a dollar’s 
worth. Having plenty of post cards 
at one’s elbow makes it easy to ask 
for a bulletin, catalog, price list, or 
any other needed information— 
with one-tenth the trouble it takes to 
write a letter—and much less ex- 
pense. Every farmer would do well 
to get “the post card habit.” 

Getting a rubber stamp (it won’t 
cost much) and stamping your name 
and address and the name of your 
farm on the cards will also help. 
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Se recently you 


told us about maternal 
mortality and the _ serious 
problems connected with it. 
What about infant mortality 
and its problems? 


The North Carolina State 
Board of Health recently is- 
sued a statement which pre- 
sents an appalling indication 
of the need for vigorous ef- 
forts to reduce our infant 
mortality—and the same situ- 
ation no doubt applies over 
the whole South. The state- 
ment follows: “North Caro- 
lina deaths for the first nine 
months of 1941 totaled 24,404, and of 
this total 3,898, or 16 per cent, were 
infants under a year old.” 

The seriousness of this condition 
can be realized when we consider the 
statement of Sir Arthur Newsholme, 


arg 





By B. E. 
WASHBURN, | 
mM. o. 
Health Editor | 


| 


that “infant mortality is the most 
sensitive index we possess of social 
welfare. If babies were well born 
and well cared for, their mortality 
would be negligible.” 





Common Causes Now will you 

please tell us 
something of the causes of infant 
mortality? 

Infant mortality means deaths un- 
der one year of age. It must be recog- 
nized that during its first days an 
intant’s life is at its feeblest, and that 
many infant deaths are due to causes 
over which we have, as yet, no con- 
trol;-yet about half of them are due to 
preventable causes—lack of prenatal 
care, lack of skillful care at child- 
birth, and of the baby immediately 
following birth, artificial feeding of 
unsuitable food, lack of cleanliness, 
bad housing conditions and bad sani- 
tation, lack of maternal care, alcohol- 
ism, syphilis, and catching diseases. 


Fewer Deaths With our marked 

improvements in 
living conditions during the past 
twenty years, has there been a de- 
crease in infant deaths? 

Yes, there has been a marked re- 
duction; for, along with our improv- 
ed living conditions, increased medi- 
cal knowledge has played an impor- 
tant part in decreasing infant mortal- 
ity. Cleanliness in obstetrical prac- 
tice has saved many lives; vaccination 
has reduced deaths from smallpox 
and diphtheria, and prenatal care and 


the Cradle Roll 

























proper hospital facilities for prema- 
ture infants have been effective meas- 
ures. Bowel diseases used to be the 
greatest single factor, but, as a result 
of preventive measures, such illnesses 
are now third in the list of causes of 
infant deaths. After premature birth, 
bronchitis and pneumonia are re- 
sponsible for the greatest number of 
baby deaths. Overcrowding favors 
the spread of these diseases, and com- 
mon colds are apt to be the forerun- 
ner of pneumonia in young babies. 
More effective drugs for the treat- 
ment of pneumonia and influenza, 
introduced during the past four 
years, are already saving many baby 
lives. Mortality statistics usually show 
that of every 5 babies born before 
1900, at least 1 died before he was 
able to walk and talk. In the United 
States, in 1900, one death occurred 
out of every 10 infants under 1 year. 


How Prevented Doctor, what do 

you think is the 
cause of there being more baby 
deaths in 1941 than there were in 
1940? How can the rate be reduced? 


Already our mode of living has 
been affected with the congestion of 
population about army camps and in 
industrial areas. Such congestion al- 
ways brings about an increase in in- 
fectious diseases, especially tuberculo- 
sis and the venereal diseases. Also, 
the war has brought about a shortage 
in a number of foodstuffs and a cor- 
responding increase in cost of living. 


Prevention of infant mortality is a 
community problem, most of which 
centers about the mother and the 
home. Poverty and ignorance require 
education and improvement in living 
conditions. Prenatal care, proper f 
for mothers and babies, health educa- 
tional clinics, public health nursing, 
better housing and sanitation, clean- 
liness, protection against infectious 
diseases, and improvement in medi- 
cal and obstetrical practice should be 
provided. Sunshine and fresh air 
should be stressed. 








py QUILT PIECES fe print 


Large colorfast pieces, 3 Ibs. (26 
yds.) only 97c plus postage. Sent 
Cc. Money-back guarantee! 
FREE — one taousand yds. 
good white thread free and 
16 lovely quilt patterns all 
free with order, Send no 
money. Just mail a card 





Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 





Sesser, til. 


To Mothers of New Babies “and to prospective mothers, we offer a chart show- 
ing how to bathe and dress the baby, also a booklet giving routine care for the new- 
born baby—equipment for the bath and nursery, care of the baby’s skin, clothing 
for the baby, etc. A copy of this material on infant care may be obtained by writing 
to the Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, 
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“All-Out” Loyalty 


Our March Sermon 


LAST week, I talked with a | 
@ young man who had just taken | 
the oath of allegiance as he volun- | 
teered for “service” in the armed | 


Said he: “I | 


forces of our country. 
have a strange feeling in my heart. 
Up to now I have always thought 
that I was my own boss, and that I 





| 
could do about as I pleased. Now I | 
feel that I do not belong to myself | 
any more. I belong to the United 
States, and whatever the govern- 
ment tells me to do, even to die, I 
must do. It’s a strange feeling, and 
everything seems different.” 

Everything zs different with any 
person who goes out, “all out,” for 
a great loyalty. 

There are some verses in the New 
Testament that once bothered me. 
It seemed to me that Jesus was rath- 
er severe in His demands upon his 
followers. “Let the dead bury their 
dead; follow thou me... . He that 
would come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and 
follow me.” Slowly it dawned upon 
me that nothing is of great value 
toa man unless it demands “his all.” 


AT THE COLLEGE training 


had a yen for cherry pie. Pie was 
prohibited for men in training. But 
this man would slip off at night 
and fill up on pie. When he would 
try to make his 100-yard dash, he 
would be winded at 75 yards. When 
the trainer found out what he was 
doing, he told him, “If the success 
of our college in the coming field- 
meet does not mean more to you 
than pie, it’s out you go. It’s all or 
nothing when you’re in training.” 

I see a young couple stand at an 
altar, take each other by the hand, 


last to both, they will be 100 per 
cent loyal to each other. They go 
each to the altar, belonging to him- 
self; they walk away, belonging to 
each other. Blessed is that couple 
who go in for an all-out loyalty. Of 
them, it may be said, as was hinted 
by a great American, “Those whom 
God has joined, man cannot put 
asunder.” 

One evening, a group of young 
people in college were being ad- 
dressed by a missionary, home on a 
short furlough. He said, “There is 
some man here who ought to give his 
all, and become a missionary. I feel 
It is true.” In that group was one 
bright young man, who was a 
Christian more or less, after his own 
Way of thinking. As he heard the 
challenge of the missionary, some- 
thing stirred within him, and he 
secretly vowed that, to use his own 
words, he would “go all out for 
Christ.” The young man’s name 
was E. Stanley Jones. He has gone 
to all parts of the world, never think- 
ing about his own ease or conveni- 
fnce. He does not belong to himself! 
He seems to have but one purpose, 
that of making Christ known 
Hirough his every thought and action. 
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What a mother never sees... 


The child has been born. Instantly, 
medical science starts a series of pro- 
tective measures to guard that life. 
One of the very first steps is the anoint- 
ing of the tiny body with antiseptic oil. 
Then baby is wrapped in a warm blan- 
ket and put to rest in the nursery. 

Because of many precautions taken 
to protect infants against harmful 
germs, the baby born today has a much 
better chance to live. In the United 
States, this year, almost 100,000 babies 
will live who would have died at less 
than one year of age had they been 
born 20 years ago. 

Much credit must be given to the 
extraordinary care used in the hospital 
nursery to protect the baby against in- 
fection. Only a few special nursery 
nurses are allowed here, and they wear 
sterile gowns, caps and masks. As a 
further safeguard, the baby is anointed 
at least once a day with antiseptic oil 


to help prevent impetigo, pustular. 


rashes, diaper rash, excoriated but- 
tocks, chafing and dryness of the skin. 
The mother’s room also is kept as 
safe as possible for the baby. At nurs- 
ing time, the mother’s breasts and 
hands are bathed with antiseptic solu- 
tion. Visitors may enter the room only 
during certain hours, and then are 
asked to stay away from the bed. 
Everyone should realize the impor- 
tance of these hospital regulations, and 
should cooperate in observing them. 
And, Mother, when you take your 
baby home, make it a safe haven also. 
Continue the hospital practice of 
anointing baby’s entire body every day 
with antiseptic oil to help protect his 
skin against germs. And be sure baby 
is examined by your doctor regularly. 


7 7 : 


Today most hospitals use Mennen 
Antiseptic Oil on babies. That’s be- 
cause it is antiseptic—helps keep the 


skin safer from germs. These hospitals 
and thousands of doctors urge you, 
Mother, to continue to give your baby 
a complete oiling daily with Mennen 
Antiseptic Oil. Do this. until he is at 
least a year old, and use the oil at every 
diaper change, too, to help prevent dia- 
per rash, excoriation of buttocks and 
other skin irritations and infections. 

When you use baby powder, it 
should be antiseptic, too. Three out of 
four doctors expressed that opinion in 
a nationwide survey. So, choose 
Mennen Antiseptic Powder. Made by 
a special process—hammerizing—it is 
“smooth as air?’ Also, you'll like its 
new, delicate scent. But, most impor- 
tant, Mennen Powder is antiseptic. 


“oa 
AMERICA 








Pharmaceutical Division 
THE MENNEN co. 


Newark, N. J. — Toronto, Ont. 











F & W’s new stream- 

lined centrifugal pumps are 

designed to pump more water at less cost 
—fit right into the big Victory program 
of more food from our Nation’s farms. 
Popular new ‘‘Bullet’’ pump, illustrated, 
has fewer moving parts, for longer wear 
. «noiseless operation . . dependability. 
Complete line includes sizes and types to 
meet all needs—for deep wells and shal- 
low wells—backed by 76 years experience. 


Write now for Free Book and details. 
FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO., INC. 
356 Oak Street 
Kendaliville, Indiana 


Are You Writing About Your Subscription ? 


If so, always send a copy of your address label if you are writing about your subscription 
or you are making a change of address. If you will do this it will insure immediate atten- 
tion to your letter, because the address label carries your personal file number and the 
expiration date of your subscription. When writing about your subscription address— 
Circulation Manager, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Alabama 

















Community Leader 
Reveals Secret 








“I was just a wallflower at parties,” 
writes Prunella Pettingill. “I never knew 
what to say or do. 
myself. In fact, I was a dud, till that day 


I never had a party 


I got a copy of The Progressive Farmer’s 


COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 


From it I learned more about good 
manners and poise. I learned how 
to have parties that were: different; 
I found out how to be in demand 
at other people’s parties. In short, 
from being a social peanut, I became 
a social success.” 


Everyone needs at least some of 
the answers it contains—sections on 


songs, games, parties, plays, camp- 
ing, club programs, and various 
other useful information. Send to- 
day for your copy. The price is only 
25 cents (20 cents in lots of 10 or 
more). Address 


COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Birmingham Raleigh Memphis Dallas 
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Eat more whole-grain fo 
you say! We will, this @ 


Stper breakfast way Aq 











“You can depend on Jim, and 
thousands like him, to keep 
American defense plants rolling out the 
machines for victory! J’// see he gets this Super 
breakfast of whole-grain 
4 Quaker Oats with its 
fP rich supply of the great 

‘anti-fatigue’ Vitamin By 
—every morning! That’s 
the kind of help he needs! 
And luckily, he loves its 
grand flavor!” 









Provable facts: Quaker 
Oats is naturally triple- 
rich in “anti-fatigue” Vi- 
tamin Bi*—needed daily 
for energy, good nerves! 








*In proportion to Calories 














































































“And my, the way little Tommy’s been 
growing and filling out since he’s been 
on Quaker Oats is proof enough to me 
what so many mothers say about it be- 
ing areal Super breakfast for babies and 
growing youngsters is more than true!” 


Provable facts: Oatmeal leads a// other 
whole-grain cereals in Proteins—needed 
for building strong muscles, firm flesh! 
It’s rich in Phosphorus, for 
strong bones, teeth! In Iron, 
for rich, red blood! In Vita- 
min Bi—needed by children 
for normal growth! 


“M-m-m-m! It’s simply ‘Super’ delicious! ‘Super’ 
economical, too!”’ 


Provable facts: You get 20 bowls from the regular 
size package. 48 from the big economy size! Less 
than 4 cent a serving! With food costs rising, re- 
member that Quaker Oats gives you up to 3 times 
as much for your money as 6 other leading 
brands of cereals! Get a big, thrifty package at 
your grocer’s—today! 






“Eat more whole-grain foods for a 
healthier, more energetic America” 
... Urge leaders in the National 
Nutritional Program for Defense! 
















S. AMERICA'S 
Ger BREAKFAST 
FOOD 


Don’t fail to notify us. Give both your 
new address and your old one two 
weeks in advance. 








CHANGING 
YOUR 
ADDRESS? 


Here's a treat you love to eat 













PORK and BEANS 


Feast-for-the-Least 












ods, 






























2. oe 
With “company” for supper, we “put on” our best manners. 


co] DEAR R. R.: I bought a book 
and then let my cousin have it 
to read. She promised to take good 
care of it and bring it back, but al- 
though I’ve reminded her about tt 
several times, she always has some 
excuse. I even sent her the postage 
to mail it to me. Shall I wait for 
her to return the book, or just make 
her buy a new one for me? 


M. M., Alabama. 


To borrow anything and then not 
return it promptly, is very rude. 
Particularly, do I think it bad man- 
ners to keep such a valued posses- 
sion as a good book, that you were 
kind enough to share. But, unless 
you wish to be very unpleasant 
about it, and perhaps make an ene- 
my for life, it would be wiser for 
you to wait for return of book. 


Dear R. R.: I am 16 years old 


and I am dating a boy whom I like 
very much. I have claimed him for 
my boy friend ever since I can re- 
member, and we have dates often, 
but he doesn’t want his mother or 
friends to know he dates me, there- 
fore we date on the sly. Should I 
just forget him and get someone 


else, or what? M. D., Kentucky. 


Why not be quite frank and tell 
him how you feel about slipping 
around for dates? You owe it to 
yourself and to your family to meet 
your friends at home. Any other 
plan is likely to give outsiders the 
wrong impression, no matter how 
innocent you may be in your con- 
duct. If he does not see it your 
way, then find another boy friend 
until he decides to “grow up” and 
come to see you in the accepted 
manner. 


What Would You Do? 


MARY’S family is having guests 


for supper. During the meal, 
the telephone rings and Jane wants 
to talk with Mary about next day’s 
lessons. If you were Mary, what 
would you do? 

1. Go ahead with your telephone 
conversation as if there were no one 
else present? 2. Refuse to answer 
the telephone, since Jane should 
know better than to call during 
supper? 3. Answer the call, ex- 


plain that ‘you have guests for sup- 
per, and ask if you may call back 
later? 

ANSWER—No. 3 would be best. 
To avoid such situations, it is 
always wise to ask the person you 
are calling if it is convenient for 
him or her to talk, if the conversa- 
tion is likely to last more than a 
minute or so. 


Hee LH yan! 


For the Littlest Folks 


DEAR Miss Kate: 

I am a little boy of 8 years. I 
weigh 70 pounds. I want to do any- 
thing I can for Uncle Sam and de- 
fense, but I don’t like any vegeta- 
bles but peas, tomatoes, raw cab- 
bage, and carrots. Mother makes 
me eat some every day. I drink a 
quart of milk every day and eat 
some fruit. Is there any way I can 
get out of eating vegetables I don’t 
like? 

Send me a health chart. 
try to win a health button. 
Arnold Smith, 

Jefferson County, Miss. 


I will 


Yes, there is a way you can get 
out of eating vegetables you don’t 


like—and that is to learn to -like 
them! Is isn’t really hard to devel- 
op a taste fer something you may 
think you don’t like. When I was 
a little girl, I didn’t like spinach, 
but I did like cream sauce with hard- 
boiled eggs cut up in it. My mother 
started giving me a very little spin- 
ach with a great deal of sauce, and 
gradually gave me more spinach and 
less sauce until I found that I had 
learned to like spinach better than 
the sauce. I hope you will try that 
plan. Ask your mother to help you; 
I’m sure she will. Let’s make a game 
of developing new tastes. What do 
you say? 


Won) Kote 
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3388 


SIZES 16-5C¢ 





Tr. 


Fashion 
Fresh for 


q\ . 





3194 
—) SIZES 4-14 





_ 3388—For the older woman, a slenderiz- 
ing flattering frock with changeable vest. 
Sizes 16 to 50. 

2509—This new “priority” dress requires 
fo fastenings of any kind. Sizes 12 to 40. 
Size 16, 3% yards 39-inch fabric. 

2579—A suit’s the thing this year above 
all. Here’s one with action-free skirt and 
chic longer jacket. Sizes 16 to 48. 

3414—Easy-to-make gored slip especially 
for the larger woman. Sizes 14 to 52. Size 
36, 2% yards 39-inch fabric, 2% yards lace 
for straps and top ef camisole, 2 yards lace 
for lower edge. 

3194—For the school-aged daughter, a 
800d-looking suit with the new longer 








jacket and patriotic V applique. Sizes 4 to 
14. Size 8, 1 yard 54-inch fabric, % yard 
contrasting for jacket; 1% yards 54-inch 
fabric for skirt. Applique included. 

3249—A long torso blouse and flared 
skirt as new as the next news flash. Sizes 
10 to 20. Size 16, 1% yards 39-inch fabric 
for blouse; 2% yards for skirt. 


2548—For your little girl’s new spring 
ensemble, a coat and dress both featuring 
action-free pleats. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3, 
4. Sizes 2,1% yards 35-inch fabric, 3 yards 
ruffling, 2 yards binding, % yard contrast- 
ing (for hearts), for dress; 2% yards 35- 
inch fabric, % yard contrasting for coat. 
Applique includéd. ~ 





= 


ATTERNS 10c EACH 


Mail to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


mS 
FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 


























2. When I came back and heard Mother 
say Bobby had me buffaloed, I decided it 
was time to have it out. “What makes you 
think Bobby’s running my life, Mother?” 
I asked. “You see, J think I’m a pretty sen- 
sible mother.” 





4. “Especially a special baby’s laxative!” I 
cut in quickly. “Of course he needs it. It’s 
Fletcher’s Castoria and I didn’t pick it—our 
doctor did. Because it’s mild and safe—be- 
cause it is made especially for children. Would 
you give a baby the same foods you eat?” 





& 


6. Well, the druggist told Mother that 
Fletcher’s Castoria was fine for children be- 
cause it works mostly in the lower bowel 
and leaves little stomachs undisturbed. And 
that it works easily—in about 8 to 12 hours 
so it doesn’t interfere with a child’s sleep. 
That seemed to impress her. And when she 
noticed that I save money on the Family 
Size bottle, she liked that, too. 
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got her buffaloed!” 


minute without their putting me on the carpet! And the funny 
part of it is, they like me. They just think I take my baby-raising 
too seriously. But last Saturday I think I slowed them down a bit... 


















“That baby’s 





44s 
The “in-laws” learn 






a thing or two about modern 





child care 






















3. “Why Betty, of course you're a sensible 
mother,” she said. “And a fine one, too. But, 
well, do you really think, dear, that Bobby 
needs all those special things you buy for him? 
Special soaps and powders and towels—why, 
I even noticed a special baby’s laxative!” 















5. “Bobby’s not just a miniature grown-up 
..-he’s a baby. With a baby’s own delicate 
system. Grown-ups’ medicine can be entirely 
too strong for him. Fletcher’s Castoria isn’t 
‘harsh’ or griping. It’s gentle. Come to the 
drugstore with me. I need another bottle.” 




























7. When we got home, I gave Bobby a dose 
of Fletcher’s Castoria, and when she saw the 
way he took it (he’s crazy about the taste 
of it), that won her completely. If you ask 


me, he’s got her buffaloed! 
Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


CQla+h’-Tktzhes CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 









QUICK ELASTIC 
STARCH 
THE POWDER 


WONDERFUL 
IRONINGS 


SPECIAL 














IRONING 
BOARD 
COVER 


Just Slip On 
.No Tack- 

ing, Pinning 
or Lacing 


SEND COUPON BELOW 








Imagine the joy! This cover keeps a smooth 
ironing surface by tension of elastic cord 
on under side. Washable muslin. Reversi- 
ble. Thousands are delighted with them 
Not suited to built-in boards. Measure your 
ironing board and send us length in inches 
on coupon below. Fits Standard Board 
(not-built in) from 48 to 60 inches long. 
Enclose one regular size Quick Elastic 
Starch box top and ten cents with mailing 
instructions, 


MAIL THIS TO.________. 


"ELASTIC STARCH A-9, | 
Keokuk, lowa 

* I enclose one regular size Quick Elastic | 

| Starch package top and 10c for mailing costs. | 


My ironing board measures.......-.ccc-cocemeeceeeeeom- 
| inches long. 


! 
| Name. ] 
| aaar ! 
a -! 

















Reese inches. Original returned safely.Send 

le it mail photo, snapshot or negative 
—receive promptly handsome Enlargement. Pay 
postman only 47c plus 
dios, Dept. 1082-C, 113 S. Jefferson, Chicago 


stage. Sta d Art Stu- 








Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your sur- 
plus into cash by offering it for sale 
in the Classified Ad Section. 


STOP CORN.3 
MISERY! 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in- 
stantly stop tormenting 
shoe friction; lift aching 
ressure; send i 
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Draperies in the living room may be 
left open for light and air, or may 
be pulled together for privacy. 


Curtains and Draperies 


9 HAD you ever thought that a 


room needs “make-up” just as 





much as Mrs. Average Woman needs 
a little rouge and lipstick? And have 
you observed how very colorless and 
uninteresting a room looks without 
curtains, draperies, and perhaps a 
harmonizing slip cover or two? 
Jane considered very carefully the 
“make-up” for her rooms before she 
had the walls in her new house pa- 


By LILLIAN L. KELLER 


pered and painted. She realized that 
the draperies would have to be of 
soft, restful colors to harmonize with 
the old furniture which was to be 
moved to the new house. She knew, 
too, that the curtains and draperies 
must be chosen carefully because of a 
limited budget. Jane and her family 
decided that the only new things they 
could afford were curtains, draperies, 
and a few slip covers for chairs 
which sorely needed some of the 
aforementioned “make-up.” 

The living room and dining room 
in Jane’s house are papered with a 
two-tone, dusty rose-striped paper, 
with the same colors repeated in a 
Colonial figured paper in the hall be- 
tween the two rooms. With the strip- 
ed paper and the plain rose taupe 
rugs, Jane chose colorful, figured cot- 
ton draperies in soft tones of aqua, 
rose, blue, and a creamy yellow. Be- 
cause of the rather large design in the 
drapery material, extra yardage had 
to be bought so the same part of the 
design would come at the top of each 

































of the eight windows in the living 
and dining rooms. The draperies 
were lined with a cream-colored 
sateen which was bought at half- 
price at a bankrupt sale. The lining 
keeps the draperies from fading and 
lined draperies hang more gracefully 
than unlined. As you can see in the 
pictures shown on this page, the dra- 
peries hang straight to the fioor and 
zre hung on traverse rods as they can 
be pulled over the windows on a 
sunny day, or at night when privacy 
is desired. Inexpensive brass hooks 
were slipped into the back of a group 
of three French plaits and then 
hooked through the holes in the rod 
so the curtains can be pulled together 
when desired. By making the 
draperies in this way, Jane saved the 
expense of Venetian blinds or shades. 
Instead of using traverse rods, the 
draperies could have been hung on 
wooden or metal rings to slide along 
on a wooden pole or rod. 


Jane had to buy new curtains for 
the kitchen and upstairs bedrooms. 
For the bedrooms, she chose white 
ruffled, tied-back, dotted swiss cur- 
tains. Because the upstairs curtains 
are all alike and all the windows are 
the same size, the curtains, when they 
become worn, can be re-mated and 
used until the last pair is worn out. 
Three-inch ruffles frame the curtains, 
with ruffles on three sides of the cur- 
tain. When the inside ruffle becomes 
worn, it can be slipped to the other 
side of the rod leaving the uaworn 
ruffles in the center of the window. 
These ruffle-framed curtains give a 
uniform appear- 
ance to the outside 
of the house, let in 
the sunshine, and 
are cool and clean 
looking. Of course, 
when they have 
become soiled Jane 


(See page 41) 


Here is the house 
that Jane built— 
at the top of the 
page, Jane’s living 
room with its 
large fireplace. 


r soap at home with DIXIE LYE, turn 








Try this quick, easy way to 


MAKE 
FINE SOAP 


at a cost of less 
than 1c a bar! 















Save money by making your own 


waste grease into profit! “From ex- 
perience I know that anyone who 
uses your lye as directed,’”’ writes 
one housewife, ‘‘can depend on get- 
ting a beautiful, hard, white soap of 
superior quality.” 

It’s easy as baking a cake! Six 
pounds of waste cooking grease, a 
can of DIXIE LYE, and a tew =™in- 
utes of time will give you 9 pounds 
of fine, all-purpose soap—at a cost 
of less than 1c per large bar! 
Thousands of housewives make 
their own soap with DIXIE LYE. 
Pure home-made soap is an excellent 
cleanser, easy on fine fabrics. Con- 
tains natural glycerin, soothing to 
the skin. 

Use Dixie Lye for all kinds of house 
cleaning. It soft water, makes 
soap go farther. Demand genuine 
DIXIE LYE. Double-refined, and 
double-checked for purity by scien- 
tific spectrographic analysis. Only 
10c a can. Write for free booklet. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 


ept. 63 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Avoid Substitutes — Rely on Dixie Lye 























When you have to take 


A LAXATIVE 





Simple, 
Pleasant 
Way! 


i 3 fe 
Constipation is bad enough! So why make 
things worse by dosing yourself with harsh bad- 
tasting medicines? Next time you need a laxa 
tive, try Ex-Lax — of course, only according to 
the directions on the label. Ex-Lax is effective, 
yet effective in a gentle way. It won’t weaken 
or upset you; won’t make you feel bad after 


...not too strong, not too mild — just right! 


It tastes good, too — just like fine chocolate. 
At all drug stores—in 10c and 25c sizes 


The Original 
EX-LAX Chocolated Laxative 


‘DISAPPEARS’ 












That’s what stainless 
waire eeeer re does COLDS’ 
when rubbed on your 
pears like a vanishing 

cream. Almost instantly COUGHS 
sets up a gentle counter- 

irritant action. Speeds 

vapors and local action help you relax 
Rub tonight with Penetro and_so help 
rest build resistance, one of Natures 
greatest cold fighters ... Try it ? 





chest, throat. Disap- 
local circulation. Inhaled medicated 
it today: 








wards. Ex-Lax is the Happy Medium laxative . 
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A satisfying snack—homemade bread, butter, jam, and milk. 
















Memory Book Recipes 


IF THE children call for “light- 
@ bread” and butter when they 
come home from school, don’t let 
that dismay you. Accept the “order” 
as a chance for quick service and 
those much-needed vitamins. Then, 
too, lightbread making, once a la- 
borious matter of days, is now only 
a matter of hours. Thanks to mod- 
ern, quick-acting yeasts, it is no 


By MARY AUTREY 


longer necessary to set the sponge 
at night to have a supply of bread 
tomorrow. 

Spiced Lemonade 
Three-fourths cup sugar, % cup water, 
12 whole cloves, 1 three-inch stick cin- 

namon, 6 lemons, | quart water. 

Boil sugar and % cup water about 
5 minutes. Combine 1 cup of syrup 
with spices and cook 5- minutes. 
Strain, add juice of lemons and 
quart of water. Chill. Pour over 
ice cubes when serving. Lemon- 
decorated cubes or cubes with whole 
cloves frozen in them add novelty. 

Cereal Cookies 

One cup white sugar, 1 cup fat, 1 

teaspoon soda, 2 cups oatmeal, 1 cup 

ground raisins or dates, 1 cup brown 

sugar, 2 eggs, 1 cup crushed cereal 

flakes, 1 cup ground salted peanuts, 
2 cups flour, 

Cream together the sugar and fat. 
Add beaten eggs, soda, and remain- 
ing ingredients. Roll in balls, add- 
ing more flour if necessary. Press 
down with fork. Place on greased 
baking sheet and bake at 350 de- 
grees F, 

Vegetable Medley 
Canned or fresh vegetables may 

used in this unusual veg- 
etable casserole which is contributed 
by Mrs. Neal Bedinger, Prince Ed- 
ward County, Va.: 

One and % cups green peas, 6 small 

carrots, 2 small onions, 1% cups 

medium white sauce, % pound Ameri- 
can cheese, 4 cups hot mashed potatoes. 

Cook peas, sliced carrots, and 
chopped onions in a small amount 
of salted water until tender. Grate 
cheese and stir into white sauce. 
Drain vegetables and combine with 


sauce. Make a ring of mashed ‘pota- 
toes and fill with vegetable mixture. 


Chicken Casserole 

Here is a one-dish meal that is 
very popular with James W. Speer 
family, Rankin County, Miss.: 

Cut chicken as for frying and cook 
until tender. Combine with 2 cups 
sliced carrots and 2 cups English peas 
which have been pre-cooked also. Mix 
all together in long baking dish and 
season with milk or cream, pepper, 
salt, and butter. Cover with small 
biscuits made by rolling rich pastry 
thin, rolling up like jelly roll and 
slicing. Bake in quick oven. This 
may be varied by adding onion sau- 
teed in butter or tomato sauce. 


Corn Chowder 

Mrs. U. C. Stewart, advisory board 
member, Thomas County, Ga., sends 
this delicious dish for winter days: 

One pound bacon, 1 pound onions, 2 

cans corn, 1 quart milk, salt, and 

pepper. 

Cut bacon into half-inch squares 
and fry. Slice onions and partially 
cook in a small amount of water, 
then add to bacon. Heat corn and 
milk together; combine with onions 
and bacon. Cook slowly until well 
blended. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. 


Apple Sauce Mousse 
From Mrs. W. L. Mahan, Wood- 
ford County, Ky., comes this recipe 
for apple sauce mousse: 
One-half pint whipping cream and % 
cup sweetened apple sauce. 
Put in freezing tray and freeze. 
One cup ripe mashed peaches may be 
substituted for the apple sauce. 


Lace Cookies 
The recipe for these delicious 
cookies comes to us from Miss Sallie 
Brooks, nutrition specialist, North 
Carolina Extension Service: 
Three-fourths pound butter (1% 


cups), 3 cups brown sugar, 3 cups oat- 

meal, 2 egg yolks. 

Combine ingredients and drop 
with teaspoon on well seasoned pan 
which has not been greased. Cool in 
pan before taking up. 





Keep Your 
Quilt Colors 
Flying 





To keep your quilt colors flying, why not try 
your favorite piecework designs which may be 
found in our two quilt books, Ten Piecework 
Quilts for Southern Homes and Eight Star 
Designs? 
the Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 


Order books for 10 cents each from 
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Kate Smith swaps stories 


with Mrs. Patrick 
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% 2 D « ey Me 
writes Mrs. G. G. Patrick 


married, 

of Kansas-City, Mo., 
corner grocery store, and the grocer 
knowing I was a 
me a Calumet cookboc 


that worn little cookbook, Mis 


Smith, and it has been in use ever 


since. 

“Qn one occasion, 
Calumet and borrowed from 
neighbor. 
was another brand and my 
a failure. I’ve never used any 
powder since but Calumet. 























“J visited the 


young bride, gave 
yk. I still have - 


] was out of 


But her baking powder 
cake was 


baking 


of Kansas City, Mo. 
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I OFTEN THINK, Mrs. Patrick.” 
Kate Smith writes back, “what ‘ 
pleasure it is to be on the air for a 
product like Calumet that has so 
many thousands of lifelong friends, 
I get letters telling of whole families 
of 3 generations that hav 


e always 
used Calumet. . 


“After 32 years of baking success 


with Calumet, you are certainly ina 


position to help other young brides, 
You can tell them with real author- 
ity that Double-Acting Calumet will 
give them delicious, hig 


and hot breads th 


h, light cakes 
at men just love. 
“I’m sending you a copy of ‘Cake 
Secrets’ so you will have two Calu- 
met’cookbooks. Have you ever made 
a cake like the Marshmallow Gold 
Cake on Page 28? Do try it...” 














* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C B S Network 


MARSHMALLOW GOLD CAKE 
(3 egg yolks) 

\4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup sugar 

3 egg yolks, 

very well beaten 

¥% cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


2 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
Y, cup butter or 
other shortening 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder 
and salt, and sift 3 times. Cream shortening, 
add sugar gradually, and cream together until 
fluffy. Add egg yolks and beat well. Add flour, 
alternately with milk, in small amounts, beat- 
ing after each addition until smooth. Add 
vanilla and beat again. Bake in two greased 
8-inch layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 
25 to 30 minutes. 

Marshmallow Lemon Frosting. Make seven- 





CALIIDAET 
HBR 


THE 
BA 





minute frosting, using 2 egg whites, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 tablespoon water, and 3 tablespoons 
lemon juice. Flavor with 4 teaspoon grated 
lemon rind. Fold in 16 marshmallows, quar- 
tered. Spread between layers and over cake. 
(All measurements are level.) 


DOUBLE-ACTING 
KING POWDER 
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WHY PUMP? EGG 


TURN A FAUCET 7p 
WITH A 






The 
Needlework 
Basket 


By BETTY JONES 









NEW HEADLINES — A 
tricky crocheted hat designed 
from a college senior’s gradu- 
ation cap, and a ring-tailed 
stocking cap knitted in simple 
stocking stitch which any 
beginner can make. 

















water for your kitchen, 
bath, garden and lawn is 
most economical with a 
DAYTON Life-Long Water th il ni 
System. DeLuxe models 

have capacities from 250 
gals. per hour and up. The 
DaytonLine includes many 
models of jet pumps, shal- 
low and deep well pumps, 
cellar drainers, and water 
softeners. Mail coupon 
TODAY for free. booklet 




































SS 







World’s largest 
manufacturers 
of Automatic 

Electric Water 

Systems 





Order Four Hats for 3 cents 
from Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office near- 
est you—Dallas, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, Raleigh. 





vicroRy it ix WEAR THIS smart crocheted 
Syn p_& beret with the fashionable cur- 

oe _ , tain back or simply as a classic 

SAVE MONEY wit DAYTON, AND Buy DE DEFENSE BONDS beret with your sports clothes. 

















THE DAYTON PUMP & MFG. CO. i 
i Dept. P-3, Dayton, Ohio 
i Send booklet on Dayton Water Systems. 4 
| Name. fi 
R.F.D. & Box No a 
] City. State. 
ee a Order quilts 927 and 928 for 10 cents 





each from Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 








Freckles 


Write for Free Beauty Booklet 
It tells a delightful story about Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream. More than just a freckle cream 

. makes skin lighter .. . it’s texture soft- 
er... smoother. 
Over. 32,000,000 
jars have been 
purchased in the 
last half century. 
A postal card 
brings this inter- 
esting story to 



















927—Spool Quilt, and 928—Sugar 
Bow! Quilt—Two quaint, old-fash- 
ioned designs that are easy to make 


you. 
eS TULAMAM Co, and ideal for beginners. 


Stillman’s CReaw 


EASY WAY... 

















Order Pine Cone and Ashtray for 3 
cents each from Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, at nearest office— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 




















SET BLACK 
This remarkable CAKE discovery, \ 
TINTZ Jet Black Shampoo, washes out 


dirt, loose dandruff, grease, grime and 
safely gives hair a real smooth JET BLACK {  : 








PINE CONE MEDALLION 


universal favorite in crochet. 


ASHTRAY—Whip it up in crochet 
and insert a glass to catch ashes. 





that fairly glows with life and lustre. 
Don’t put up with faded dull, burnt, off color hair 
a minute longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake works 
gradual . . .each shampoo leaves your hair blaeker, lovelier, softer, 
easier to manage. No dyed look. Won't hurt permanents. Full cake 
50c (3 for $1). TINTZ comes in Jet Black, light, medium and dark 
Brown, Titian, and Blonde. Order today! State shade wanted. 
SEND NO MONEY #2" 20.rcr.reree 
age on our positive assur- 
ance of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. (We ees Postage 
if remittance comes with order.) Don’t wait — Write toda: 
TINTZ COMPANY, Dept. 51-C, 207 N. MICHIGAN, ‘CHICAGO 


DRESS REMNANTS < 


By A/SO BARGAIN ge 
Fy yale GIVEN) + STG 


Prints, G 
Crepes, Vetlos, “shirtings, ott 











Y See clean goods from us at 
‘saving. Pieces up . yards. Newest 
patterns for dresses. Our finest quality 
SEND NO MONEY 5°22 nies nan 
or $2.98 plus “ 
delivery charge. (Special! Send $2.3 
order, will ship 20 yd. SSundle postage eid) 


“yy EASTERN guaranteed or money 


re 
Ps fe 





“4 TEXTILE Log mad 
Greenfield, Mass. 


8... Dept. E-46, 










O inchee wide, 8 ine. thick. Catalog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 


When Chest 
Colds 


Strike Give- 


— give the important job of relieving 
miseries to the IMPROVED Vicks treat- 
ment that takes only 3 minutes and 
makes good old Vicks VapoRub give 
BETTER THAN EVER RESULTS! | 











ACTS 2 WAYS AT ONCE to 
bring relief . . . PENETRATES to upper 
breathing passages with soothing me- 
dicinal vapors . . . STIMULATES chest 
and back surfaces like a warming poul- 
tice . . . and WORKS FOR HOURS to ease 
coughs, relieve musctlar soreness or 
tightness, and bring real comfort. 
To get this improved treatment— 
just massage VapoRub for 3 minutes 
ON BACK as well as 
= and chest, For Better Results 
then spread a thick 
layer on chest and YICKS 
cover with warmed VapoRus 
cloth. Try it! The Improved Way 


This Home-Mixed 
Cough Relief Is 
Hard To Beat 


So Easy. No Cooking. Saves Dollars. 





No matter what you’ve been using for coughs 
due to colds, you’ll be the first to admit that 
this surprising relief, mixed in your own kitchen, 
can’t be surpassed for real results. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. No cooking is needed—a child 
could do it. 

Then put 2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from 
any druggist) into a pint bottle, and add your 
syrup. This gives you a full pint of really amaz- 
ing cough relief—about four times as much for 
your money. Tastes fine—children love it— and 
it never spoils. 

You can feel this home mixture taking right 
hold of a cough. It loosens the phlegm, soothes 
the irritated membranes, and helps clear the air 
passages. Eases soreness and difficult breath- 
ing, and lets you sleep. Once tried, you’ll swear 
by it. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingre- 
dients, in concentrated form, a most reliable 
soothing agent for throat and bronchial mem- 
branes. Just try it, and if not satisfied, your 
money will be refunded. 


KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 

















ay UY: Gets Rats 
= Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
year. K-R-O Co, 




























KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


Aye” MYON sivics Io 


Stl} ww Lombination Order 


weer Hose We Furnish With Large Outfit f 
Women almost crazy over Nylon Hosiery and this sen- A . 
gational ont if eles combinant non offer, with guaran. 
teed s Read the: tional first week 
agAndrgwer lows, fab a Stella Boot, 


uaral 
ekeeping as wiesttiond therein. Rosh 
Dame and address on penny pos 


Wilknit Hosiery Co., Midway 30-C3,Greenfield, Ohio 





















mgoniy. 
size Pay 








DEPT. 7 STATION **F** ATLANTA,GA, 
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(From page 38) will have to iron a 
lot of rufHes! Unbleached muslin or 
thin tobacco cloth trimmed with ball 
fringe make attractive bedroom cur- 
tains and need not be ironed. 

In selecting curtains for any house, 
there are a few rules to remember: 

I. Do not skimp on the material. 
Buy inexpensive material and use a 
whole width rather than split more 
expensive material. 


Color: 


II. Use white, ivory, or cream-col- 
ored material when: 

a. The room is small. 

b. There are several windows grouped 
together or windows of different sizes. 

c. The walls are colorful. 

d. The room is crowded with furniture. 

III. Use colored material when: 


a. The room is large and looks bare. 

b. The walls, floor, and furniture appear 
dull and colorless. 

c. There is only one window and it must 
balance a colorful or large piece of furni- 
ture on the opposite wall. 

IV. Use warm colors, as rose, yel- 
low, or gold, when: 

a. The room is on the north. 

b. Very little light enters the room. 


e)cAN chicken fat in half- 

pint jars for later use. It 
may be used for fat in ginger 
cookies or cornbread, or half 
and half with butter for pie 
crust and some cakes. This is es- 
pecially good to remember when you 
are canning chicken. 

TAKE LEMON juice and soda, 
or lemon juice and water daily, 
morning and evening, to assist the 

dy in resisting or throwing off 
common colds or flu. 

MAKE SICKROOM victims 
more comfortable by relieving pres- 
sure on heels or elbows with small 
tubber sponges, which have holes cut 
in the centers, or rings made of cot- 
ton smoothly bandaged. An ordi- 
nary bed can be raised to a height 
convenient for the nurse, by placing 
4 wooden block under each leg. 

BUY ONE light bulb of high wat- 
tage rather than several bulbs of low 
Wattage, according to lighting ex- 
Perts of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
ficulture. Not only is initial cost less, 
ut one bulb of high wattage sup- 
Pues more light than several small 
Ones that total up the same wattage. 
PROVIDE YOUR child with a 


Another corner of Jane’s living room showing draperies pulled together 
for privacy, thus saving the expense of shades or Venetian blinds. 


The House That Jane Built 


Time 
To— 








c. The room needs color for cheer. 


V. Use cool colors, as blue or 
green, when: . 

a. The room is on the south or east and 
has too much sunlight. 

b. The other colors of the room need the 
addition of a cool color for harmony. 


Design: 


I. Use striped material when: 

a. The windows are short and need 
height. 

b. The ceiling is low and the walls need 
height. 

II. Use horizontal designs when: 

a. The windows are long and narrow. 

b. The ceiling is high and the eye should 
be directed away from it. 

III. Use materials with a figured 
design when: 

a. The room is large and has few 
windows. 

b. There is no pattern in other room fur- 
nishings and the room appears plain and 
uninteresting. 

Next month Jane will let you see a 
picture of her U-shaped kitchen and 
will give you some suggestions for 
arranging your own kitchen. Look 
for the April number of The Progres- 
sive Farmer! 


movable box or platform on 
which he can stand to reach 
washbowl or toilet seat, or 
to ‘climb into the bathtub. 
A wooden prune box, 9 x 6 x 
15 inches, either painted or covered 
with oilcloth so as to be washable, 
is satisfactory. 


AVOID overcooking meat by 
cooking at low temperatures that 
leave meat tender and juicy, and at 
the same time save fuel. 


CLEAN GAS stove burners (ex- 
cept aluminum ones) by boiling in 
a solution of 2 tablespoons lye in a 
gallon of water. This will remove 
accumulated carbon and boiled-over 
food, quickly and efficiently. 

FASTEN SHOE rubbers securely 
with wide bands, cut from an old 
inner tube, to prevent rubbers from 
pulling off in sticky mud. Make 
bands two inches at least and they 
will not pinch the instep or hurt 
the foot. 

HANG appliance cords over an 
old-fashioned wardrobe hook, with 
two curved hooks to prevent wear 
on cord insulation and danger of 
breaking the tiny wires that make up 
electric cords. 
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How to Find the 


yi 








You’ve Wanted! 














I YOU have been facing the need for an 
extra room—for a growing daughter, 
a son, some other member of the family, 
or for the extra help that war-time farm 
production requires—here is the simple, 
low-cost answer to your problem. 


You can build this room, or one very 
similar to it, right in your attic—a cozy, 
comfortable, attractive room that anyone 
would be proud to show. And because it 
requires no new building and uses Celo- 
tex Insulating Interior Finishes—the 
modern material that builds, insulates 
and decorates at one low cost—the work 
can be done for much less than you 
think, quickly, too. 


Just call on your Celotex dealer. See 
the newest Celotex Insulating Interior 
Finishes in a wide variety of attractive 
finishes and colors. See how easily they 
can be applied direct to the frame-work 
to make a snug livable room in your 
attic. Learn how they help to keep the 
whole house cooler in summer. 











This Attractive 
Room Can Be Built 
At Low Cost In 
Unused Attic Space 











See, too, how Celotex Insulating In- 
terior Finishes can be applied right over 
old walls to bring new comfort and style 
to existing rooms. They will help you 
achieve remarkable new decorative 
effects at a cost surprisingly low. And be- 
cause these materials are not essential to 
the war effort, they are easy to obtain. 


So don’t continue to wish you had an 
extra room. Celotex Insulating Interior 
Finishes will help you “find” just such 
a room—in your attic. New building is 
not necessary. Your. Celotex dealer will 
help you with your plans and give you 
a book containing many suggestions, 
See him today. Or send the coupon. 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


INSULATING SHEATHING, LATH, INTERIOR FINISHES 
ASPHALT SHINGLES, SIDING, ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS, ROCK WOOL BATTS, BLANKETS 
GYPSUM PLASTERS and LATH and WALL BOARDS 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Please send me free informa- 
tion regarding Celotex Insulat- 
ing Interior Finishes. I am in- 
terested in: 


[1] REMODELING 
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Name. 


Address 








[] NEW HOMES 











FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10c for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it today. 

Geppert Studios, Dept. 337, Des Moines, lowa 

















30in., High; 20in., Wide: 8 in., Thick 


onuments of enduring beauty 


Lettering free Satisfaction guaran: 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 J Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ga. 











ADVERTISED BRANDS 

Why do you feel safer in buying an ar- 
ticle with an established trademark than a 
similar article without a trademark? 

Frequently the trademark article is 
higher in price, and often the untrademark- 
ed article looks ‘just as good.” Ignore the 
trademark and you might not be able to 
detect the difference by observation. 

The difference shows up when you put 
the articles into use. Then you will usu- 


ally find that the higher price you paid for 
the trademark is justified in superior qual- 
ity. The manufacturer must put the qual- 
ity there, for if you are disappointed with 
your purchase you will know NOT to buy 
that brand again. 
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EA... often do you treat 


your family to the old 
standbys—the tried and 
true foods that were fa- 
vorites when you were a 
youngster? Like Baking 
Soda Biscuits—made 
Grandmother’s way and 
leavened, of course, with 
*sour milk and Baking 
Soda, (Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand). 

Baking Soda Biscuits 
are so good in so many 
ways—as hotbread, with 
butter, syrup or a sweet 
spread, swimming in rich 
gravy, or served as short- 
cake with crushed fruits. 

Why not surprise the 
family with a batch of 
real Soda Biscuits for 


dinner tonight? 


‘A Tested Recipe For 
SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted 
flour, add 1% teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda and 
lf teaspoon salt, and sift 
again. Cut in 4 table- 
spoons shortening. Add 
enough * sour milk or 
buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about % cup. 
Turn onto floured board 
and knead. Roll 1/4 inch 
thick. Cut with biscuit 
cutter. Bake in hot oven 
(475° F.) 12 minutes. 


* Note: If sour milk is not 
available, add to 3/, cup of 
sweet milk one tablespoon 
of vinegar (preferably white 
vinegar as tt makes a whiter 
biscuit), or one tablespoon 
of lemon juice. Mix well,and 
use in place of sour milk. 
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Save 
Canning 
Equipment 


By ESTELLE FOURNET 


Food Preservation Specialist, 
Louisiana Extension Service 


/) HOW far the present 
supply of pressure can- 
ners, sealers, tin cans, zinc 
tops, and other essentials 
in a home canning pro- 
gram will last, and how 
quickly this supply can be 
replaced as it becomes de- 
pleted, are not known. But 
those of us who have been 
sufficiently forehanded to 
provide ourselves with the 
necessary equipment and 
containers, will want to get 
the maximum service from them, 
apart from a natural feeling of obli- 
gation to our country to conserve to 
the utmost the equipment so badly 
needed to build up food reserves. 

Pressure cookers and sealers will 
last longer and give more satisfactory 
performance if the following points 
are observed in their care: 

1. Wash the canner after each use 
and store where it will not be dented 
or surfaces roughened. 

2. When tightening lugs, never 
use pliers or some such instrument. 
Tightening around gradually, using 
the hands, will prove sufficient. 

3. If a lug or screw is missing, or 
if a screw has been stripped, do not 
run the risk of using the cooker. 
Every screw is needed for safety. If 
parts cannot be replaced locally, re- 
turn the cooker to the factory for 
necessary repairs. 

4. Check the pressure gauge at the 
beginning of each canning season, 
If this service is not available locally, 
remove gauge from cooker with a 
pair of pliers and send to the factory. 
A broken gauge can be replaced for 
a nominal sum. Never put the 
gauge under water, and keep the 
opening clean with a toothpick. 

5. Clean pet cock and safety valve 
and the openings to them regularly. 
If the safety valve leaks, or pops be- 
fore the desired pressure is attained, 
the spring needs to be 
replaced. The factory 
will send one for only 
a few cents. 

6. Give can sealer 
good care if it is to 
render satisfactory 
service over a_ long 
period. Keep rollers 
clean. Give regular at- 
tention to the top 
chuck plate to prevent 
pitting of the edge. A 
bath in hot, soapy water or in gaso- 
line (away from flames) removes 
food and gummy substances. After 
a water bath, dry sealer thoroughly 
and oil. Sealer should be cleaned 
and oiled after each use, and stored 
in a place free from dust and excess 
moisture. 

7. The sealer should never be 
tampered with by the inexperienced. 
If it gets out of adjustment, read the 
directions put out by the company for 
adjusting. If you do not understand 





these directions, ask the advice of 





Mrs. Edmund P. Garrett, Master Farmer’s 
wife, Limestone County, Ala., finishes up a 
day’s canning. 


—Courtesy The Birmingham Post. 


your home demonstration agent, or 
of the local dealer. : 

8. When sealing cans, be careful 
to use the right seaming roll. If 
seaming roll for operation No. 2 is 
used for operation No. 1, not only 
will the roller finally be ruined, but 
also a countless number of cans. 


Containers——Take good care of 
jars and cans on hand. Used tins, in 
good condition, can be reflanged for 
a second and third use. Here are 
some recommendations for extend- 
ing the use of containers: 

1. Take special care of zinc screw 
tops. As long as they are not dented 
on the edges, not misshapen, and 
the porcelain lining is unbroken, 
they may be used over and over with 
a new rubber each time. Never use 
a knife or other instrument to open 
a jar with this type lid. That dents 
the edge and ruins the top. 

2. Discard jars or caps that show 
cracks, chips, or dents. If wire 
clamps on lightning-type jars are 
loose, tighten by bending the wire 
down in the middle on top and in- 
ward at the sides. 

3. It is poor economy to attempt 
to use the self-seal metal lids more 
than once. Open lids by puncturing. 
This saves time, the edge of the jar, 
and removes the temptation to use 
the cap a second time. Remove 
fastening bands as soon as the con- 

tents of the jars are cold. 
1 These bands do not 
_ need to be replaced. A 
dozen or two will take 
care of average needs. 

4. Label all cans as 
soon as possible to con- 
trol sweating and rust 
formation. Attractive 
labels may be pur- 
chased but paper sacks 
and wrapping paper 
give the same _ protec- 
tion. When applying label, never 
put paste on the can proper but on the 
label, which should be big enough 
to lap over itself and cover the en- 
tire side surface of the can. 

5. Don’t discard a can if it has 
a few minor rust spots. Remove as 
much of the rust as possible when 
cleaning. Use products from these 
cans first. Instead of storing used 
cans, fill as soon as food is available. 

6. For double safety, boil used cans 
before using them and to make sure 
no bad odors are present. 
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@ Experts consider Clabber 
Girl’s pesitive Double-Action the 
surest gruarantee of a perfect 
cake, every time. 


@ No wonder, then, that Clab- 
ber Girl as been a baking day 
favorite in millions of homes for 
over a half a century ... not 
for cakes alone, but for all bak- 
ing purposes ... Try Clabber 
Girl, following your favorite 
recipe to the letter ... Results 
will surprise and delight you. 


ASK MOTHER, 
she knows... Your 
positive guarantee 
4s Clabber Girl’s 
positive Double. 
Action 


maint UND op j 
"Guaranteed by D\4 
Good Housekeeping 

fOr W OLTECTIVE OF wt 
Aoveatisto J 


CLABBER GIRL 


BAKING POWDER 





ensctronc/ QUILT PIELE .7 


Large, Beautiful tubfast print pieces 8% 
pounds (26% yards) only 98c plus 


postage. Sent C.0.D. 1,000 yards 


excellent thread free with order. 
oy Thousands of satisfied customers last 
James Quilt Shop, Box 68, 





year. 
Dept. 10, Cotton Plant, Ark. 














“I’ve had my Aermotor for 11 years 
and the only expense has been the oil,” 
writes a Kansas owner. 


An Aermotor will prove more eco- 
nomical for you, too. It pumps in the 
slightest breeze and thus assures more 
water. Besides, it is self-oiling and self- 
regulating. It has an adjustable stroke. 
It’s built to last. 


Start saving on your pumaping. See 
your Aermotor dealer, and let him 
tell you how easily you can have an 


Aermotor saving your pumping dollars. 
Write for free book ‘‘How to 














Choose Pumping Equipment.” 


2500 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. Dept:27 
Send free windmill book. 


Name 


Address 
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IN answer to our question, “Do 
Q you keep your jars filled and 
working for you through the winter 
and spring?”, literally hundreds of 
farm homemakers over the South 
hastened to tell their stories. 

“Keep ’em filled’ is just another 
way to ‘keep ’em flying’,” remarked 
one homemaker as she spoke of her 
own year-round canning program 
and the necessity for filling jars as 
soon as they are emptied. And many 
homemakers reminded us that -con- 
tainers can be filled two or three times 
a year for maximum service. Honors 
for the best letter submitted go to 
Mrs. James W. Speer, Rankin Coun- 
ty, Miss. She-writes: 


“On our farm, as 
jars are emptied, 
they are readied 
for refilling with 
seasonable produce. After culling 
the flock, we have a number of fat 
hens, cockerels, and fryers to can. 
Then a yearling is butchered to fur- 
nish 150 quarts of roast, steak, stew, 
and soup stock. Anticipating severe 
weather that might deprive us of 
fresh greens, we can a supply while 
they are young and tender. We also 
can a few jars of turnips and carrots 
for emergency meals. 

“As odds and ends of meats and 
vegetables accumulate, they are can- 
ned for Jater use in soups, stews, and 
salads. The cucumbers that were 
brined in summer are made into 
pickles, and canned fruit juices are 
made into jellies. Accumulated citrus 
fruit peelings are candied and canned 
to use in fruit cakes, candies, cookies 
or to be eaten as they are. Citrus 
marmalade and conserves are made 
to help out at special meals, and 
citron is made into preserves, pickles, 
and glace products for fruit cake. 


Jars Refilled 
as Emptied 


“As hogs are butchered, we can 
surplus brain, liver, hogshead cheese, 
backbone, spareribs, cracklings, ham, 
and chops for year-round enjoyment. 
We also can a few pints of peanut 
butter and surplus pecans and wal- 
nuts. And as spring approaches, we 
can a quantity of sweet potatoes be- 
fore they get sappy and stringy. My 
pantry shelves are always filled.” 


In recognition of 
Has Schedule her unusual can- 
and Variety = ning schedule and 

the variety of her 
home-canned foods, we have award- 
ed Mrs, Howard Frasier, Hart Coun- 
ty, Ky., second place. 

“I chose the following schedule 
for winter canning because it divides 
the work rather evenly and provides 
enough empty jars: 

OCTOBER—Chicken: I can extra roost- 
es and culled hens for chicken salad, cro- 











ettes, soup, and chicken a la king. 


Sweet Potatoes: Canning is sometimes 
safer than storing, and potatoes are ready 
for the table with 15 minutes reheating. 

NOVEMBER—Pumpkin: One or two 
pumpkins supplies my family for the -year. 
Beef or veal: I can steaks, roasts, liver, and 
hamburger, and save enough meat to make 
several pints of chili con carne. 

DECEMBER—Pork: I can sausage, ten- 
derloin, ribs, and liver. Walnuts: This is a 
sure way to preserve nuts. 

JANUARY—Pork and beans: I use navy 
beans and salt pork, canning about a dozen 
pints with tomato sauce and a dozen pints 
with molasses (Boston baked beans). Or- 
ange marmalade: Make while oranges are 
cheap. 

FEBRUARY—Lamb: 
roasts. 

MARCH or APRIL—Spring greens: I can 
enough to last the whole year. 


I can steaks and 


“If I need additional jars during 
the winter, I empty jars of fruit or 
fruit juice and make jellies and jams. 
I find it easier in the summer, when 
there are so many fruits to can, to 
put these up with the idea of mak- 
ing jams and jellies later.” 


Realizing the 
value of prepared- 
ness, no matter 
what the weather, 
Mrs. Frank Hulin, Montgomery 
County, N. C., keeps a well stocked 
pantry. Third place in the contest 
goes to Mrs. Hulin, who writes: 


Preparedness 
Pantry 


“As I begin opening jars from my 
pantry, I find it a good plan to re- 
fill these jars as soon as_ possible. 
When persimmons fall, I try to fill 
several jars so that we can enjoy de- 
licious puddings long after the trees 
are bare of fruit. The salad greens 
and collards are always so tender in 
the early winter, and by filling a few 
jars with each I can serve my family 
the daily portion of greens even if 
the garden is covered with snow. I 
also can a few jars of pumpkin and 
potatoes so that if anything happens 
to my stored vegetables, I still have 
a few jars in my pantry. 

“IT always try to can a few of the 
late fryers for emergencies, and 
when butchering time comes I fill the 
empty jars with spareribs, backbone, 
tenderloin, sausage, liver pudding, 
headcheese, and even a few jars of 
the homely dish called ‘chitlins’. At 
this time, I also make a supply of 
mincemeat. I can the stock for 
soup. Then I make a supply of pea- 
nut butter and can it for lunches. 
I always have a well stocked pantry.” 





BUY FOOD WISELY 


Letters from readers list these 
helpful, better-buying practices: 

1. Buy in large quantities when arti- 
cles are non-perishable. 

2. Watch papers for special bargains. 

3. Buy standard brands of advertised 
articles which are guaranteed by the 
manufacturer. 

4. Buy for quality instead of for 
quantity. 

5. Study advertisements, and look out 
for new foods and food hints. 

6. Plan meals in advance for econom- 
ical marketing. 

7. Keep records of purchases and 
compare prices. 

















“Increase Food 
Production’ 


Y 1 i] 
says Uncle Sam: 


oy 





— TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
sans Birmingham, Alabama 
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For 
bigger yields, 
start with soil 
improvement 


baba Basic Slag you can im- 
prove soil at low cost and 
with the least possible trouble. 
Basic Slag provides phosphate and 
lime—plus manganese oxide, iron 
oxide and other minor elements— 
all in one easy application. It 
makes pastures more productive— 
thus helps increase milk and beef 
production. Promotes richer growth 
of legumes, grains, sugar cane, truck 
crops, peanuts and fruits. 

The South Carolina cow pea field 
illustrated at the left shows how 
Basic Slag produces vigorous 
growth. The fact that Basic Slag 
increases yields has been proved 
time and again by Southern farm- 
ers—and by many agricultural ex- 
tension bureaus. It is the ideal soil 
builder for most Southern farms. 
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“Try the bake-test with White Lily Flour in your own 
“You'll quickly discover that 
White Lily’s fine quality and texture give your biscuit, 
pastries and cake a delicious flavor. That expert milling 
has made White Lily’s texture so uniform, baking suc- 
cess is easy to attain.” White Lily has a fine granular 
texture and its Vitamin B1! and food minerals are so 
thoroughly distributed you get a scientific blend of their 
important health properties. Ask your grocer for White 


kitchen,” says Mrs. Dull. 


Lily today. 


“I use and endorse WHITE LILY FLOUR exclusively” 


J. Allen Smith & Co. 


Knoxville, Tenn, 


MRS. S. R. DULL 














THis means steady auto 
families. 
routes earn up to $100 a week, beg 


ngs. WN 
but man selected must be reliable, industrio 4 ane 28-80. 
The sent man will become an authorized Rawieioh Deal 


the 50 year old Rawieigh way now 
used on over 8,000 Rawieigh 
Routes. Write now. 
RAWLEIGH CO. 
Dept. C-72-PGF 
FREEPORT, ILL. 








service to 800 

well-established 

inners must be satis- 
rien 


While similar 
with smaller earni 


jer 
home necessities, started on our capital; trained 













Your Guide te SUCCESS 


with NEOSHO FRUIT or FLOWERS 


Write for FREE new 1942 illustrated CATALOG 
and PLANTING GUIDE today. Hund: 
fruit trees, 
evergreens, perennial flowers. 


reds of varieties of 
berry bushes, shrubs, roses, shade trees, 
hoice Ozark 


ete. 
Mountain healthy stock at PRE-WAR prices. Real 
bargains. SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY for & 
reliable representative in your community. 
NEOSHO NURSERIES, 101BSpring 8t., Neosho, Me. 


The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection, 








All 6 for Only 10¢ 


PETUNIAS--25 Varieties (J 
Great combination of colors, noth- £3 <f 
ing offered like it, 15 #4: id kinds, 
all different colors; 8 Fringed and 
Giant Ruffled, all different, 
fors in a Mixture. 
Pkt. Over 300 Seeds 










Annual BLUE CAPS 
Plants 6 to 8 in. tall covered with rich blue flowers 
all summer. Will make a blue ribbon border and 
is fine for indoor pot pebnte, 

Pkt. Over 300 Seeds 





Annual POINSETTIA 
Plants about 2 ft. tall, resemble Hot House vari- 
ity, top leaves turn scarlet in mid-summer, 
Over 25 Seeds 
Annual CARPET OF SNOW 
Quick growing free flowering plants about 4 in. 
tall, makes solid carpet of white all summer. 
Pkt. Over 300 Seeds 
ZINNIA--Red Riding Hood 
Bushy plants about 1 ft. tall covered all summer 
with hundreds double scarlet flowers about 1-in. 
across, fine for cutting and decoration. 
Pkt. Over ds 
uU 


! Q 
Annual, beginning to bloom about 8 
weeks from seed. Dainty flowers in 
great variety distinct shades and 
lors resembling Snapdragons, 
Se Pkt. Over 200 Seeds 
To introduce our SEEDS we mail all 6 Pkts., 
one of each for 10c--or 3 Pkts. each, 18 Pkts. 25c. 
MILLS 1942 Seed Book is included FREE... 
Hundreds Speciaities and New FLOWERS, 220 
in colors. Our Seeds are Tested and Guaranteed. 
Special Discounts this year. Our 55th year. 
F.B.MILLS Seed Grower, Box 82, ROSE HILL,N.Y. 
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PERSONAL 





PROBLEMS 


that come up every day 








Party Cakes for the Pattycake Set 


Get the young vote with a Lollipop 
Cake—your basic cake recipe made 
with Rumford Baking Powder, 
frosted partypink. Stick a circle of 
bright lollipops, like birthday can- 
dles, in the top. 


* * * 


Your cakes will be as good as they 
are beautiful if you make them with 
Rumford—the first baking powder 
ever made and still first among good 
cooks. Fifty-two laboratory tests 
check Rumford’s purity and uni- 
formity. 
2 


Stand back when the youngsters see 
this one: a chocolate-frosted cake 
with white marshmallow mice frisk- 
ing on top! Two dots of frosting for 
the eyes; thread for the whiskers 
and tails. 

koe o# 


Children and grown-ups come back 

for more of anything baked with 

Rumford. Rumford safeguards flavor 

— contains no bitter-tasting alum! 
or 


Make a merty-go-round birthday 
cake — perhaps an Orange Marma- 
lade Cake: 


3 cups sifted ¥, cup softened 


flour butter 
3 tsp. Rumford 1 tbsp. grated 
Baking orange rind 
Powder 3 eggs, well beaten 
VY, tsp. salt 1144 cups milk 
114 cups Orange marma- 
powdered lade 
sugar Animal crackers 


Combine dry ingredients ar.d sift together 
twice. Add butter and orange rind and 
moisten with eggs and milk, stirring until 
dry ingredients are moistened, then beat- 
ing vigorously for one minute. Turn into 
three greased layer cake pans and bake in 
moderately hot oven (375° F.) about 
twenty minutes. When cold, put together 
with orange marmalade and dust top with 
powdered sugar. Stand up animal crackers, 
two by two, all around the edge of cake. 
Put the right number of birthday candles 
in the center. 


(More Rumford-tested recipes are found 
throughout the free booklet offered below.) 


* * * 


Cakes made with Rumford Baking 
Powder are good for children, too. 
For, in the Rumford formula, are im- 
portant amounts of bone-building 
calcium and phosphates. 


Get Rumford Baking Pow- 
der, today, won't you? And 
do send right away for 
Rumford’s grand FREE 
booklet containing doz- 
ens of ideas\to improve - 

our baking. Address: 

umford Baking Pow- 
der, Box 5 D,Rumford, 
Rhode Island. 










The Happiness Road 


g IT would be a good thing for all 
of us to memorize a definition 
of the ideal man as given by Marcus 
Aurelius. The ideal man, said he, 
is “uncontaminated by pleasure, un- 
harmed by pain, untouched by any 
insult, feeling no wrong, not over- 
powered by passion, dyed deep with 
justice, accepting with all his soul 
everything which is assigned to him 
as his portion.” 

Such an attitude toward life and 
its problems can only be reached by 
a process of self-control from the 
cradle to the grave. When you meet 
a man or woman who lives above the 
chaos of the present, main- 
taining a calm and construc- 
tive philosophy in the face of 
overwhelming odds, you may 
know that person has 
achieved this state through 
long and thorough discipline. 
The field must yield to the 
furrow before it is produc- 
tive; iron must be subjected 
to fire before it becomes steel; man 
must be subjected to discipline be- 
fore he evolves from the state of the 
savage. 

By directed thinking we control 
our actions, but directed thinking is 
achieved only through persistent 
effort. On the other hand, there is 
compensation in the fact that the 
harder a good habit is to form, the 





SELF- 
CONTROL 


more lasting it will eventually be- 
come. And when one begins to see 
the results of his efforts he begins to 
take pleasure in harnessing his in- 
stincts to obey his dictates . . . begins 
to regard life, with its manifold prob- 
lems, as an opportunity for enlarged 
understanding and wise service .. . 
begins to recognize the advantages 
of suffering temporary _ restraint 
rather than eventually going down 
defeated before the circumstances of 
life. 

Never before was there a time 
when discipline was more needed in 
the world. In the carnage of world 
war, spiritual values are in 
danger of being overlooked. 


to think fairly and construc- 
tively, our lips to speak 
temperately and truthfully, 
our hearts to respond com- 
passionately to all human 
needs. It is only by har- 
nessing our instincts and 
training our impulses that we may 
hope to do our part in preserving the 
higher ideals that are now in 
jeopardy. 


fn ee 


(Alice Hegan Rice, author of “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.”) 


Editor’s Note-—Thousands of readers who have foll6wed with so much interest our 
series of articles, “The Happiness Road,” by Alice Hegan Rice, will regret to hear of her 
death in Louisville, Feb. 10, but will be glad to know that a few more installments in 


this series are in our hands and will appear later. 


Mrs. Rice first won fame in 1901 by 


her “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” a best-seller in America, which was also trans- 


lated later into many foreign languages. 


Save Crippled Chairs 


g TOO many “crippled” chairs are 
buried in the attic or a side room 
or in the barn when only new seats, 
repaired rungs or rockers, or new 
screws or braces on them would 
make them as good as new, says the 
Georgia Extension Service. If you 
have one whose original design you 
do not like, you may convert it into 
an attractive and useful overstuffed 
boudoir chair. 

First, remove the old cane and re- 
weave the seat with burlap webbing. 
Then remodel the chair by attaching 
an upright board to each side of the 
back. Screws serve best for this pur- 


pose. The board, about three inches 
in width, should be designed to give 
a rolled effect at the top when the 
chair is finished and slightly flared 
at the bottom for sturdiness. 

Box in the chair seat with 5- or 
6-inch boards. Now add the pad- 
ding to the seat and back. Cover 
with unbleached sheeting or feed 
sacks, keeping the padding firm and 
smooth. A slip cover of chintz, In- 
dian head, or cretonne made by the 
usual method completes the chair. 
It adds much color and comfort to 
any bedroom and can be made for 
as little as $1 or $1.50. 


She Paints On Cobwebs 


g AN Alabama woman has found 
happiness by means of a strange 
hobby, in which she does not sweep 
the cobwebs down, but paints on 
them. Mrs. Blunt Clopton, Madison 
County, Ala., removes all cobwebs 
very carefully and uses their delicate 
tissues for her unusual scenes of pine 
forests, old sailing vessels, and his- 


‘toric buildings. She is a school teach- 


er, yet in her leisure hours she has 
found time to finish more than 200 
of these painted cobwebs. She has 


two in the graphic arts section of the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

It was when she was a thirteen- 
year-old school girl that she read an 
article about some European painter 
who painted on spider webs. The 
idea intrigued her so she began tak- 
ing down, with infinite patience, the 
webs that spiders had spun across 
the barn doors and in the shrubbery 
near her front porch. These cob- 
webs she stretched over rectangular 
openings in heavy paper. 











mingham, Ala. 











NEW SPRING FASHION BOOK 


Now, as never before, economy is the watchword for the 
woman on a budget. 
compiled for the express purpose of making your clothes purse 
more elastic. It’s filled with a number of real-life problems of 
women who want themselves and. their families to appear 
well-dressed in the face of mounting living costs. 
cents to the Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 


This new Spring Fashion Book was 


Send 10 








We.-need to train our minds * 





Planet Jr. 


FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 


PLANET JR. 
MEANS LESS LABOR 
AND MORE FOOD 











These are the two most serious 
problems facing farmers. Planet 
Ji. solves them now as always and 
its time saving features are more 
important today than ever. 


Planet Jr. Seeders for hand, horse 
and tractor use will save thousands 
of planting hours and a lot of seed 
this season. Adaptable to all soils, 
crops and conditions. 


And Planet Jr. Fertilizers and Culti- 
vators are equally saving of time and 
labor on the farm and in your family 
garden. Use them to grow the 
food you sell and the food you eat. 


Write for illustrated catalogs on 
Planet Jr. Implements and Trac- 
tors—or see them in your Hard- 
ware, Implement or Seed Store. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., INC, 
3435 N. 5th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SEED QISINFECTANTS 


A TREATMENT FOR EVERY MAJOR CROP 


HERE’S HOW 









There’s everything to gain — and 
nothing to lose—when you plant 
CERESAN - treated cottonseed! 
Ceresan generally reduces seed rot- 
ting, sore-shin, certain other seed- 
borne diseases; commonly gives 
stronger, more uniform stands at a 
saving in seed; usually increases 

ields, often as much as 10 to 25%. 

nexpensive, easy to use. When you 
buy seed, look for the Ceresan 
Treatment Tag. Ask dealer for free 
Cotton Pamphlet, or write Bayer- 
Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 












the original organic mercury 


———t 





H. G. HASTINGS CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


at the standard prices. Prompt shipments. 


All DuBay-Semesan Co. products 
are distributed by 


Also Birmingham, Ala., branch store. 





corn 





PHOS o 


Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertiser® 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 
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] THE women of our neighbor- 
hood organized a club which 
meets in a Sunday school room once 
a month. It’s a gingham-dress affair 
where we discuss new books, new 
plays, exchange patterns, ask about 
the sick in the county, have readings 
and little plays. Everyone brings a 
sandwich or two, and cookies or 
home-grown fruits, which we spread 
and eat together. Christmas we had 
a little tree. Everyone drew names 
and all brought nuts and _ fruits. 
When we had served the lunch, we 
had enough fruits to pack seven 

baskets for shut-ins. 
Mrs. Mamie Ozburn Odum, 
Newton County, Ga. 


“IT AM GOING to suggest to our 
home agent, Miss Reyton, that we 
have a ‘spend the day’ for our club 
meeting and ask a group of the 
women to fix the dinner, using new 
recipes,” writes Mrs. W. M. Loftis, 
Fayette County, Ala. “We cook the 
same foods the same way year in 
and year out, although there are so 
many new and interesting recipes for 
all our farm-raised foods. I know of 
some clubs that have tried this new 
recipe plan, and they found it meant 
much to the members.” 


“NEWS HAS just come over the 
radio of Alice Hegan Rice’s death,” 
writes Mrs. Henry C. Shook, Wilkes 
County, Ga. “As an admirer of her 
‘Happiness Road’, I shall feel her 
loss deeply when they are discontin- 
ued in The Progressive Farmer. I 
do hope that they have been written 
far enough in advance so that we 
readers may still have the pleasure of 
her works for a while. The simple 
philosophies that she gave for hap- 
pier living were so sincere and beau- 
tifully written that they could be ap- 
preciated by those in any walk of 
life.” 


THERE IS no disorganizing up- 
heaval during our spring cleaning! 
We use the room-by-room method. 
It's Monday morning and the living 
room curtains and slip covers are in 
the washing machine. We vacuum 
and sweep the rug, then shampoo it 
with tepid water to which a little 
household ammonia has been added. 
We tackle the walls next. Either a 
vacuum with its brush attachment 
or a wall brush takes care of this in a 
jiffy. We dust the window shades 
right along with the walls. Pictures 
and ornaments are removed and 
dusted and, where practical, washed. 














“Kids don’t know how lucky they are 
howadays—only a day old, and they all ~ot 
insurance!” 





The woodwork is washed with mild 
suds, then rinsed. If it’s painted, 
here’s magic! In 3 quarts of boiling 
water, dissolve 114 boxes of mild 
soap flakes. Add 7 tablespoons of 
turpentine and 7 tablespoons of am- 
monia. (When cool, this is a jelly- 
like consistency and may be stored in 
jars indefinitely.) Apply to wood- 
work with a dry cloth, rinse with 
clear water and watch the grimy film 
disappear. Mrs. Harold Harlin, 

Shelby County, Ala. 


“FOR SEVERAL years I have 
been making embroidered _pillow- 
cases to sell,” writes Mrs. W. T. 
Lumpkin, Jackson County, Fla. 
“Then I started making sheets to 
match the cases. I sell all I can make 
to women of my home town and 
nearby towns. I began by making up 
several pairs of cases and taking 
them around to people in town that 


I thought might be interested in 
them for gifts, and have sold as many 
as nine pairs to the same person. 
“Since I have been unable to buy 
percale sheeting, I buy ready-made 
percale or muslin sheets and pillow- 
cases, and take out the stitched hems. 
Before hemstitching on my machine, 
I pull five threads at the hem- 
line and baste the hems. This gives 
almost the same appearance as hand- 
hemstitching. Then I add a dainty 
crocheted edge, and embroider 
matching designs on sheets and pil- 
lowcases. I sell the percale sets for 
$6 each, and the ones of sheeting or 
muslin for $5. Pillowcases of per- 
cale bring $2.50 and muslin ones 
from. $1.75 to $2.25, depending on 
the amount of work on them. The 
secret of it all is in doing the work 
the very best it can be done, never 
slighting the least detail. I launder 
all my work, as I have been unable 
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Across the Home Fditor’s Desk 


to get anyone to do it to suit me, and 
I always pack my orders in attrac- 
tive boxes. 

“By November 1, last year, I had 
sold $150 worth during the year, and 
had orders on hand for about $100 
more.” 


PEANUTS ARE valuable as a food 
because they are cheap and because 
they are rich in some of the more 
important food elements. The pea- 
nut ranks as one of the richest food 
sources of thiamin, vitamin B-1, the 
vitamin in which the average Ameri- 
can diet is deficient. Peanuts are 
rated as one of the best pellagra-pre- 
ventive foods and are rich in ribofla- 
vin; vitamin G. They are a relatively 
good source of protein, and a rich 
source of phosphorus, a mineral 
which is essential to health. The thin 
red skins covering the peanut are 
rich in vitamins. They should be 
eaten along with the other part of 
the nut. 

Susan Matheu's, Nutritionist, 
Georgia Extension Service. 
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LET’S BUILD 
OUR FENCE 
AROUND 
VICTORY! 


“ASP Wy We 


The physical and moral backbone of any army is no better than its food. Since 
food is more important than good weapons, it is every farmer’s patriotic duty to 
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protect his crops, livestock and poultry with good fence. 


DIXISTEEL FENCE is helping the farmer in his job of producing the essential 
foodstuffs for Uncle Sam’s vastly expanding armed forces. 
fresh vegetables, milk, eggs and other healthful foods are needed for an “all-out” 


victory. 


Like a well fed, thoroughly trained army, DIXISTEEL FENCE is equipped with the 
essentials to withstand the blitzkrieg attacks of powerful enemies. DIXISTEEL, 
with its concealed backbone of full-size, copper-bearing steel wire, is constructed 
to take punishment from wear, weather and time . .. to withstand constant strain 
and the many other destructive elements of nature. 
rust-resistant backbone is sealed with a heavy armor of crack-proof, peel-proof gal- 
Deeply crimped tension curves in the line wires take care of expan- 
sion and contraction from temperature changes. Four-wrap, hinge-joint construc- 
tion stay wires prevent slipping and add greatly to the natural strength of DIXI- 
STEEL FENCE. Correct wire spacing achieves maximum structural strength. These 
5 famous features make DIXISTEEL FENCE a rugged, enduring defense for 


vanizing. 


property and farms. 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


DIXISTEEL 
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More and more meat, 


As a further protection, this 
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LOOK, MYRTLE— 
SPRING IN THE AIR! 
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hampion 


McLaren’s Axe Man- 
ual. How to chop 
faster, safer. Send 10c 


to Fayette R. 
Inc., 4840 


St., Philadelphia, 
P. ‘ 





Buy the best. Let your hard- 
ware dealer advise you. 
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King’s Grant 


(From page 27) door, and in a 
little they heard his shoes hit the 
floor with a bump. 

“What do you reckon he’s got on 
his mind now?” Jeb’s father worried. 

“T don’t know. He’s getting worse 
and worse. He won’t sign ever— 
I know it. Whatever are we going 
to do?” 

“Ain’t but one thing to do,” de- 
clared Jonathan Harper, wearily, 
“and Lord knows I hate that, but 
there ain’t any other way. He'd sit 
right here till that lake backed up 
and drowned him, if somebody 
didn’t drag him off. ~And ’most any 
judge, to look at him now, would 
say he wasn’t right in his head.” 

“And he’s got Jebbie talking wild, 
too,” Mom declared. “I know it’s 
hard on Pappy, old as he is—it’s a 
shame when a man has to be up- 
rooted when he’s past eighty. But I 
do wish that Grandpop could have 
been buried up at Bethel with his 
folks. Now they'll all have to be 





moved, too. I haven’t dared tell him 
that the church would be under 
water, too.” 


Q WHEN the wagon returned at 
sundown, Grandpop scrambled 
down stiffly, over the wheel, and 
lifted out a square brown package, 
refusing any assistance. 

“What you got there, Grandpop?” 
Jeb inquired. 

“Got my medicine. It’s going to 
cure what ails me. Get out from 
underfoot and don’t 
pester me.” 

“Did you get him to 
agree to sell?” Mom 
asked, when the old 
man had lugged his 
purchase into his room. 

“My gosh, he ain’t 
said a word since we 
left here.” Jeb’s father 
wore a harried face. “I 
tried to get him to talk 
to Cy Williams but he 
tromped straight off 
and left me. Never said 
a word. I might as 
well see a lawyer to- 
morrow. He’s gone plumb off his 
head. And if we lose that Williams 
place, Lord knows where I'll look 


Miracle.” 
character, 


bandits 


telling! 


_for another.” 


Jeb hung around a while to see if 
Grandpop took a dose of his medi- 
cine, and if it tasted as bad as the 
homemade bitters he was always 
stewing up on the back of the stove, 
but no bottle appeared and the old 
man ate his supper in the same 
heavy silence. 

“He acts so curious,” Mom 
mourned when they heard the old 
shoes hit the floor, after supper. “T 
reckon when we come to move him 
it will kill him, sure enough.” 





Box B Station F Atlanta, Ga. 


“T hid his rifle out under the wheat 


“NO MIRACLE” 


Pioneer courage never 
dies in the heart of a 
woman who fights for 
her loved ones, as_ is 
proved next month in 
our moving story, “No 
Strength of 
strength of 
heart, and 
handiwork combine to 
defeat a trio of clever 
when 
sie’s”’ mother faces them 
with determination and 
a—but that would be 
Don’t miss it! 





He raised both fists in the air and his voice crackled in shrill senile defiance. 


bin. Nobody knows what he might 
do if he got worked up enough.” 

The timbers and floors of the dried- 
out old house carried sounds sharp- 
ly. Jeb, who shared the low room 
under the roof with his smaller 
brothers, woke suddenly in the night, 
and sat up to listen. Somebody was 
moving around down below. Maybe 
Grandpop was sick. Maybe he would 
die, and never know that he couldn’t 
be buried at Bethel because the grave- 
yard there was going to be drowned 
out because of the dam. 


, ) JEB felt cold and scared. He slid 

_ out of bed and pulled on his 
overalls. He had slept in his shirt, 
though Mom always got after him 
for that if she found out. He tiptoed 
out. Then he saw Grandpop slip- 
ping quietly out of the house. The 
old iron latch on the outer door 
clacked up and a breath of cool out- 
side air fanned Jeb’s face. 

He waited a moment, knowing 
that he ought to wake his father, but 
meanwhile there was Grandpop, go- 
ing off somewhere in the dark, and 
Grandpop was Ais responsibility. 
Maybe he’d get clear away where 
they couldn’t find him, by the time 
his father woke up. Maybe Grand- 
pop would stumble into the river. 
Barefooted, panic fear goading him, 
Jeb sped out, forgetting to close the 
door, clearing the porch in one leap. 
He could hear Grandpop’s feet on 
the river path, and he ran after him 
as fast as he could go, but before he 
reached the bank he heard the clank 
of the boat chain tossed 
free, and the dip of an 
oar. And plain on the 
dark shimmer of the 
river, when he reached 
it, was the boat — and 
Grand pop in it, headed 
downstream! 

Jeb forgot about call- 
ing for help. He had 
to overtake Grandpop, 
get him back before 
something awful hap- 
pened! -He ran along 
the shore, following 
the cattle path, keep- 
ing the boat in sight as 
well as he could. Grandpop rowed 
slowly, most of the time he let the 
boat drift with the current. 

Panting and scared, Jeb ran on, 
the dark shadows a lurking terror, 
stones bruising his bare feet and 
briers catching at his ankles, until 
suddenly below him there burst out 
of the darkness, the great, illuminat- 
ed expanse of the dam—the Great 
Dam that Grandpop so hated, with 
men working night and day to build 
it. The concrete mixers roared, and 
men scurried like insects, their bodies 
casting sharp black shadows, as they 
moved along the top of the structure, 
through the unreal maze of timber 
and steel. Jeb pulled himself up and 
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Sm, MOTHER 3 


give 
YOUR child ¢ 
same expert care used when 


QUINTUPLETS 
CATCH COLD 


At the first sign of a chest cold—the 
Quintuplets’ throats and chests are 
rubbed with Musterole — a product 
made especially to promptly relieve 
the DISTRESS of colds and resulting 
bronchial and croupy coughs. 
Mustervie gives such wonderful re- 
sults pecause it’s MORE than an ordi- 
nary “salve.” It helps break up locai 
congestion. Since Musterole is used on 
the Quints you may be sure you’re us- 
ing just about the BEST product made! 
IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole. Also Regular and Extra 
Strength for grown-ups who prefer 
a stronger product. All drugstores. 











ASTHMA 
SUFFERERS @ 


ENJOY RESTFUL SLEEP TONIGHT 


@Vapo-Cresolene’s penetrating , 
vapors relieve difficult breathing of 
bronchial asthma, permitting restful 
sleep. Successfully used for over 60 
years. Drugless, harmless. Relieves 
the paroxysms of whooping cough, 

spasmodic croup, bronchial asthma, 
and coughs associated with bronchial 
irritations and head colds. Lamp or 
Electric vaporizer, directions enclosed. 


















For Free Descriptive Booklet, write to 
VYAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 



















MANY SELLING 
$100-$250 Weekly £3 
Write for Details 


It's no trick to make 
good money when you 

use your car as a McNess “Store 
on Wheels.” Farmers buy everything 
they can from McNess Men because 
McNess Products are tops in quality, 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 


We Supply Capital—Start Now! 
There’s no better work anywhere. Pays 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
start, and we supply capital to help you 
bs started quick. You begin making money first day. 

rite at once for McNess Dealer Book. It’s FREE. 
Tells all — no obligation. (115) 


THE McNESS co., 38 Adams St.. Freeport, iL. 


Use Your 
CAR 


to Raise 


Your 


PAY 





For Biliousness, Sour Stomach, 


Flatulence, Nausea, and Sick 
Headache, due to Constipation. 
Follow Directions on the Label. 








Read Our Advertising Columns 


for new offers by our advertisers 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 
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stood staring. He was not afraid 
now. A man with a watch in his 
hand and a rolled-up blue print un- 
der his arm was standing near him 
_—a young man bareheaded, wearing 
the inevitable brown boots. 

“What you doing here, Sonny?” 
asked this person, looking startled at 
the small grimy lad before him. 

Jeb gulped. “I come to get my 
Grandpop,” he said, hoarsely. 

“Have to go around to the office,” 
said the brown-booted one. “Over 
there—across the track.” 

“He ain’t over there. He’s down 
yonder—in a boat.” 


THE man stared, puzzled—and 
lis then the boat came drifting 
slowly into the straight white blaze 
of lights. Jeb could see Grandpop 
—but why was he crouched down so 
queerly, half lying over the seat? 

“That’s him. I got to get him!” 
he shouted, and started to swarm 
down the rough timbers of the false 
work. 

“Hey, Kid — come back here. 
You'll be killed!’ the other shouted, 
but Jeb did not hear. So the man 
followed, dropping from one timber 
to another, yelling at other men, 
calling to Jeb to stop. A length of 
steel burned Jeb’s palms as he slid 
down toward the water. He caught 
a beam and saved himself from 
dropping into the muddy stream. 
The boat was sidling closer to the 
timbers now—in a minute it would 
be close enough so he could jump 
into it. But what was that queer 
spark, burning and sizzling down 
there under Grandpop’s feet? 

Jeb measured the distance, bal- 


_anced himself, and jumped, but 


missed and felt the chilly water rush- 
ing into his eyes and nose. 

A lot of people were yelling at him, 
as he grabbed a chain and pulled 
himself up, but he paid no attention, 
for there was Grandpop lying over 
on his side, with his hat fallen off in- 
to the bilge, and down below that 
strange, sma!l sputtering spark! Jeb 
grabbed for that and burned his 
palms—a black string burning there, 
the flame running along fast. He 
jerked at the string and doused it 
in the river, and the fire went out. 
And then the boat swayed and 
rocked as two men jumped down in- 
to it, but Jeb paid no attention to 
them, either. He was trying to wake 
up Grandpop. 

The two men were not noticing 
Grandpop, for they were looking at 
the brown box they had dragged out 
from under the seat. 

“You leave that alone!” shrilled 
Jeb, hysterically, “that’s my Grand- 
pop’s medicine!” 

“Medicine!” repeated the young 
fellow with the blue print still under 
his arm. “Good gosh, Ed—look at 
it! Forty sticks! Enough to blow 


the whole business to Kingdom 
Come! And he had the fuse lit, too 
—the kid put it out.” 

“Who is that old guy, anyway?” 
demanded the other man. 
your name, Son?” 


“What's 
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"Talk about the Japanese silk industry— 
tf we couldn’t do to their worms if we 

et a chance!” 











“Harper. And Grandpop’s name 
is Harper, too. And we been on our 
land ever since the King—and they 
ain’t going to take it away from us! 
Grandpop’s sick. You gotta help.” 

“Yes—he’s sick all right,” the 
young man’s voice was gentle now. 
“Let’s lay him flat, Son. Ed, you get 
that stuff out of the way before 
there’s an accident. Where do you 
live, Son?” 

“Up river, about two miles. I run 
all the way and I’m wet and Mom 
will git me—and Grandpop’s sick—” 

Other men were scrambling down 
now, and two of them tied a rope 
around the brown package and it 
was hauled up, cautiously, though 
Jeb raised loud protests. 

“Floated that stuff down—crazy 
as a loon!” somebody was saying. 
“If it hadn’t been for the kid! Look 
—not three feet left on that fuse! 
Must have been his heart—but he 
knew he didn’t have a chance to get 
away.” 

Somebody wrapped Jeb up, and a 
man made him drink, out of a bottle 
—burny stuff that strangled him and 
made him cough. 

“Swallow it, Son. You might get 
pneumonia. We'll take your Grand- 
pa home, and you, too. You saved 
the dam, Son—part of it, anyway.” 

“T didn’t want to save it!” stormed 
Jeb, hoarsely. “I don’t want our farm 
drowned out! And Bethel and my 
Grandma’s grave and everything!” 

They covered Grandpop with a 
blanket, and that was a relief to Jeb. 
He didn’t want Grandpop getting 
pneumonia, and he was sick, any- 
way. His head rolled funny and he 
wouldn’t say a word. 

Even before they got near the 
Harper Place, Jeb saw the lanterns 
moving. His father was out, and 
maybe Mom, too, hunting for him 
and for Grandpop. His teeth began 
to rattle again, for he was sure his 
father would get after him for fall- 


. ing in the river—but they had told 


him to look out for Grandpop, 
hadn’t they? 


Os in there. That’s our 
place,” he directed, through his 
clacking teeth. 

The men yelled, and the lanterns 
came winking down toward the 
water, as the boat slid up on the 
bank. One man jumped ashore 
and talked to Jeb’s father, and Jeb 
heard somebody exclaim, “Dyna- 
mite? Good Lord!” And then his 
father picked him up and carried 
him, dripping clothes, strange coat 
and all, and Jeb shrank against his 
father’s shoulder and began to 
whimper. 

“T run as fast as I could, Pop— 
but he wouldn’t stop—and I fell in 
the river. Are you going to lick me?” 

Jeb’s father made a queer, chok- 
ing sound in his throat. 

“No, I ain’t going to lick you, 


Jebbie. You tried to take care of 
Grandpop. You did the best you 
could.” 


His mother was there then, patting 
him and crying softly, and the two 
men were carrying Grandpop to- 
ward the house, walking slow. And 
then suddenly Jeb knew. Grandpop 
was dead. He had killed himself by 
rowing that heavy boat, just as his 
father had feared he might. 

But that was the best thing, may- 
be. _Grandpop wouldn’t know that 
he couldn’t be buried at Bethel. And 
as long as he lived, he had stayed on 
the Harper iand. 


Nor Quite 
*“REGULAR’? 


THEN TRY THE MILD 
LAXATIVE HELP OF 
LEMON AND SODA 


Many people on the border-line 
of “regularity,” as well as others 
who once took stronger laxatives, 
now find ample help in this simple, 
daily aid: 





When you get up in the morning 
or before-you go to bed at night, 
squeeze the juice of one Sunkist 
Lemon into a tall glass half full of 
water. Into another glass, put 
14 to 14 teaspoon of baking soda 
(bicarbonate). Pour back and forth, 
and drink as the foaming quiets. 
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Some find it preferable to take 
just the lemon juice ina full glass 
of water. 


Besides aiding digestion and 
elimination, lemons are an excel- 
lent natural source of vitamin C, 
the only known source of vitamin P 
(citrin), and help promote normal 
alkalinity. 





Try this for ten days. See if you 
don’t benefit when you make it 
your “regular” rule. 

Copr., 1942, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist Lemons 


“Hedda Hopper’s Hollywood”’— Many CBS Stations— 6:15 p.m., E.S.T.— Mon., Wed., Fri. 














VITAMINS 


\ 


DARLING, IF WE BAKE AT 

HOME, REMEMBER, THE ONLY 
YEAST WITH ALL THESE* 
IS FLEISCHMANNS 
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* Per Cake: Vitamin A—2000 Units (Int.) Vitamin Br—150 Units (Int.) 
Vitamin D—400 Units (Int.) Vitamin G—40-50 Units (Sh. Bour.) 


All of these vitamins go right into your bread; they are not appreciably 
lost in the oven. Ask for Fleischmann’s Fresh Yeast—with the yellow label. 
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FREE BOOK tells how— 
Write for it today! 


Now you have a double reason for 
using Germaco HOTKAPS, those 
strong little hot-houses that protect 
oad plants. First, to help your coun- 
Second, to help yourself to the 
BIG PROFITS in 3-weeks-early, sure 
truck crops. 
Scientific tests conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of a lead- 
ing University prove that average 
yield per acre of early marketable 
crops—your premium crops—is twice 
as great when Germaco PROTK: APS 
are used! Moreover, Germaco HOT- 
KAPS increase your total yield 18% 
to 51%, promote bigger fruits and 
vegetables, ripen your crops 3 weeks 
earlier, and they completely protect 
your plants from destructive frost, 
storms and insects. You can quickly 
determine how important that is to 
you, by figuring your loss in the 
event of a severe frost! Yet HOT- 
KAPS are quick and easy Le set and 
cost only about a penny a plant.. No 
wonder Germaco HOTKAPS enable 
you to get higher prices and bigger 
profits! 


Successful market growers from coast 
to coast have used 100 million Germa- 
co HOTKAPS! Crop failure is costly 
—HOTKAPS protection 

is cheap! 
For earlier, surer, big- 
ger, more profitable 
market crops you need 
this big 16-page book. 





Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City, Fla. 
a (Write to nearest address.) 
a Send me FREE Book, 


a Name 


i a 
| H. G. Hastings Con Atlanta, Ga., or ] 
a 








a Address 
BEEBE EEE EEE 











Other Antiseptics 
with Hormone 


Best Insurance 
against replanting 
and for healthy 
regular stands 





If Your Dealer Can’t Supply You, 


Have Him Write 
MOBILE. ALABAMA 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
H. L. Cofer and Co., Athens, Ga. 








WITH BIG MONEY MAKING PLAN 








cines, Flavorings, 
many others, 

Get Started Now 
This is one of the 
most amazing, 
generous offers 
we will Today ect. = [gy 


COLLINS LABORATORIES 
2 Memphis, Tenn. 


















IT IS not enough to eat a good- 


ly quantity of vegetables. They 
must be the right kind, and this 
means many kinds. To secure the 
necessary vitamins, we need all the 
colors as well—the blues, yellows, 
pinks, purples, greens, reds, browns, 
and oranges: 


1. The yellows may be obtained from 
squash, yellow turnips, yellow corn, and 
sweet potatoes. 

2. Reds may come from 
strawberries, beets, radishes, 
watermelons, and raspberries. 

3. For the pinks, depend largely on fish, 
such as pink salmon and shrimp. 

4. The blues may be obtained from 
grapes, plums, huckleberries, and blueber- 
ries. 

5. For the purples, use eggplants, figs, 
plums, and grapes. 

6. Browns may be had from figs, pea- 
nuts, pecans, molasses, brown bread, 
brown fice, and dark chicken meat. 

7. For the greens, kale, spinach, celery, 
leaf lettuce, green snapbeans, green cab- 
bage, collards, cucumbers, okra, spinach, 
and turnip greens may be depended upon. 

8. The oranges may be had from or- 
anges, carrots, pumpkins, cantaloupes, and 
muskmelons. 


tomatoes, 


rhubarb, 


From this it can be seen that a 
properly balanced vitamin diet may 
be secured almost entirely from vege- 
tables. This is why it is so important 
to plant such a wide variety. Of 
course, other types of food furnish 
vitamins, but none exceeds vegetables 
in importance. 


Seed Bought? Last month I list- 
ed the seed need- 
ed by a family of five for a year- 
round garden. This list of 22 dif- 
ferent vegetables may contain some 
that many have not planted in the 
past. To those, I wish to empha- 
size that at least a reasonable quan- 
tity of all these, and probably some 
of several others, should be planted 
for a properly balanced vitamin gar- 
den. The price quoted on this seed 
combination is from a fourth to a 
third less than regularly quoted 
prices. Many kinds of seed are 
scarce. So get the year’s supply at 
once if it is not already on hand. 


In late June, 1939, 
one of my garden 


For Ripley 


partners, E. B. Jenkins, and I plant- . 


ed some Louisiana Sweet collard seed 
and we are still eating from that 
planting. We let one stalk stand, 
not allowing it to go to seed, and it 
is still growing. ‘The temperature 
went to five degrees below zero in 
January 1940, and to zero the first 
week in January 1942, But that old 
stalk furnished a generous helping 
for eight on January 15. And I never 
tasted better collards in my life. 
This plant may be a sport which 
possesses unusual cold resistance. 





At any rate, we expect to let it pro- 
duce seed this year and see if we 
have something new. 

I want to urge everyone to plant 
liberally of collards this year. They 
are the most delicious of all winter 
greens, will stand as much or more 
cold than any other greens, and are 
high in vitamin content. With a 
covering of pine limbs, old sacks, or 
sheets, they can be carried through 
even our most severe winters. 


Early Planting Many of us wait 

too late to make 
the first planting of vegetables. 
Any of the hardy kinds _ that 
haven’t gotten in by now are 
put in just as soon as weather 
conditions permit. These hardy 
vegetables include those listed last 
month, plus a second planting of 
English peas, of the wrinkle-seeded 
kinds. They are not quite as hardy 
as the smooth seeded. I also will 
make an early planting of sweet corn 
late in March if I think hard-freezing 
weather is over. This, of course, will 
be a guess, but we must take 
a few chances on weather if earliest 





vegetables are to be secured. I am 
in the mid-South oma line running 
through Raleigh, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Memphis, and Dallas. For each 
100 miles south of this line, the sea- 
sons are about one week earlier, and 
a week later north of the line. In 
considering my planting dates here 
in the mid-South, this should be 
kept in mind. 


Garden Pays On slightly more 

than a = quarter- 
acre, figuring at regular farm prices, 
Hugh Furry got $48.64 worth of 
fresh vegetables, stored $29.40 
worth, and canned products worth 
$18.96—a total of $97, or at the rate 
of more than $350 per acre. 

Seven rows, 50 yards long, were 
planted by S. G. Grimmette with 
20 cents worth of Kentucky Wonder 
beans. The yield, 26 bushels, was 
sold on the curb market for $32.50. 


From their half-acre home gar- 
den, the L. E. Cass family produced 
$125.35 worth of vegetables figured 
at farm prices, Carefully kept rec- 
ords showed a return of $3.07 per 
hour of labor. By doing little hand 
work, resorting almost entirely to 
cultivating with horse-drawn imple- 
ments, the J. E. Hunt family had 
a labor return of $9.20 per hour from 
their garden. 

From her half-acre garden, Mrs. 
Vesta Ring produced food valued at 
$250. She fed her family with an 
abundance of vegetables, canned 802 
quarts, and stored large quantities 
of root crops for winter use. 

What the home garden has done 
for these folks and many thousands 
of others, it can and will do for 
all of us if we do our part. 








| 
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SPRING CATALOG 


Send for your copy today. Most in- 
teresting and_ instructive Farm, 
Field and Garden Seed Catalog is- 
sued in the South. Describes fa- 
mous Southern Hybrid Corns, new 
and better Clovers and Grasses for 
pastures and hay, and the most com- 
plete selection of Vegetable, Flower 
Seeds and Bulbs for planting in the 
South. Profusely illustrated. Over 
two hundred thousand satisfied 
mail-order customers. Sixty years 
in business, 

















Minnesota CERTIFIED seed Potatoes 


Have Proven Their Right to Be Classed Among the 
Nation’s Most Dependable by Their Porfermenss 


Hundreds of long experienced growers working with 
State Seed Authorities in co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota have developed a close inspection 
service with rigid regulations. Only stock that meets 
with the most exacting requirements is permitted te 
carry the Blue Tag Certificate of the State of Minne- 
sota. Minnesota certified seed potatoes are scientifically 
grown—inspected by a trained staff of fieldmen— 
graded and packed carefully—then reinspected by & 
trained inspector. Ask your dealer for 


MINNESOTA SEED POTATOES 
21 Varieties Certified 
For a list of Minnesota dealers and growers write: 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Seed Potato Inspection and Certification 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
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County Agent Sets Example 


@ Of all our garden letters, one of the most unusual came from 


County Agent E. H. Vance away down in South Florida. “I try to 


practice what I preach,” he wrote, “and have had quite a kick out 


of giving some fine ripe tomatoes and other vegetables to my good 
farmer friends this winter.” His letter will especially interest 


Georgia and Alabama folks as a mid-winter garden. 


IN South Florida, the big prob- 
| lem is a garden in the summer 
when rain and sun make it difficult. 
With this in mind, tomatoes were 
staked and pruned last spring. A 
fall crop, saved through the winter, 
furnished fruit until the later crop 
came on. High Bush eggplant, Ken- 
tucky Wonder beans, and Sieva 
limas began bearing about the time 
earlier bush beans ran out. 

By the use of copper and nicotine 
dusts, diseases and insects were 
checked. All four crops bore until 
the middle of August. Some egg- 
plant carried on and were still full 
of fine fruit a day or two ago (Jan.5). 

The 20 x 30-foot space, spaded up 
by hand, also fur- 
nished field peas, 
squash, canta- 
loupes, and water- 
melons. All were 
made on_ practic- 
ally nothing but 
dairy and poultry 
manure. A very 
small quantity of mixed goods, low 
in nitrogen, helped furnish phos- 
phate and potash. 


Late in the summer, the vacant lot 
next door was plowed, disked, and 
limed. Again manure was the basic 
fertilizer. At the present time, 22 
kinds of vegetables are growing, since 
field peas are gone. More cabbage, 
broccoli, cauliflower, and lettuce are 
ready to set. Tomato seed goes into 
flats this week. Six nail kegs planted 





to strawberries we count as a part of 


the garden. 


Jan. 5 we picked ripe tomatoes, 
eggplant, broccoli, squash, English 


peas, green beans, and few freshly 


dug Irish potatoes from the garden. 
Just a little extra attention, includ- 


ing these things, has. paid big divi- 
dends: 

1. Treating seed for disease before plant- 
ing. 

2. Inoculation of bean and English pea 
seed. 

3. Use of starter solutions. 

4. Staking and pruning tomatoes, get- 
ting all vine crops up off the ground, even 
cukes. ; 

5. Consistent dusting with basic copper 
and rotenone for disease and insect control. 

A small plot is reserved for herbs 
and we always 
maintain a mint 
bed for iced tea. 
Some fresh vegeta- 
bles from the gar- 
den have graced 
our table every 
month of the year. 

Jan. 9 we had— 

Kale, turnips, mustard, (Florida Broad 
Leaved, Green Curled), lettuce (Imperial 
847, Imperial 44), cabbage (Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Copenhagen), broccoli, spin- 
ach, parsley. 

Green beans (Stringless Green Pod, Black 
Valentine), English peas. 

Kohl rabi, onions, carrots, (Danvers Half 
Long, Imperator), beets, Irish potatoes. 

Tomatoes (Marglobe, Grothen), squash 
(Black Zucchini, Cocozelle), cauliflower, 
salsify, strawberries, eggplant (Ft. Meyers 
Market, Black Beauty). 

E. H. Vance, County Agent, 
De Soto County, Fla. 


Kudzu Experiences Keep Coming 


Q NOT again soon perhaps will 
we be able to report such a kudzu 
achievement as February told— 
34,000 acres from one crown—but 
the evidence of how kudzu multi- 
plies and what it will do continues to 
pile in. J. L. Burrell tells how, in 
1928, C. Y. Houze brought back 
from Florida to his farm in Craw- 
ford County, Ga., a single cutting. A 
year later, he dug 29 plants from the 
vine and set them out. Today they 
have spread until they cover nearly 
four acres and in 1940 fe cut 13 tons 
of hay from the area. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ago in 
Newton County, Ga., an old Negro 
set out a “mile-a-minute” vine to 
shade his porch, lamenting the fact 
that, “Hit’s a shame hit ain’ a money- 
makin’ proposition de way hit grow.” 
Twelve years later, when the house 
burned, the kudzu held on and kept 
growing. One day last summer, 
twenty-five years later, owner Wal- 
ter Barnett and Soil Conservationist 
James P. Knight were walking over 
the farm when suddenly as they top- 


FARMER’S FANCY 


In spring a farmer’s fancy 
lightest, quietest wing 

urns to the soil, to planting, 

© tend some growing thing. 

ing fields fill with furrows, 

heart is strangely light, 

Mission’s most exacting — 

Kes brains and lots of might! 

—Otto Davis. 


ped a hill, the latter asked, “Where 
under the sun did you get that?” 
What he saw was three acres covered 
in kudzu vines five feet deep. “I be- 
lieve you’ve got a gold mine here.” 

The old Negro’s non-money maker 
has produced for Walter Barnett:* 

1. From one acre, 2 tons of hay that 
brought $40. 


2. On the other two acres, from Sept. 1 
to: frost, two pounds daily gain on each of 
12 cattle, worth at 10 cents, $168. 


3. In November, 17,500 crowns for Feb- 
ruary delivery at $6.50 a thousand, all of 
the $113.75 in cash. 

4. With cotton at 17% cents in Novem- 
ber, the money from crowns enabled him to 
hold his 9 bales. In January he got 20% 
cents, a profit of $135. 

5. In February, he cut the pines from 
the 3 acres and got $100 for 20 cords of 
wood. — 


GEORGE M. BURNS, SCS 
worker in Clay County, Ala., tells 
how in 1941 W.J. Barker put in corn 
a field of kudzu that he had plowed 
up to get crowns. It made 49 bush- 
els an acre on what is said to have 
been 8-bushels-per-acre land before it 
was set to kudzu. 

Mr. Burns reports, by the way, a 
similar experience with lespedeza 
Sericea by Aubry Eidson near Line- 
ville. On 10-bushels-per-acre corn 
land, Sericea was planted five years 
ago. Hay was cut from it three years; 
last year, as an experiment, part was 
plowed up and planted to corn. It 
made 53 bushels per acre. 
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THIS AMAZING SIDING 


triumphs over fire and decay! 





Ask for ETERNIT SIDING 


.. fight fire and upkeep 
costs the modern way! 


Ask for this sensational, attractive 
siding. Re-side your farm buildings 
with Eternit! End periodic upkeep 
expense. Enjoy peace of mind with 
fire and weather hazards minimized. 
Save money in reduced fuel costs in 
your home—get greater production 
from livestock and poultry and re- i 
duce your feed bills. antitiiead Ae) 


oe 


ae 
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ee 


Ruberoid-Eternit Siding gives you 
all these extra advantages. Built \\ WY 
of long-lived asbestos-cement, it \\\.\\\\ 
is not only fireproof; it is also rot- \ 
proof, water-repellent and termite- 
defying. It comes in a wide choice \'\\ 
of styles, finishes and colors adapt- \\\\. 
able to all types of farm buildings. \\ 
Included is Sno-white Siding,so pop- 
ular for farm homes 


oes 


Looks like 
wood-—but is 


| ASBESTOS-CEMENT 
FIREPROOF 
ROTPROOF 


Sao 


Eternit Siding can be applied right 
over the old sidewalls—quickly, eas- 
ily—thus furnishing greater insulat- 
ing efficiency. 


There are many other RU-BER-OID 
Roofing and Building Products 
which farmers enthusiastically en- 
dorse to fight fire and reduce up- 
keep costs. We invite you to investi- 
gate. Mail the coupon today. 


[SEND COUPON BELOW 7 
E _FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Oe ceo. 


The RUBEROID Co., PF-3 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


0 Send free building booklet. 
I plan to build 1] Remodel [1 


Name 
Address 
Town 


. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


RU-BER-OID 





ROOFING ANDO BUILDING PRODUCTS 








State. 








Be sure to mention Progressive Farmer when writing to any of our 
advertisers. We will appreciate this courtesy. 










Your Best Bumper Crops... 


can be grown from Hastings’ Southern strains 
for Southern gardens. Buy them fresh, di- 
rectly from Hastings in Atlanta—yes, the 1942 
All-America Winners and the newest strains 
of older favorites. Flowers, vegetables, 
bulbs, roses, fruit trees, shrubs, fertil- 
izers, sprays and supplies. A post card 
request brings you the big new catalog 
by return mail. Send now! 


H. G. HASTINGS Co. 
Seed 


smen « Nurserymen 








ATLANTA, GA. 











N7A HASTINGS AVE., 











10c a word 
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GA.-ALA.-FLA. EDITION § ¢¢ 


Circulation 201,424 


$10 per inch 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 197,237. 


Carolinas- Virginia Edition—13c a word, 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


OWN A DESIRABLE FARM 
ON REASONABLE TERMS 
Please write in detail regarding type and 
location of farm desired. 


THE U sh CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Financial Department, 
523 First National Bank Building, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


Sell, 





To Buy, Exchange Farms, Timberlands, any- 








where—Write Thos. H. Vaughn, 515 North 21st Street, 
Birmingham. 

Arizona 

Double Production in All Year’ Growing Climate. 

Low Cost Land, Water healthful living. Amazing 
farm opportunity. Write today for Free literature. 
Pinal County Research Committee, Dept. 6, Coolidge, 
Arizona. 

Louisiana 


See The Highlands of Louisiana where land can be 
bought on terms like rent. Descriptive’ book sent upon 
A. 





request. Long-BRell Farm Land Corporation, 876 R. 2 
Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Virginia 
Hurdreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty. 


Chase City, Virginia. 


" VEGETABLE PLANTS 


& 








NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expecte | to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions bet.veen our plant advertisers and buyers. 











FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Now Ready: Copenhagen Market, Golden Acre, 
Ferry’s Round Dutch, Stein’s Early Flat Dutch, 
Charleston Wakefield, Early Jersey Wakefield. 
1 Postpaid—200, 50c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. 
Express Collect, $1.00 per thousand. 


If interested in quantity prices, 


VICKERS PLANT FARMS 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
Treated Potato Plants— Red, Yellow, Porto Ricos, 

Poplarleaf, Early Triumphs, White Yams, $1.50. Nigger 
Killers, 35e hundred, $2.00 thousand. Tomatoes—Mar- 
globe, Breako’day, Bonnie Best, Baltimores, Pritchards, 
Stones, 35c hundred; $1.00 thousand. California 
Wonder, Ruby King, Pimiento, sweet; long, slim Cay- 
enne Hot Pepper; Florida High Bush, Black Beauty 
Eggplants, 35c hundred; $1.50 thousand. Cabbage and 
Collards, 500, 65¢; 90¢ thousand. Hundreds prepaid, 
thousands not prepaid. Dewey Crosby, Graham, Ga. 


write 








Free 1942 Plant Catalog—Have vegetables two weeks 
earlier by setting our hardy, guaranteed, field-grown 
Cabbage, Onion, Lettuce, Beet, Broccoli, Tomato, Pota- 
to, Eggplant, and Pepper Plants. Special prices on 
/large lots. Write today. Piedmont Plant Co., Box 
893, Albany, Georgia. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants —75c thousand; Round 
Dutch, Copenhagen, Marion Market, Charleston and 
Early Jersey. White Bermuda Onion Plants, $1.00 
thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wholesale Plant 
Company, Quitman, Georgia. 


Offering Best Quality Field Grown Yellow Bermuda 
and Wax Onion Plants—Price $3.50 per crate 6,000, 
F. 0. B. Crystal City, Texas. Discount allowed on 
twenty-crate orders, Crystal City’ Plant Co., Crystal 
City, Texas. 


Cabbage, Onion and Collard Plants—$1.00 per 1,000. 
Tomato, Potato Plants—$1.25 per 1,000. Pepper and 
Egg Plants-—$2.00 per 1,000. Good plants, prompt 
shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 











C.0.D. —- Cabbage, Collard and Onion Plants now 
ready. Seeding varieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.25; 
5.000, $5. Also Lettuce Plants, $1. = , oe thousand. 
Blue Ridge Plant Co., Greenville, 8S. 


Cabbage Plants—Millions large, 
Wakefields, Copenhagens—C.0.D 
$3.50. Prompt shipment, 
Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, 





fresh spring grown 
7T5e thousand; 5,000, 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ga. 





Write for prices on Schroers Better Vegetable Plants. 
Frostproof Cabbage, Onion, Broccoli, Tomato, Sweet and 
Hot Pepper, Eggplants and Sweet Potato. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Georgia. 








Onion Plants—Crystal _ Wax, Yellow Bermuda, Sweet 
Spanish, Povtpaid, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 3,000, $3.50. 
Express, 6,009, $3.50. Prompt shipment. Culver Plant 
Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 


$13.00 per inch; circulation 234,585. 


Vegetable Plants 

PAY WHEN RECEIVED 
Potato Plants: 'y Halls or Porto Ricos — 
500, 75e; 1,000, $1.25; 3,000, $3.50; 5,000, $5.50; 
10,00 up, $1.00 per thousand. Our plants are 
Treated to Prevent Diseases; are extra large and 
well rooted. We guarantee satisfaction and sub- 
stitute no orders; you get what you buy. Now 
ready. 


SHAW BROTHERS PLANT FARM 


Tennessee. 


Nancy 


Sharon, 

All Varieties Cabbage | and "Onion “‘Plants—By mail 
prepaid, 300, 65e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. ge 
Plants, 5, 000° express, $3. 75. V aldosta 
Valdosta, Georgia. 


Plant Co. 


Porto Rico, South Carolina 
and White Triumph, $1.40 
Route 1, Cullman, 


Potato Plants—Longvine 
Copper Skin Sugar Yams, 
per 1,000 postpaid. Auburn Weeks, 
Alabama. 





and Onion Plants, $1.00 thousand; Tomato 

Potato Plants, $1.50 thousand. 

Valdosta, ° 

Cabbage, Collard, Onion and Lettuce Plants now 

ready. Descriptive catalogue with prices free upon re- 
que st. Piedmont Plant — Co., Greenville, 8. 


Cabbage 
Plants, $1.25 thousand; 
Prompt shipment. Farmers Plant Co., 














Certified Yellow Free Blake more, 
sionary Strawberry T'lants — 1,000, 
Malcolm Phillips, Route 6, Cullman, 


Aroma and Mis- 
$1.50, postpaid. 
Alabama. 





Early Jersey and Charleston Ww rake fle ld 1 F rostproof 
Cabbege—500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, delive ois Express 
collect, 75e thous ind, R. Chanclor, Pitts, Ga 





Porto ‘Rico, Nancy “Hall, Dooley Yam, “Early Triumph 


Copper Skin Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand postpaid. 
Cullman Plant Co., Cullman, Alabama. 
Marglobe Tomato Plants — 90¢ thousand, i. postpaid, 


Ready April Ist. Good stout plants. Buford Lightsey, 


Route 1, Box 175, Screven, Georgia. 








Certified Tomato Plants, ready Mare h fifteenth. § 2.00 
thousand ten thousand, $1.75 large lots. Write Clark 
Yongue, Lowell, Florida. 

Porto. Rico, Nancy Hall, |, Dooley, and Early Triumph 


Plants, postpaid. Maude Livingston, 


Cullman, 


$1.25 thousand 
Alabama. 


Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9.00 per inch; 
Texas Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; 


‘NURSERY STOCK 


IO ROSES FOR. $1 
2-YEAR-OLD FIELD-GROWN 

You get 2 Red Radiance, 1 Pink Radiance, 1 Talis- 

man, 1 Etoile de Hollande, 2 Briarcliff, 1 Betty 

Uprichard, a ide til Hoover, 1 Luxembourg—all 

for just $1.00. All are strong, 2-year-old, field- 

grown a Sa of hardy everblooming type—all are 

Department of Agriculture inspected. 

Send for BIG 32-PAGE CATALOG in colors free! 
NAUGHTON FARMS, INC 


14-P, Waxahachie, 





Dept. Texas. 





We sell on the Installment Plan, Best Varieties Peach 
and Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines, 3c; Shrubs, 10c; 
Evergreens, 25¢. Seeds and Plants. Catalog Free. 
Benton County Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Ark. 





Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees, Small Fruits, Orna- 
mentals, and General Nursery Stock. Combined Cata- 
logue and Planting Guide free. Cumberland Valley 
Nurseries, Inc., McMinnville, Tennessee. 





Peach and Apple Trees, 5¢ and up; Grapevines, 3c. 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Nuts, Berries, Pecans; Orna- 
mentals. Free catalog. Tennessee Nursery Company, 
Box 108, Cleveland, Tennessee. 





-Farmers and others wanted to sell 
xood side line. Perma- 
Concord Nurseries, Dept. 


Sell Fruit Trees- 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
nent Job. Ask for particulars. 
25, Coneord, Georgia. 


ONE DOZEN ROSE BUSHES 
ONE DOLLAR 


Strong Two Year Old, Field Grown, Budded. If 
Not Satisfactory, Notify us within 5 days. Stock will 
be replaced, or credit given. 3 Red, 3 Pink, 2 
White, 2 Yellow, 2 Multi-Colored. 

To avoid Disappointment order NOW! 


ROSE HILL FARM 
BOX 927, TYL ER, TEX AS 
Camellia Japonicas—Four plants, 1- year, for $2.25, 
postpaid. Also write us for free catalog of fruits and 
ornamental plants. Fruitland Nurseries, Box 910-C, 
Augusta, Georgia 














Certified Porto Rico “and ‘ Triumph 1 Potato and Tomato 


Grape Vines — Muscadine (Scuppernong Type) — 30 











Plants—$1.50 per thousand, postpaid. W. F. Hethcox, varieties, including latest from Georgia Experiment Sta- 
Purvis, Mississippi. tion. Write for catalog. Scott’s Vineyard, Concord, Ga. 
~ Potato Piants—Toutsians Copper Skin, Porto Rico, Thin-shell Black Walnuts—Rapid growers, beautiful 
Triumph — 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. Cupp Plant Co., shades; bear second year. Nuts large, easily cracked. 
Culiman, Alabama. Catalog free. Corsicana Nursery, Corsicana, Texas. 

7 Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.25 thousand, post- 

paid, April delivery, Alabama Plant Company, Cull- 10 PEACH TREES ONLY $1.00 
man, Alabama. 3 FOOT—FIELD GROWN 


BERRY PLANTS ~ 


Nectar or eT Fg aa Plants—100, $6.00; 





1 MAMIE ROSS, 1 EARLY 


You get 3 ELBERTA, 
1 CHINESE 


rete ERTA, 1 BELL OF GEORGIA, 
LING, 1 INDIAN CLING, 1 GOLDEN JUBILEE, 
cae 1 MAYFLOWER-—all for $1.00. All strong, 3 
foot disease free trees. Department of agriculture 
inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed! 
Send for Big 32-page FREE Catalog in colors. 
fruits, vegetable plants, seeds, flowers—Save 
NAUGHTON FARMS, INC. 
Dept. 13-P, Waxahachie, 


Shows 
$$$! 


Texas. 











50, $3.50; 25 » $1.22 LaRue Nursery, Mc- 
Alester, “Edy 

Free Catalogue Strawberries, Boysenberries, Young- 
berries, Fruits, Kudzu. Shelby Plant Farms, M hi 
‘Tennessee. 

Fernie Boysenberries—12, $1.20; 50, $3.40, post- 
paid. W. Davis, Vanvleet, Miss. 

Strawberries 


Rayner’s Strawberry Plants—Famous for high quality, 
low price. Blakemore, Fairmore, Missionary, Klondyke, 
100, 75c; 1,000, $4.75. Dorsett, Dresden, 
Premier, Aberdeen, ern , 

yandy, Sen. Dunlap, 100 $1.00; 1,000, $6.75. Che 
peake, Maytime, 100, $1.10; 1,000, $7 Redstar. 
Starbright and Mastodon, Gem Everbearers, 100, $1.50; 
1,000, $10.00. Cultivated Blueberries, Washinton, 
Paradise Asparagus, Raspberries, Grapes, all fully de- 
scribed in our new Free berry book. Write today. 
Rayner Brothers, 32 Berry St., Salisbury, Md. 





Strawberries — State inspected, new ground grown: 
Yellows-free strain Blakemore, Klondyke, Missionary, 
Du alae Aroma, B 70c; 250, $1.00: 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 10,000, $20.00. ‘Premier, Morgan, 
Patekilt, Klonmore, Fairmore—100, 80¢; 250, $1.2! 500, 

«103 i, 000, $2.75; 10,000, $22.50. Gem "Brerbearing 
—100, 90c; 250, $1.75; 500, $2. 1,000, $5.00. Boysen- 
berries, Youngberries—10, $1.00; 25, | $1.75. Shelby 
Plant Farms, Memphis, Tennessee, 


” 








1,000 Yellows-resistant Blakemore, Klondyke or Mis- 
sionary Strawberry Plants, $2.50; 100, 65¢; 500, $1.50. 
100 Revhenrioe. $2.50. 25 Elberta Peach Trees. 2-3 
foot, $2.50. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Certified Blakemore, Aroma, Klondyke, Dunlap, Mis- 
sionary, $2.00 thousand; Premier, Tennessee Supreme, 
$2.40 thousand. Boysenberries, $16.00. Jack Banther, 








Harrison, Tennessee, 

Strawberry Plants —- State Inspected, Yellow Free 
Strain Blakemores, Klonmores, Klondykes and _ Mis- 
sionaries. Write for prices. R. R. McUmber, Green- 


field, Tennessee. 





Mastodon Everbearing and Brandywine—$1.00 hun- 
dred; Missionary, Aromas, Yellowfree Blakemores—100, 
50c; 1,000, $2.50, prepaid. Hinkle Plant Farm, Cull- 
man, Alabama. 





Strawberry Plants—Missionary, Aroma, Klondyke, and 
lots me Ps Yellow Free Blakemore—100, 40¢; 500, 
$1.50; , $2.50 prepaid. Cupp Plant Co., Cullman, 
ye 

Strawberry Plants—Improvevd and Inspected Klon- 
dyke, Blakemore Yellow Free. New ground plants. 
$1.50 thousand, T. J. Bradley, Alma, Arkansas. 








Strawberry Plants — Klondyke, Blakemore, Gandy, 
Champion Dunlap. $1.50 thousand. Boysen>erry plants, 
2e each. V. P. Basham, Mountainburg, Ark. 





Cabbage Plants — Wakefields, Dutch, prepaid, 500, 
65c; 1,000, $1.00. Red-Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants, 
$1. 50 thousand prepaid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga 


Order now, Spring planting—200 Strawberries, $1.00; 
25 assorted two-year trees, $1.85. Send catalog. Baker 
Nurseries, Higginson, Arkansas. 





Louisiana Port> Rico Potato Plants ready April 1. 
$2.50 per 1,000, ¥.0.B. Walter Rawl, Gilbert, 8. C. 














Frostproof Spring Heading. Cabbage Plants—50 


. 60 
1,000, $1.00. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 





Certified Missionary and Blakemore Senter Plants 
—$2.00 thousand, postpaid. W. B. Tucker, Route 4, 
Cullman, Alabama, 





Read each ad carefully before ordering. 





Peach Trees, Grape Vines—-Leading varieties, $55.00 
thousand, $6.00 hundred. Plum, Apricot. Apple, 2c 
higher. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Georgia. 


Rose Bushes—10 for $1.00, two year old fieldgrown 
Everblooming varieties. Free Folder. Tytex Rose 
Nurseries, Box 532-P, Tyler, Texas. 

Abelia, 25c; Apple, Peach, 20c; Concord Grapevines, 
10c; $1.00 dozen. Write for 100 and 1,000 rates. Cure- 
ton Nurseries, Austell, Georgia. 


PECAN TREES— 


Vigorous budded trees from the South’s pioneer 
growers. Free 1942 Planter’s Guide, in colors, show- 
ing pecans, fruits and ornamentals. 


WIGHT NURSERIES, Box P, Cairo, Georgia 


Pecan and Fruit Trees, 
Bass Pecan Company, 

















Early bearing Papershell 
Berries, etc. Catalog free. 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 





Rosebushes—Twelve fine everbloming Roses, assorted 





colors, One Dollar. Craft’s Rose Acres, Route 3, Tyler, 
Texas. 

Pink Dogwood, Doubleflowering Peaches. Write: for 
pictures and prices. Naugher Nursery, Chase, 





Bulbs 


Red, White, Pink, Lavender, Yellow, ete. 
15 large flowering, $1.00; 8 giant blooming, $1.00; 9 
colors Pompon Dahlias, 75¢e. Named varieties. All 
different. Labeled. Postpaid. Growing instructions 
furnished. Catalog folder free. Todd’s Farm, Sarah, 
Georgia. ° 


"Harvested 2 saree gladioli bulbs. Many new prize 
winners. 100 large size mixed colors in ee with 50 
bulblets free. 300 small blooming size $1. 50 bulb- 
lets free. All prepaid. Send for free pS Chas. 
O. Johnson, Route 2, Birmingham, Ala. 


Fifteen Varieties 
$1.00; Gladi- 


Dahlias: 








Thousand Varieties, Free Catalog. 
Chrysanthemums, $1700; Fifteen Dahlias, 














olus, $1.00 hundred, postpaid. Southern Bulb Farms, 
North, South Carolina. 

Pink, Lavender, Red, White L para Bulbs, post- 
paid: 12, 45c; 25, 75e; 50, $1.35; , $2.25. Shelby 
Plant Farms, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Gladiolus — Assorted colors, 100—$1.00, Tuberoses, 
100 — $1.00. Both blooming size. Prepaid. Hills 
Gardens, Panama City, Florida. 

Grow Bulbs for Profit. Marketing services. Write 
Bcb’s Bulb Gardens, Orlando, Florida. 

200 Leading Dahlias, List free. 


12 Mixed, $1.00. 


Sunnyside, Jonesville, Virginia 





Flowers 
Flowers—12 Labeled Dahlias, $1.00; 15 Mixed, $1.00; 
100 Glads, $1.00; 15 Delphiniums or Chrysanthemums. 
$1.00; 20 Pansies, $1.00. Clarksburg Dahlia Gardens, 
Clarksburg, Indiana. 






ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
45c aword $45 per inch 
Circulation 992,015 


circulation 161,140. 
circulation. 197,629. 


Flowers 


field-grown perennial plants 


strong, 
Dianthus, 
Novotny 


10 Blooming Size, 
Only 25e. Delphiniums, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Iowa. 


Daisies, Adquilegia, 
Gardens, Osage, 





labeled, $1.00 


Indiana. 


Dahlias—12_ large flowering. different, 
Catalog. Mrs. Cortis Ray, Greensburg, 


SEEDS = 


SPXING PLANTING 


Reuter offers a large and complete as- 
sortment of Seed Corns, Clovers, Les- 
pedeza, Grasses, Soy and Velvet Beans, 
Cowpeas and all leading Farm and Field 
Seeds for sowing in the South. 


Illustrated Catalog Free. 


Special Prices Quoted 
on Request. 


REUTER SEED CO., INC. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA, 

Write or wire for prices on the Kobe, Korean, Com- 
mon, Sericea and No. 2 Mixed Lespedeza Seed. Alyce 
Clover, Crotalaria, Dallis Grass, Michaels Grass, Coker 
Wilds Cotton Seed, Coker Hundred Strain 4 Cotton 
Seed, Soybeans, Spring Seed Oats. VP asure Mixtures. 


state tested and very 
Stegall Company, 


All our seed are triple cleaned, 
much superior to the average. R. VP. 
Marshville, N. 





Hardy 1 Recleaned Alfalfa Seed $12.90; Grimm Alfalfa 
$14.40; Sweet Clover $5.90: Red Clover $12.00. All 60 
pound bushel. Brome $17. 90; Crested Wheat $15.85 per 
hundred, track Concordia, Kans Return seed if not 
satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Box Concordia, Kansas, 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER | 
PASTURAGE PLANT 








Dallis Grass Seed (Domestic)....$17.00 cwt. 
Carpet Grass Seed (Domestic).. 16.00 cwt. 
White Dutch Clover Seed........ 60.00 cwt. 
Persian Clover Seed.............. 4 35.00 cwt. 
Persian-White Clover Seed...... 40.00 cwt. 


Clover Pasture Mixtures ccn- | 
sisting of White Dutch, Persian, 


Medic and Hop Clover......... 30.00 cwt. 
E. J. BERIDON, JR. 
“Seedsman” 

HAMBURG, LOUISIANA 





Pure, 90% Germination. 
Will sell cheap. Neal's 

originated this corn, 
Lebanon, Tenn. 


Recleaned Korean — 98% 
Extra nice quality, good supply. 
Paymaster Seed Corn—my father 
Satisfaction _Suaranteed. Paul 8S. Neal, 

Recleaned, Tested Seed for Sale—Carpet_ Grass for 
Lowlands Pasture, lle per pound; Dallis Grass Seed, 
9¢ and 14e per pound. No noxious weeds. R. G. 
Meisenhoelder, R3, West Point, Miss. 











—KOBE LESPEDEZA 

—HOP CLOVER 

—BUR CLOVER—Hull 

—WHITE DUTCH CLOVER 
—RESCUE GRASS 

—CROTAL ARIA--Late and Early 

—O-TOO-TAN SOY BEANS 

—BILOXI SOY BEANS 


V.R. BUSH & CO., Albany, Ga, 
“Hop, "35e, . and Lappac ja Clover 
discount to dealers. Jake 





~Dallis ” Grass, 4 8c; 








45c. Recleaned and tested; 
Jewell, Orrville, Alabama. 

Common Lespedeza Seed—20c pound. Carpet Grass 
and Dallis Grass seed——16c pound ‘each. A. B 
Annison, Zachary, La. ee 

Grow Belladonn a—Supply extreme ly ‘shoft. For seed 
write M. F. Marshall, 1813 S. Primrose, Alhambra, 
California, 

Beans 

5,000 Bushels Choice Ninety Day Velvet Beans # 

$3.00 bushel. Jack Burch, Chester, Georgia. 





Chufas 


Seed Chufas, recleaned, $3.00 bushel. W. W 


Williams, Quitman, Georgia. 





Corn 


Whatley’s Prolific Corn—The leading Southern vari 
at the agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
30 years. Why buy second hand and inferior seed. W 
you can get the original from the sons of the origina 
tor? Our corn is grown on our own farms and is # on 
out by experienced men that have been getting oe 15: 
corn for years. Prices: Peck, $1.00; half bushel, $1.79 





bushel, $3.25; ten bushels or over, $2.75 per bushe 
f.o.b. Whatley Bros., Helena, Georgia. 
_ ia 
5 years field 





Meadows Improved Whatley’s Prolific—25 corn. 
selected, deep grains, flinty, high yield "of sound pn 
When ordering please state if wanted shelled oF F. 
$2.50 bushel, f.0.b. Douglasville, Ga., R.3, 4: 
Meadows. 








eee 
Ss I d= Marlb Prolific Seed Corn. bis 
cott’s Improve arlboro 0 it bushel 


eared type, field selected—bushel $2.00; 
$1.25; peck, 75c. If by mail send postage. 
Seott, Concord, Georgia. 





——— 
Madison Two-Far Seed Corn, Hybrid Seed Com — 
Sericea, Kobe Lespedeza, Pasture Grasses. Price 


free. Madison Seed Farm, New Market, Ala. 
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Corn 
Am Offering Both 


YELLOW FLORIDENT SEED 
CORN and 


WHITE FLORIDENT SEED CORN 


this season. 


Both types proven for the Southeast 
as to relatively high yields, resistance 
to weevils and to lodging. Bred for 
uniform two-eared plants with long, 
heavy, tight husk and flinty Dent 
kernels. Seed offered not more than 
one year removed from Experiment 
Station field selected seed. Germi- 
nation over 90°%. 


1 Peck, $1.00; 1 Bushel, $3.00; 2 to 
5 Bushels at $2.90; 6 to 10 Bushels at 


$2.65, f.o.b. Quincy. Cash with 
order. 

GEORGE W. MUNROE 
QUINCY, FLORIDA 





high germination and 


Yhatley’s Prolific Seed Corn, 
aye at 2.50 per bushel here. 


purity; selected, nubbed, shelled—$2 
H, 8. §. Shaw. Clanton. Alabama. 


~PIGOTT’S LITTLE RED COB — 


(The South’s Premier Seed Corn) 


Two and three ears per stalk. One hundred 
pounds in shuck shells six pecks. Matures 
early and one of the greatest drouth and 
weevil-resisting corns ever developed in the 
South. Never been able to fill one-half our 
érders. $1.00 per peck; $3.50 per bushel. 


B. W. PIGOTT & SON (Originators), 
Tylertown, Mississippi. 








Certified Yellow Thompson Prolific. Roland Major, 


Route 5, Jackson, Tennessee. 


Cotton 


COOK 144 WILT-RESISTANT 
COTTON SEED 


Fifteenth year of careful, scientific breed- 





ing. Some of best yields reported per 
acre 1941: 
1,700 Ibs. Seed Cotton, our farms. 2,000 


Ibs. Seed Cotton, Prattville Experiment 
Field, March planting. Several of our 
large fields produced a bale per acre. 
All seed treated with 2% Ceresan. Also 
aded, recleaned and put up in 3-bushel 
es of 100 Ibs. each. All bags should bear 
our name and address printed thereon. 
Staple 1” to 1 1/32” 
Reasonable Prices, F.O.B. our warehouse, 
McQueen, Ala., or Montgomery, Ala. 


McQUEEN SMITH FARMS 
PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA. 





Farm For Profit—Plant our proven most profitable 
cotton seed, other seed. Descriptive catalogue, prices, 
furnished on request. Fifty years in business. Satis- 
fied customers advertise us. Model Seed Farm, J. Skot- 
towe Wannamaker, President, St. Matthews, S. C. 





Rucker's Select Cotton Seed; Limited supply latest 
high-linting, high-yielding, Strain No. 11 seed. Order 
direct from Originators. Owing to priorities can ship 
only in good used bags. Price —- $7.00 per hundred. 
Rucker Cotton Seed Co., Alpharetta, Ga 


W. W. WANNAMAKER’S 
Pedigreed Cotton Seed 


Make higher yields, more money per acre 
by planting one of my varieties of cotton 
fully described in New 1942 Catalog. More 
than thirty years of experience in cotton 
seed breeding is in every bag of seed. Write 
today for your Free Copy. 


All Seed Recleaned, Graded and Treated. 
Germination 85 Per Cent. 





W. W. WANNAMAKER 
COTTON SEED BREEDER SINCE 1908 


St. Matthews, South Carolina. 





Heavy Fruiter 5— Three Bale Acre Cotton. _Very 
Drolifie from ground up. Big five lock bolls. Extra 
early. Over inch staple. As much as 48% lint. Write 


for special price and free seed. 
Lavonia, Georgia. 


CERTIFIED SEA ISLAND 
COTTON SEED 


Pulls 1%” to 1%” staple. Made half bale to acre 
1941. Grown in ‘‘one-cotton’’ county. Certified 
by Florida Department of Agriculture. Averaged 

per pound last three years, this season price 
about 40c per pound. All seed cleaned and treated. 
$3.50 per bushel. 


Georgia Seed Co., 





. DD. EMGE 


L 
GROVELAND, FLORIDA. 





Fag Addison’s Early- Prolific and Addison’s Early 

1s. Staple Cotton for better yield and more profit tn 
Write for literature and prices on planting seed 

direct from breeder. W. P. Addison, Marietta, Ga. 


WANT MORE PROFIT FROM YOUR COTTON? 


peal TREATED cotton seed gives many grow 
ro every year! Make sure your seed has 
tent es ; look for the CERESAN Seed Treat- 
tamp -< Tag when you buy. CERESAN re- 

cues Seed rotting and sore-shin; gives better stands. 
en from less seed; reduces certain seed- borne 
8; generally increases yields. R 





Cotton 
PEDIGREED COTTON SEED 


Official Germination Tested 80 to 90% 
Recleaned and Ceresan Treated. 


Wannamaker’s Dixie Triumph 
Strain 9—1 1/16” Staple 
$7.00 Per 100 Pound Bag. 


Wannamaker’s Delta-Dixie 
(Cross of D. P. L. sia Dixie Triumph) 
Wilt Resistant—1 1/16” Staple 


$7.50 Per 100 Pound Bag. 
Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll 
Thin Foliage, Early, Staple 1%” 


$7.50 Per 100 Pound Bag. 
Coker Wilds Strain 12 


Long Staple—1%”" to 1%” 
$7.00 per 100 pounds; $6.50 ton lots. 
Government urging farmers to plant cotton of this 
staple lenght for immediate needs. Now selling 


for 10c to 1le pound premium. 


WRITE FOR 1942 COTTON CIRCULAR. 


L. B. WANNAMAKER SEED 
COMPANY 
Box 147, St. Matthews, S. C. 
Broome’s Ninety Day Prolific Wilt-Resistant is mak- 
ing more cotton under boll-weevil conditions than other 


varieties. Seed delinted, Ceresan treated, lowest PeIOS ts 
Ww rite Stone Mountain Seed Co., Danielsville, Ga 











Coker’s 4-In-1, Strain 4; 100, Strain 4; first year 
cous breeder. Purity 99%, Germination 90%. Ceresan 
treated—$2.00 bushel. R. I ‘arpenter, 121 Fifth 


Street, Northeast, 


Atlanta, 
~~ FIELD INSPECTED 
D. & P. L. No. 12 COTTON 


GROWN FROM FOUNDATION STOCK 
I have produced as high as 2 BALES PER 
AC ae this year. LINT Yield 43%. Staple 
1 3/32”. All seed delinted and Ceresan 
Preated. $6.00 per hundred. I sell only 
seed I grow. 

BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 


JEWELL W. PIGOTT, 


Rhyne’s Cook Wilt-Resistant Cotton has led in many 
state tests since 1921. If you really have~wilt infested 
soil my Cook can take it. $5.00 bag, $4.50 100-bushel. 
B. C. Rhyne, Benton, Ala. 


Petey ise Delta grown Stoneville 2B and D. P. a 
A 


2. first year from breeders, recleaned. L. G. 
Wales, ‘Canton, Mississippi. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED WILT RESISTANT 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON.SEED 


Why experiment? 


Georgia. 


Tylertown, Miss. 











Get cotton seed from es- 
tablished breeder. We have been breeding and 
improving (not crossing) cotton for over 30 
years. Write for catalog. 


Order early to avoid disappointment. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
Henry O. Smith, Mgr., Route 4, Commerce, Georgia 





Three Bales Per Acre Cotton, 
1% inch lint. Get Free seed offer. 
C, Box 134, Atlanta, Ga. 

HALF AND HALF AND SUMMEROUR’S 

First Year Hi Bred Cotton Seed. 
For prices address 
W. C. CROOK, 


Summerour Hi-Bred 
hundred pounds. A. 


Early Big Boll. 40% 
Manley, Station 





Luray, Tennessee. 


first year, $1.75 
Lexington, Tennessee. 


$5.50 





Cotton Seed, 
1. Jones, 


Half-Half 
Fyffe, 





Cottonseed, 
Alabama. 


Summerour’s Original 
hundred. Arthur Treadaway, 





Crotalaria 
CERTIFIED SEED 
Giant Striata Crotalaria Seed 


Cleaned, scarified, inspected and handled 
under Official Supervision. Limited amount 
these high class seed. Plan now to save 
on your nitrogen requirements by using 
this fine lahd building legume. Write for 
prices and official information on crop 
yields following use of Giant Striata. 


CHESTERFIELD COUNTY 
COOPERATIVE 








David L. White, Mgr. McBee, S. C. 
~Tntermedia Crotalaria, great land enricher, __ immense 
yielder feed; comparable Alfalfa. Seed limited. Twenty 
cents pound. Carl Rooks, Cottondale, Fla. 
° 
Ginseng 
Ginseng—Goldenseal — Hundred seeds, $1. ytl Thee 


sand, $3.00. 
structions. 


Dozen _ plants, $1.00; 
Collins Company, Viola, 


Grow Ginseng. Sell $12.00 pound. 
Tallmadge, 1919 Bonsallo, Los Angeles. 


Fifty, $3. 
Towa. 





Free seed offer. 





Grass 
We have reduced prices on Dallis Grass. Get our 
prices on Sorghum Seed, Lespedeza, Sudan, Soy Beans, 
Velvet Beans, Field Peas, Cotton Seed. Geo, M 
Callen & Son, Selma, Ala, 


Kudzu 


Our Government pays $4.50 to $8 per acre for set- 
ting Kudzu. Let Kudzu solve your feed problem. One 
planting lasts a lifetime—no cultivation after first year. 
Produces superior hay and feed relished by all livestock. 
A legume, builds land, stops erosion. For information 
and low prices on choicest Kudzu crowns, write Kudzu 
Farms, Barnesville, Georgia. 








Kudzu Crowns, two years and older, $8.00 per 1,000 





F.0.B. Mobile, Ala. W. J. Heid, Rt. 2, Mobile, Ala. 
Lespedeza | 
Lespedeza Sericea for hay, land improvement, and 


soil erosion control. Write for bulletin md Fa, price 
list. Sericea Growers Association, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 





In every’ cotton state! W: rf 
rite today for free Cotton 
famphiet at and list of breeders supplying CERESAN- 


ecg li COMPANY, Wilmington. Del. 



















PL. Ni 


No. No, 12 Cotten Seed $1.50 bushel, and D. 


11A $1.25 bushel. Both Ceresan treated and 
toundetinn stock, R. R. McUmber, 
Tennessee. 














* 


Peanuts 
We have hundreds of tons, Improved White Spanish, 
Small White Spanish and Runner Peanuts. Get our 
prices on all kinds of field seed. We try to save you 
money. Geo. M. Callen & Son, Selma, Ala. 


Carefully Selected Shelled Spanish Peanut 
$12.50 hundred pounds, Finest Quality. 
Farm, Brooks, Georgia. 





Seed. 
Glenwood 


Potatoes 


Something New. For. the first time Bunch 


Improved 
Porto Rico Seed Sweet Potatoes. 


No vine, Red Skin. 








High Yielding, Easy to Dig, Certified. Write for 
prices. KR. G. Peterson, Long Island, Alabama. 

Certified, Improved Porto Rico Sweet Potato Seed, 
$2.00 per bushel f.0.b. Edisto Experiment Station, 
Blackville, S. C. 

Wat 1 
atermeions 

Early Queen Watermelon Seed. Earliest and most 

profitable melon grown. Blight resistant. Trial pack- 


age, 25c; acre package, $1.00. Free garden seeds. 











Dixie pitta Watermelon Seed, pound, 60c; 5 pounds, 
2.75, postpaid. -Otho McCraw, Bay Springs, Miss. 
Early Market Queen, ‘earliest, wilt resistant water- 

melon grown. Ripens 60 days from planting. Quick 

cash crop. Trial package seed, 25c; acre bag, $1.50. 

W. M. Thornton, Jesup, Ga. 

Watermelon | ‘Seed- -Dude Creek, Cuban Queen, Dixie 


Queen, Hawksberry—50 cents pound; 
up will be delivered prepaid. T. J. 
dilla, Georgia. 


lots 5 pounds and 
Jimmerson, Una- 





Watermelon Seed- 
delivered. Sound 
Herbert Wilchar, 


Dixie Queens, 60 cents pound not 
and pure, gathered from ’41 crop. 
Butler, Georgia. 


Wild Onions 
Wild Onion and Wild Garlie Control—Practical, eco- 
nomical, workable methods for these pests. Booklet 


one dollar postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Evergreen 
Farm, Aurora, Indiana. 


POULTRY AND EGGS © 
Baby Chicks 


RIVERSIDE 
U. S. APPROVED CHICKS 


Make your Plans now to Raise More River- 
side Quality Chicks this year. 





Riverside Heavy Laying Barred Rocks, 
White Rocks, S. C. White Leghorns and 
all other popular breeds. Sexed Pullets or 
Cockerels, 26 years of satisfaction, 

All our flocks U. S. Approved and U. S. 
Pullorum Tested. Write for Big Free 
Poultry Guide and Catalog. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY 
BOX 102, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





My eight years breeding work on our big flocks of 
White Rocks, Barred Rocks, and White Leghorns has 
been unusually successful and many customers now write 
me and tell me they never had good laying stock until 
they got my chicks. I can book your order now for 
most any date you want this spring. Prices are low as 
usual. White, Barred, Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes ; 
Orpingtons, $3.00 -100; Pullets, 0; Cockerels, 
$9.00. English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns : Anconas, 
$8.00—100; Pullets, $14.00; Cockerels, i Heavy 
Mixed, $6.75; Light Mixed, $6.75. Pullets $2.00 per 
100 higher after March 10th. Order now to be sure of 
doing your share in producing the extra eggs and 
poultry Uncle Sam wants. We pay postage. Guarantee 
live delivery. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


‘U.S. CERTIFIED WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 
ROCKS — REDS — NEW HAMPSHIRES 


All from Foremost Bloodlines: 
Famous Quality and Livability. 














An outstanding reputation for reliability 
assures delivery of dependable 
chicks on every order. 


Send for Illustrated Folder and Price List. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 





Uncle Sam says poultrymen’s job in winning the war 
is to produce 20’7 more eggs and poultry this year. 
You aim to do your part, so order your chicks today. 
It helps us speed up the job of hatching them when you 
place your orders early. Here is a special price if you 
take delivery before March 10th. Barred, White. 
Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes; Buff (Qrvingtons. 
—100; Pullets, $8.95; Cockerels, $8.95. Big .English 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns; Anconas, $7.95 — 100; 
Pullets, $13.45; Cockerels, $4.25. Heavy Mixed. $6.95: 
Assorted, $6.45. Order quick to be sure of delivery 
before this special expires. Prices for delivery after 
this date 50c¢ to $2.50—100 higher. Conrad’s Jackson 
County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Ind jana. 


FECHTEL’S FAMOUS CHICKS — 
U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 


There are reasons for Fechtel’s Chicks bringing 
home many First, Second, Third and Fourth Prizes 





and silver cups in 1939-1940-1941 Chick Shows. 
Place your orders NOW before prices advance and 
SAVE! Uncle Sam needs MORE EGGS! 
° . . 
PREPAID—100%% Live Delivery 
Z 50 100 500 
R. I. Reds, Wh. Wyandottes. .$4.95 $ 8.95 $42.50 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks.... 4.95 8.95 42.50 
Bf. Orps., Eng. W. Leghorns... 4.95 8.95 42.50 
“‘AA’’ New Hampshire Reds... 5.25 9.95 47.50 
““AAA’’ New Hampshires 5.75 11.00 52.00 
Heavy Assorted—unsold heavies. 4.25 7.95 38.75 


SEXED CHICKS—95% Accuracy 


100 
Large ¥, Leghorn Cockerels........ 00 $ 2.90 
“AAA” Eng. W. Leghorn Pullets.... 9.90 18.90 
Rocks, a; Wyand’ts, Pullets ..... 5.75 10.45 
Rocks, Reds, Wyand’ts. Cockerels. . 4.75 8.45 
“‘AAA’’ New Hampshire Pullets. . 6.50 12.50 
“DeLuxe’’ New Hampshire Pullets 
from R.O.P. male mated breeders... 9.25 17.50 
New Hampshire Cockerels 5.00 = 8.95 
U.S. Certified Hollywood W. Leghorn 
Pullets—trapnest 200-300 eggs . 11.75 22.90 


On C.0.D. orders add 25¢ per box mailing charge. 
All breeders under State and Government 
supervision. 


SOUTHERN HATCHERIES 


Department “A”, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Limited time — immetiote | shipments, 100% delivery 

C.0.D. AAA quality White Leghorns $6.85, Pullets 
$10. 90, Started White iaakene Pullets $16.95. Rocks. 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes $6.95, Pullets $8.85. 
Heavy Assorted $4.95, Surplus Cockerels $2.85. ‘Thomp- 
son Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 
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Baby Chicks 
PIEDMONT’S FAMOUS 
“DOLLAR STRAIN CHICKS” 
OFFER YOU PROVEN VALUE 
Just as the U.S. Dollar is accepted as 
the standard of money value, Piedmont’s 
DOLLAR STRAIN CHICKS are setting the 
standard for Quality and Value in Baby 
Chicks among Poultry Raisers who Depend 
on Profits. Whether you invest in chicks 
for Broilers or for Layers you will find our 
DOLLAR STRAIN CHICKS will make you 

Greater Poultry Profits Every Year! 
HUSKY CHICKS THAT LIVE 

100% BLOOD TESTED — BETTER BRED 

3-WEEKS REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE 


As Explained in Free Catalog. 


YOU TAKE NO CHANCES 






Over-night Shipping Avoids Chilling, Starving, 
ghbaaa S while enroute. Quicker Service. 
65,000 Hatching Each Week. 

SPECIAL PRICES—ORDER DIRECT 
Unsexed Chicks (as hatched) 50 100 = 506 
*‘AA’’ New Hampshire Reds $4.75 $8.95 $43.50 
‘“‘AAA’’ New Hampshire Reds §.25 9.95 48.50 
R. I. Reds or Barred Rocks 43.50 
Wh. Rocks or Wh. Wyandottes 43.50 
Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks 46.0: 
White Giants or Black Giants 46.00 
Silver Laced SV ance 46.00 
“AA” Big Eng. Wh. Leghorns 43.50 
“AAA” Hollyw'd, Hans’n Legs. . 48.50 
Heavy Mixed (Unsold Heavies) 0 ; 36.50 
Assorted—-All Breeds and Sex... 3.75 6.75 32.50 


SEX GUARANTEED PULLETS 





95% Accuracy—Safe, Efficient Sexors. 

epee Old Pullets or Cockerels 50 100 
““AA’’ New Hampshire Pullets $ 5.75 $10.45 
“A AA’’ New Hampshire Pullets . 6.25 11.45 
Pullets—R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks... 5.75 10.45 
Pullets—White Rocks, Wyandottes... 5.75 10.45 
Cockerels—Any of above breeds. . 4.25 7.95 
Heavy Assorted Pullets . . ae 8.95 
Heavy Assorted Cockerels | 6.95 
Leghorn Pullets—‘‘AAAA’’ Hollyw'ds 10. 21.00 
Leghorn DPullets—‘‘AAA’’ Hollywoods. 9. 18.50 
Leghorn Pullets-—‘‘AA”’ Big English 8. 16.90 
Leghorn Cockerels—For Broilers. . 1.9% 2.95 
PREPAID SHIPMENTS—When Paid in. Full. 


100% Live Delivery—Will Ship C.0.D 
“Dollar Strain Chicks Pay Profits’’ 


PIEDMONT HATCHERY 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


‘“‘Carolina’s Largest, Finest Hatchery’’ 

Over 3,000, 000 Chicks shipped good arrival. 100% 
Live Delivery anywhere. Quick overnight shipments. 
14 fast trains every day and night. No delays—no 
disappointments. Order direct—Special prices above 
ad. Piedmont Hatchery, Greenville, South Carolina. 








Buy Seymour Chicks and be sure of high livability 
and heavy egg production. Years of improvement is 
your guarantee of more profits from Seymour chicks. 
For immediate or future delivery. Barred, White, Buff, 
Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $8.25 — 100; 
Pullets, $9.45; Cockerels, $9.25. English White, Brown, 
Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $8.25—100; Pullets, $13.95; 
Cockerels, $3.95. Heavy Mixed, $6.45; Seconds, $4.35. 
All pullets $2.00 per 100 higher when delivered after 
March 15th. Place your order now and be sure of chicke 
when you want them. Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 
54, Seymour, Indiana. 


BIG PROFIT CHICKS 


BLOOD - TESTED FOR 
16 YEARS 


Officially Approved 





Actual statements from purchasers 
this year show that their BLUE 
RIBBON CHICKS have averaged 
95°% Livability. All produced under 
the most rigid Improvement Plan— 
all tested and re-tested under better 
than U. S. Pullorum Appyoved re- 
quirements. 


The least expensive chicks we pro- 
duce are from good breeding. The 
introduction of new blood to im- 
prove flocks, rigid and intelligent 
culling by officially qualified agents 
enable us to supply you with chicks, 
even in the lower grades, of better 
than average quality, good livability, 
good growth and good producers. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
HATCHERY IN THE SOUTH 
UNDER ONE ROOF. 


Thousands of hatches weekly. Either’ 
sexed or unsexed. This is your op- 
portunity to develop flocks that will 
show a real profit on either market 
birds or layers. Ask or write for cir- 
cular describing the finest chicks we 
have ever produced at today’s low 
prices. 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 
211 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 





and Males snd 
Prices no higher 
.O.P. Sires out of 232-312 
Dixie Poultry Farm. Box 


Largest Production Sexed Pullets 
R.0.P. Sired Chicks in Southwest. 
than for common chicks. 
egg hens. Catalog Free. 
106-A, Brenham, Texas. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 











CLASSIFIED ADS 


——— 


Baby Chicks 


—CHICKS FROM— 
U. S. CERTIFIED FLOCKS 
“AAAA” Grade 
DOUBLE TOPS IN QUALITY 


For your protection and guarantee of 
Quality all breeders are mated with U. S. 
.O.P. males out of dams_ with TRAP- 

NEST RECORDS of 200 to 302 eggs. 
S. C. White Leghorns in Hollyw ood, Hanson 
or English ood Lineé, all U. S._R.0.P. 
. U. S. CERTIFIED FLOCKS— 








MATED 

50 CHIX 100 CHIX 200 CHIX 
Straight Run....$ 6.25 $11.95 $23.50 
Pullets ........-. 10.75 20.90 41.50 
Cockerels ......:. 2.50 4.50 8.50 


Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, New Hampshire (Reds), White 
W yandottes— 


nO CHIX 200 CHIX 
Straight Run.....$5.75 $21.50 
Pullets ......---+- 7.00 26.50 
Cockerels .......-. 5.00 18.50 





_CHICKS FROM— 
R.O.P. MATED FLOCKS 
“AAA” Grade 


All breeders mated with males from R:0.P, 

(Record of Performance) matings out of 

dams with TRAPNEST RECORDS of 200 

to 270 eggs or superior U. 5S. Approved 

males. This mating MUCH BETTER than 

most chicks classed as AAA grade. 

S. C. White Leghorns, Hanson, English or 

Hollywood Blood Lines— 

50 CHIX 100 CHIX 200 CHIX 
25 $ 9.95 





Straight Run.....$5 $19.50 
MPTIBED 5.0.00 . 8.75 16.90 33.50 
Cockerels .......-- 2.25 3.75 7.00 


Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. Reds, 


New Hampshires— 
10 CHIX 100 CHIX 200 CHIX 
5.50 $10.45 $20.50 





Straight 

Pullets ........... 11.95 23.50 

Cockerels 9.45 18.50 
—CHICKS FROM— 


U. S. APPROVED FLOCKS 
“AA” Grade 

Under the same STATE and GOVERN- 
MENT supervision as our other matings. 
Excellent commercial utility stock. Care- 
fully selected, 100% VALUE FOR YOUR 
DOLLAR. 

S. C. White Leghorns (large type), Brown 
Leghorns, Anconas, White, Black and Buff 


Minorcas— 
50 CHIX 100 CHIX 200 CHIX 
$4.75 8 95 $17.59 





Straight Run 
Pullets 
Coc’rls, W. 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Recks, White 
Rocks, Buff Rocks, New Hampshire (Reds), 
Buff Orpingtons, Giants, White, Silver 
Laced Wyandottes 

50 CHIN 
Bun..... $5.60 
SERS osisepcesss O0t5 10 95 21.50 
Cockerels . 4.50 8.45 16.50 
Heavy Mixed (Unsold Heavies)... .100--$8.45 
Mixed all Breeds and Sexes 100—$7.45 
Heavy Assorted Pullets.. : 100—$8.95 
Heavy Assorted Cockerels.. 100—$7.45 


TAKE NO CHANCES 


All varieties under State and Government 
Supervision. Your COUNTY AGENT will 
gladly explain the various matings, 


PREPAID SHIPMENTS——When Paid in Full. 
WE WILL SHIP ©€.0.D. 


100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
Replacement Guarantees Up to 3 Weeks. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES 
2408 3rd Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala. 


ciate S470 8.6 7.75 14.99 29.50 
3.. 2.00 3.50 6.50 


100 CHIX 200 CHIX 
Straight $ 9.45 $18.50 















Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8. Approved —— Pullorum 
Tested, $6.40 and up. Produced by one of America’s 





oldest reliable hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high 
quality and fast moneymaking chicks. Why not play 
safe with your investment and give us a trial order? 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks; S. C. Reds; Wyandottes; 
Orpingtons; Australorps; Minoreas; Andalusians; An- 
conas; Brahmas; Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns ; 
also Hybrids and Turkey Poults. Sexed chicks, pullets 
or cockerels, reasonable prices, 95% sex accuracy guar- 
anteed. Get low prices, Free Catalog and 14 day pro- 
tection guarantee (Get information on three weeks old 
White Leghorn Pullets). Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 
Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


YOUR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Can be Greatly Increased. Just Try 
SVIM, VIGOR, VITALITY CHICKS 
100% Pullorum Tested- -Approved by Thousands. 
White. Buff, Barred Rocks; R. I. Reds; Orpingtons ; 
Columbian, White, 8. L. Wyandottes; New Hamp- 
shires; ‘‘Eggline-Quality’’ White, Brown Leghorns; 
Buff, Black Minorcas; Cornish; ee a 
25 hi oC 











Can ship C.0.D. 25 300 
Any breed above... _. $2.50 $4.50 $ 8.50 $24.50 
Assorted heavy breeds.... 2.00 4.00 7.45 21.00 
All breeds assorted 3.50 6.45 19.00 
Special AAA Grade 3.50 5.75 10.75 31.50 


”o 
On AAA Grade we will refund your money for loss 
the first two weeks. All orders postpaid and 100% 
safe delivery. Hatch twice each week. 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
FLORENCE, ALABAMA. 





Dubois Special for this month delivery, Barred or 
White Rock Pullets $9.45, 1¢ Heavy Breeds for 
broilers, Leghorns for layers. Uncle Sam wants more 

ultry, se why not make extra cash by raising a lot of 
early broilers -— make extra cash by being patriotic. 





Write for tow chick prices and free catalog. Dubois 
Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Indiana. 
Schlichtman’s Chicks, U Approved, Pullorum 


Tested, Per 100 Prepaid — Leghorns, Anconas, $7.75; 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, $8.40; 
Giants, Brahmas, $9.45; Assorted, $5.95. Pedigree 
sired and sexed chicks. Free catalog explaining 2-week 
replacement guarantee. Schlichtman Hatchery, Apple- 
ton City, Missouri. 





Get Extra Eggs from Jones Superior Chicks—Tennes- 
see-U.S. Approved, Pullorum Tested. Our 15 years of 
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Baby Chicks 
SAVE—SAVE—SAVE 
$2.95 Pe? COCKERELS 


100 


$6.45 Per MIXED 


100 
$6.45 Ver MIXED 
ALL BREEDERS BLOOD TESTED 
Ss. C. White Brown’ Leghorns, 
White Minorcas, Minorcas, Bu 
Minorcas, Anconas 


Leghorns, 
Black 








25 Chix 50 Chix 100 Chix 
Straight Run ..... 50 $4.25 $ 7.95 
Pullets ... Be) 13.90 
Coc’rls, W. 1.75 2.95 





Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, Whice 
Rocks, New Hampshire Reds, Buff Orping- 








50 Chix 100 Chix 
Straight Run $4.25 $ 7.95 
Pullets ...-.eeseee- 4.75 9.45 
Cockerels «see... 3.75 6.95 
Husky, 90°% Sex Accuracy 
We Ship C.O.D. 

— SPECIAL OFFERS — 
Mixed All Breeds and Sexes....:.. 100—$6.45 
Heavy Mixed (unsold heavies)....100- $6.95 
Heavy Mixed 95% Pullets...... . .100—$8.45 
Heavy Mixed 95% Cockerels...... 100—$6.45 


— OUR BEST GRADE — 


AAAA Any Heavies, not sexed. .100—$ 9.45 
AAAA Any Heavies, 95% Pullets.100—$11.45 
AAAA W. Leghorns, not sexed..100 $ 9.95 
AAAA W. Leg., 95% Pullets....100-—$16.90 


Order Direct or from Price List. 


REMEMBER 
MONEY SAVED is MONEY MADE 


Prepaid when paid in full. We ship C.O.D. 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


~ + 
JEFFERSON FARMS 
wo — 
HATCHERY 
Department A, Birmingham, Ala. 
eect Ae raereenres — 
Hinkle Strain-blended Chicks will give you that ex- 
itali ry in producing the 20% increase 
in eggs and poultrs wanted by the government. Place 
orders now at these low prices, they will probably be 
higher later. Barred, Buff, White Rocks; Reds; Wyan- 
dottes; Orpingtons, $7.95--100; Pullets, $9.45: Cock- 
erels, $8.95. Big English White Leghorns, $8.25 ‘ 
50: Cockerels, $3.95. Heavy Mixed, 









100; 
: $6.50; 
, $5.50. All pullets $2.00 per 100 higher for 
delivery after March 10th. We pay postage—Guarantee 
live delivery. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 27, Greens- 
burg, Indiana. 








I can give you prompt delivery on chicks at these 
prices if. you hurry and place your order now, English 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $8.25 — 100; 
Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, $4.45, Barred, White, Buff 
Rocks; Reds; i Wyandottes; Buff Orpingtons, 
$8.25--100; Pullets, $9.45; Cockerels, $9.45. All pullets 
$2.00 per 100 higher for delivery after March 15th. 
Hleavy Mixed, 3.95; Seconds, $4.45. We pay postage, 
suarantee live delivery, Write for catalog. Rush or- 
ders for positive shipping dates. 25e per 100 discount 
for cash with order, Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 

















HERE’S A BUY IN CHICKS! 


Bargain Assortments, $5.40 per 100. Write for 
FREE Catalog telling -about Standard’s Bred-to 
Lay Purebred Flocks - White Leghorns White 
Rocks —— Wyandvttes, etc. - built up with stock 
from 200-300 Exg R.O.P. Males. Rare breeds like 
Cornish, Brahmas, ete. Hybrids like Cornish-Rée@is. 
Red- Rocks, Wyandotte - Rocks, Minorea-Leghorns, 
and others. Ask about Standard’s “‘feather-linked’’ 
chicks, sexed 95%—pullets or males—by feathering. 
100% Live Delivery Anywhere. Real Service. 
WRITE TODAY—CATALOG FREE. 


STANDARD HATCHERIES 


Terre Haute, Indiana. 





Dept. 2215-C, 


Southland Chicks — 
Choice of White Leghorns, 
Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. 
3ufr Orpingtons, Giants and Dark Cornish. 
prices, stating the breed you want. We can save you 
money on Quality Chicks. Bristol Chick Hatchery, 
Bristol, Virginia. 


Free Chick Feeder to poultry raisers writing for 
Calnoun’s Bargain Chick Catalog. Leading breeds — 
Sexed, Nonsexed. Started Chicks, Blood _ Tested. 
Missouri Approved. Also Pedigree Sired Matings. 
Easy Purchase Plan. Low prices. Cathoun’s Poultry 
Farm, Box 114-A, Montrose, Missouri. 


Virginia- U. S. Approved. 
Brown Leghorns, Barred 
Reds, New Hampshires, 
Write for 




















CHICKS THAT LIVE, GROW, — 
LAY AND PAY 


Many R.O.P. Males. U. 8. Certified: Rhode 
Island Reds and White Leghorns. U. 8. Approved: 
Silver Lace Wyandottes, White Wyandottes, Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, Anconas and New Hampshires. 
Thousands weekly. Write for prices, stating 
number and date wanted. 


* WAYNE HATCHERY 


aloosa, Alabama. 











Our Blood Tested Chicks from flocks that have been 
rigidly culled by our Poultry Expert will make more 


money. Don’t be fooled by cheap prices. Investigate. 
Free circular. All popular breeds. Palmer Hatchery, 
Shelbyville, Tennessee. . 





U. S. Approved, Pullorum Tested. Leghorns. Rocks, 

Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, $6.45 per 
100, Collect. Catalog free. White Chickery, Schell 
City, Missouri. 


‘DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Offer the finest chicks of our career. R.O.P. 
trapnested ten years. Consistent winners in 
laying contests. Produced exclusively on 
this farm. Every breeder, male and female, 
backed by 200 to 329 egg blood lines. Prices 
cotoamahi. Price List Free. 


DRUMM EGG FARM. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
U. S. Approved English Leghorns. Barred Rocks, 


J. . 
R. I. Reds, New Hampshire Reds. Elliott’s Hatehery, 
Route 5, Box 338, Birmingham, Ala. 


Approved, Pullorum 
Maple View 











Chicks of High Quality, U. 8. 
Tested. All popular breeds hatched. 
Hatchery, Henshaw, Kentucky. 





Ten breeds, bloodtested, 


Hi-Quality Baby Chicks. 
Farmers Hatchery, 


free chick folder, write for prices. 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Finest Chicks! Pullorum Tested. Try Rich-Hybreds. 
Rich d Chick Hatchery, Richmond, Virginia. 








Breeding Improvement gives Better Profit Opportunity. 
14 B - Write Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, T 


Baby Chicks 


ROSALIE’S CHICKS 
GA. U.S. APPROVED, PULLORUM TESTED 


Don’t Gamble--Purchase chicks that are under the 
supervision of Official State Agencies. 


FAMOUS bloodlines of Parks, Puritan, 
Dryden Barred Rocks; Mayhood, Tomp- 
kins, Parmenter Reds; Holtzapple, Fishel, 
Rucker White Rocks. 


HUSKY and STRONG 
R. I. REDS, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks. 
Standard ‘‘A’’ Grade 100 200 
As Hatched s 
Pullets 





Cockerels 8.45 

AAA GRADE of above Heavies: 

d Hatched $11.45 $ 

Pullets 13.95 
9.45 





Cockerels 


NEW HAMPSHIRES (REDS) 
BLOODLINES: Hubbard, Christie, Larrabee, ete. 
Per 100 Tnsexed Pullets 

ee Grade $ 9.45 
i hy Grade 10.45 
“AAA Grade 11.45 
“AAAA”’ Grade 12.4 


S. GC: WHITE 
Hollywood, English, 


AAAA Hollywood White Leghorns from flocks out of 
birds with records up to 300 eggs. Winning flocks 
National Egg Laying Contest. U.S. R.O.P. Male 





LEGHORNS 


Hanson Strains 





Unsexed Pullets Cockerels 
’ Grade $12.45 $21.90 $4.50 
Grade 10.45 18.45 4.00 
Grade 9.95 16.45 4.00 
Grade 9.45 14.90 3.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 
50 100 200 
Heavy Mixed ‘ 
Heavy Mixed Pullets é 5.00 9.45 18.50 
Heavy Mixed Cockerels 4.00 7.45 14.50 
100% LIVE ARRIVAL IN GOOD ORDER 
GUARANTEED. 


We ship €.0.D. Prepaid when paid in full. 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 


128 Forsyth ‘St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 





We believe every farmer and poultryman can do his 
part by giving Uncle Sam the 20% increase asked for 
in eggs and poultry. Here are our low prices to help 
you get started: Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Wyan- 
dottes; Orpingtons; Reds, $8.60—-100; Pullets, $10.00; 
Cockerels, $8.75. Minoreas and Leghorns, $8.25—-100; 
Pullets, ¥ Cockerels, $4.50. Heavy Mixed, $7.00; 
‘Assorted, $6.50. All puilets $2.00 per 100 higher for 
delivery after March 10th. Place orders now to be sure 
of prompt delivery. Carney Hatchery, Box 35, Shelby- 
ville, Indiana. 











Chicks of Distinction means more profits for you. 
Write for our new 1942 Guide Book. It tells all about 
Heizer’s Chicks and how to raise them profitably. Thou- 
sands of our customers make real money every year be- 
cause our chicks are bred to live and mature rapidly 
into big sturdy broilers or early maturing pullets. By 
selling several million annually our volume lowers your 
original cost. The Guide is free and very valuable, so 
write today. Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Box 18, New 
Albany, Indiana. 


~~ CONTINENTAL CHICKS 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








White, Brown Leghorns; Anconas; Rhode 
Island Reds; Barred, White, Buff Rocks; 
White Wyandottes; Buff Orpingtons; New 
Hampshires (Reds); S. L. W yandottes; 
Black, Buff Minorcas; Light Brahmas; 
Jersey White, Black Giants; Partridge 
Rocks; Rose Comb Reds; Dark Cornish; 
Heavy Whites for Broilers; Heavy Mixed; 
White Pekin Ducklings. Write for Low 
prepaid prices. 100% Live Delivery. 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 
Box A, Memphis. Tenn. 











The Best Layers in 2 of 3 Official Laying Tests en- 
tered were Schaffner hens. Official average egg size 
25.49 ounces per dozen. Hardy vigorous Embryo-fed 
chicks with fine breeding farm background. ae 
Pullorum controlled, Six breeds; cross-breeds; sexing 
done. Free catalog. Schaffner Poultry Farm & 
Hatchery, Box P, 249 Peters St., Atlanta, Georgia. 





Tom Barron strain White Leghorns, lopped comb, 
big bodies, great producers — Chicks, $7.25; Pullets, 
$12.50; Cockerels, $3.00. Also Holtzapple White Rocks. 
extra large—Chicks, $7.25; Pullets, $9.00; Cockerels. 
Allen Hatchery, Box F, Windsor, 


$7.00. Catalog free. 
Missouri. 





x 
WHY PAY BIG PRICES? 
Millions of Sunshine Chicks go all over the U. & 
annually, save our customers money and ma 
wonderful layers. Rare and popular breeds. U. 8. 
Approved. Blue Ribbon Matings sired by R.O.I’. 
males from 200 to 340 egg hens. Sexed males low 
as $5.90; sexed pullets low as $8.90. Catalog Free. 


SUNSHINE HATCHERIES 


Box 2018-C, Corydon, Indiana 


Fe 
s 





Unusual Bargains, Prompt Delivery, Pullets. Males, 
or Unsexed. From U. 8. Approved Flocks. Wonderful 
egg records. Premium Broilers. Write for Catalog, 
2 aed Lone Elm Hatchery, Box 256, Nokomis, 
llinois. 





Atz’ Blue Mound Chicks—English Strain White Leg- 
horns, Barred and White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, and 
high producing Blue Andalusians. Write Atz’ Hatchery, 
Dept. 15, Milltown, Indiana. 





Baby Chicks 


SATILLA HATCHERY 
U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED 
OUTSTANDING VIGOR AND 
LIVABILITY 


R.O.P. MATINGS—AAA GRADE 
na Leghorns, Hanson or English Blood- 
ines-- 


50 100 500 
Unsexed $5.50 $ 9.95 $48.75 
Pullets 9.95 18.90. 90.00 
Cockerels 2.00 3.50 17.00 


Barred Rocks, . White 


New Hampshires, 
R From Nationally Known 


Rocks, R. I. Reds. 
Bloodlines— 


100 500 
Unsexed 50 $ 9.95 § 
T'ullets 10.9 
Cockerels 8.95 





FAMOUS SATILLA QUALITY CHICKS 
AA GRADE 
a0 100 





New Hampshires, Wh. Giants. $4.75 $ 8.95 $ 
B’d Rock-Hamp. Cross Breed 8.95 
AA Wh. Legnorns, Buff Orps.. . 8.45 
R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks _ 8.45 
Wh. Rocks, Wyandottes 8.45 
Heavy Breeds Assorted. . 7.95 


SEXED CHICKS—$2.95 per 100 Up 





AA White Leghorn Pullets 





Reds, Rocks, Wyand’ts, Pullets 9.45 

Reds, Rocks, Wyand’ts, Cock'ls 7.95 

New Hampshires and B’d Rock-Hamp. Crosses 
Pullets 5.50 9.95 48.75 
Cockerels ; 4.50 8.45 41.25 
White Leghorn Cockerels 1.75 2.95 14.00 


Prepaid—100% Live Delivery Guaranteed, 


™ + say 
SATILLA HATCHERY 

WAYCROSS, GEORGIA 

. S$. Approved —U. 8S. Pullorum Tested Chicks 
Why not play safe with chicks produced by one of 
America’s oldest reliable firms, assuring you greater 
egg production, larger eggs, bigger broilers. more 
profits. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns 
and other breeds. Can furnish either cockerels, pullets 
or unsexed. Before you order, get our catalogue, rea- 
sonable prices and two weeks protection guarantee, 
Clover Valley Hatchery, No. 2, Box 503, Depauw, Ind, 











MORE and BETTER Chicks for National 
Defense is Our Aim. 
U.S. APPROVED — PULLORUM 
TESTED 


New Hampshires, Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Leghorns, Brown Leghorns. 


STANDARD GRADE AA 


25 50 100 300 500 
$2.75 $4.75 $8.95 $25.85 $42.50 
MASTER GRADE AAA 
25 100 300 500 
$3.25 $5.75 $10.95 $31.85 $51.50 


Thousands weekly, order today direct from 
this ad. Prepaid, Live delivery guaranteed. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY 
FLORENCE, ALABAMA 





Riverside U. 8. Approved Chicks — Heavy laying 
strains of Barred Plymouth Rocks and 8. C. White Leg- 
horns, also White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes and other 
breeds. Sexed or straight run U. 8S. Pullorum tested. 
Thousands hatched weekly, liberal guarantee, our 26th 
year. Postcard brings big Free Catalog and Special 
discounts. Riverside Hatchery, Box 104, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 








$5.90 PER 100 
BUYS SMITH CHICKS 


Assortments Non-sexed Purebreds low as $5.90; 
Sexed Heavy Cockerels, $6.90; and OTHER REAL 
BARGAINS. Sexed guaranteed Pullets, Day-Old 
or Started; Males low as $3.45 f.o.b. 24-hour 
service on many leading breeds. Central location 
assures quick, safe delivery to all points in U. 8. 
Bloodtested, free-range flocks, bred to lay. Also 
R.O.P. male-mated flocks. C.O.D. if desired. 
Two Weeks Replacement Guarantee. 


CATALOG FREE. 


SMITH CHICKERIES 


BOX 8-262, MEXICO, MO. 








Stouffer's Sturdy Chicks. Bloodtested, inspected 
flocks. R.O.P. Leghorn Stock. Anconas, Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Minorea-Leghorn Hybrid. 


Leghorn Cockerels $2.45 collect. Get 


Sexed chicks. 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams 


complete prices. 
Grove, Illinois. 


ATZ’S CHICKERIES. 


Offer immediate delivery prepaid to your door, on 
all popular varieties Chicks with 100% alive de- 
livery guaranteed. All matured breeding stock 
that produces our quality eggs is rigidly culled and 
bloodtested. We specialize in sexing! Don’t buy 
until you get our color circular. Our prices are 
right—quality the best. 


ATZ’S FAMOUS CHICKERIES 

Box 36, Princeton, Indian. 

bcs emdnn ll ris - ee 
Chicks—~White and Brown Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, 
New Hampshires, Dark Cornish, Cornish Cross. Harris 
Farm, Pelham, Georgia. 








U. S. Certified—Pullorum Tested New H hire and 
White Leghorn Chicks. rices on request. Cherry 
Lake Farmers Cooperative Association, Cherry Lake, Fila. 

CERTIFIED CHICKS! 

Pullorum Tested 
ALABAMA’S LARGEST CERTIFIED 
HATCHERY 





U.S.-Ala. Certified, Pullorum Tested New Hamp- 
shires, White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, White Wyandottes. 


HICKMANS HATCHERY 
GORDO, ALABAMA 


Big Discounts. Large English Leghorns, Big Bone 
White Rocks. 200-343 Bloodlines. Pullets $9.50 up. 
Literature. Quality Chick Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri. 








Be Sure to Read Each Ad Carefully before you place 
your order. This will help to avoid misunderstandings 
between you and the advertiser. 





These advertisers are reliable—but to avoid any mis-— 


understanding read every ad carefully. 


TENNESSEE-U. 8. APPROVED and PULLORUM 
TESTED, EMBRYO-FED CHICKS—Produced ul- 
der Federal supervision. Mature hens as breeders. 
many mated with R.O.P. Cockerels. 

DICKSON HATCHERY 


Dickson, Tennessee. 








Look — Big Discount Now. _ Six leading Hybrids, 
twelve Purebreeds. Catalogue Free. Taylor Hatchery, 
Shelbyville, Illinois. 


Georgia-U. 8. Approved Chicks — Now ready » oe 
Write for special prices. Nancy Hart Hatchery, 
well, Georgia. 
















NOTICE:—Some of the following ads under breed 
headings offer Poultry, others offar Baby Chie 
that particular breed. Observe carefully wh 
being offered. 








Anconas 


Anconas. 





First at worlds 
Champion layers Be 
Catalog free. Cecil 5? 


Sheppard’s ‘‘Famous’”’ 
greatest shows twenty years. 
eggs. Reduced prices. 
Berea, Ohio. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 











——wo 
Anconas 
Post’s P -Bred Official Egg Champions. 
“Oldest of Anconas and 38 Big-New Postcross 
Hybrids!’ Educational Catalog. Reduced prices. Post’s 
Farm, Onterioville, Illinois. 





Black Spanish 


Large White Face Breed, also New Hampshire Reds. 
Alious Gray, Elkmont, Alabama. 


Cornish 


Years of specializing on Dark and White Cornish. 
Real livability. extra large, blocky birds. Ideal for 
roasters and capons. Catalog Free. Standard Hatcheries, 
Box 1215-C, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


—_—.... Wt > Py ‘ * 
Cockerels and Baby Chicks. Four varieties Standard 
Cornish Martin's Cornish Farm, Rotan, Texas. 














Games 
Irish Grey Pit Game Eggs—15, $2.00, 
Melvin Berry, Route 1, New Market, Ala. 


postpaid, 


Allen Roundhead Game Eggs, $2.00 setting, post- 
paid. Fred Tidwell, Larkinsville. Ala. 
pure Dark Cornish ‘Indian Game Eges—$1. 50 | per 15. 
Robert Gardner, Locust" Grove, Ga. 


~ Black Breast Red P. it | Game 15 > Eggs $2. 
Alva Shelton, Larkinsville, Ala. 





00, postpaid. 











Warhorse Pit Game—15 Eggs $2.00, postpaid. Grace 


Hall, Larkinsville, Alabama. 





Jersey Giants 
Chicks —- White Giants, 


Black Giants. 
Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, K 


Superfine 
Kansas. 


Minoreas. 





Langshans 
Zollicker’s White Langshan Chicks. Bred for type, 
quality and large dark brown eggs for 14 years. U. 
Approved. U. 8S. Pullorum Tested. One of the iat 
winter layers. A leading strain. Free Catalog. Elmer 
Zollicker, APA Judge, Harrisonville, Mo. 





Leghorns 
CHAMPION WHITE LEGHORNS 


Are U. S. Certified and Pullorum Clean. 
All males are U. S.-N. C. R.O.P. Pedigreed. 
Average hen weight—4% Ibs.; egg weight, 
26% oz. in pullet year. Average production, 
230 eggs. Largest single R.O.P. Breeding 
Farm in the U. S. Prices on request. 


Chicks, 
CHAMPION POULTRY FARM 


Champion, North Carolina 


Hatching Eggs and Pullets. 


sh White Leghorns. -AAA Chicks. 
Cockerels, . Prepaid. Two 









Big Barron Engl 
$7.90; Pullets ae 





weeks. Pulle four 5.00, collect. 
Pedigree 1. Shae back guarantee, ‘Heiman’s 
Hatchery, De epwater, Missour 





Extra Large, Lopped-Comb English Leghorns. Im- 
porters direct from England. Get our Free catalog tell- 
ing about these Big 5-6% Pound Leghorns that lay like 
egg machines. Superior Hatchery, Box 2110-C, Windsor, 
Missouri. 





Big, Lop-Combed White 
R.0.P. and serine Sires. 
Priced right. Catalog Free. 
Dept. 15-C, Terre Haute, 


Leghorns. 
Tulleis or as hatched. 
Standard Hatcheries, 
Indiana. 


Hanson's 
Pullets, 
Farms, 


Triple Guarantee d large White Leghorns. 
300-Egg Foundation Stock, Approved AAA 
$13.95; Cockerels, postpaid. Ortner 
Clinton, Missouri. 


WHITE ee ee rs 


“World's Largest Leghorn Breeder Hatchery”’ 











4 Weeks Old Pullets.......... $20.00 per 100 
Baby Pullets . 12.00 per 100 
SOME oo iv cicivig.t. ccs spe 00 -. 1.45 per 100 


Free Catalog. 


RICE LEGHORN FARM 








Box 3-0, Sedalia, Missouri. 
Bloodtested Missouri Approved Leghorn Cockerels, 


$2.75 per 100. M ow as $2.50. Guaranteed 100% 
live delivery. Thousands weekly, Pleasant View Hatchery, 
Gerald, Missouri. 








200-300 Egg Sired Gls Type White Leghorn Pullets. 
$12.50; Cockerels, $2.00. 95% sex guarantee. Pedigree 
Breeding. Marti Le = Farm, Windsor, Missouri. 





English Black Leghorns—Healthiest egg breed, dress 
yellow. Chicks—Exggs. Catalog free. Keystone Farms, 
Richfield, Pa. 





Big Type Leghorn Cockerels for broilers—$2.50 per 
100. Write Silver Ward Hatchery, Box 2, Zeeland, 
Michigan. 








~ White Leghorn Chicks—Highest Quality, Low Prices, 
Tom Barron Leghorn Farms, Box V, Richfield, Pa. 





Minorcas 
You can purchase Schmidt's Large Buff Minorcas with 





Chicks from- 


Hybrids 
Originators. Super ‘‘X’’ Hybrids. World’s fastest 
growing chickens. Free catalog tells about these Hybrid 
panes and cockerels that mature 3-6 weeks earlier. 
Also, 10 varieties of high egg purebreed chicks. Superior 
Hatchery, Box 2610-C, Windsor, Missouri. 


Ducks 


Purebred White Muscovy Ducks, Drakes, Eggs. Brook- 
side Farms, Richmondville, N. Y. 


Turkeys 
STRONG, VIGOROUS 
MAMMOTH BRONZE POULTS 
Quick Maturing. Blood Tested. 
; Save by Ordering NOW! 
March, April and 
May Deliveries 
June Delivery «........ 40c each 
July Delivery .35¢ each 
20% With Order—Balance C.O.D. 
Few EGGS Available....... $3.00 Per Dozen 


Live Delivery of Poult in Good 
Condition Guaranteed, 


LORRAINE FARMS 


Route 1, Macon, Georgia. 
DIRECT FROM FARM TO YOU. 


a 








45c each 


Leading Turkey Ma 
raising “xplains ne 
zrowing, marketing. 
year $1.00; five months 50c. 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 

Raise Turkeys the New Way. Make $1,500.00 to 
$3,000.00 per year in your ownback yard. Write for 
free information telling how. Addre National Turkey 
Institute, Dept. H, Columbus, Kan: 





est methods brooding, confine- 
Helps increase profits. One 
Turkey World, Desk 216, 
















zine ‘devoted entirely to turkey ” 


Holsteins 


Want a Bull Bargain? You can get descriptions and 
prices | on hundreds of purebred Holstein bulls, plus 
some ‘“‘bully’ icles on cattle breeding, from second 
annual , Bull ain Issue of “Holstein-Friesian 
World.’ In addition, you'll get the answer to ‘‘How 
good are Holsteins?’ Send 6c in stamps to cover mail- 
ing. sox 1002, The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, Brattleboro, Vermont. 











Jerseys 


Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records, Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C 


Re gister ed Je rseys. 


Correct type. High Production. 
Federal accredited. F 


Pineview Farm, Auburn, 


Registered, 
Griffis, Angier, 





Medium Bone Red ” Jerseys. 
North Carolina. 


The Progressive Farmer, March 1942 





a 


Antiques 


. Indian Relics, curios, dolls, coins, Catalog, 
| Museum, Osborne, Kansas 





‘Auctioneering 
Auctioneer Specializing. in Registered 
Twenty-five years 


Livestock 
Cattle. Hog and Fat Cattle Sales. 
experience and knowledge as a breeder and seller. Write 


for date. O. G. McBeath, Catherine, Alabama. 

Be An Auctioneer A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address ¥red Reppert School of Auction- 


eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 








Bees—Bee Supplies 
Bees—Good Side Line, Pleasure, Profit. 
for book ‘Fi 
and one year's subscription. 
Bee Journal, 


Send $1.00 


irst Lessons in aa tl HL A (new edition), 
American 


Catalog free. 
Sox S, Hamilton, Illin 








Angus 
he RODE RS of the a 
ILLINOIS ABER EEN-ANGUS BREEDERS 
ASS ICIATION 
Invite You to Attend 
. THEIR GREATEST SALE. 
Wednesday, March 11, 1942, at Illinois State 
Fair Grounds, Springfield, II. 
Sale Starts at 12:30 Rain or Shine. 
100 Head—40 Bulls and 60 Females 
From the leading herds of Illinois. These are cattle 
that the breeders would have preferred to keep in 
their herds, but they are consigning them to make 
a good sale. We hope everyone wanting the best in 
Angus cattle will write for catalog to — GEORGE 
L. WILSON, Secy., 810 Myers Bldg., Springfield, 
Ill. E. E. Irwin, Pres., Salem, Ill,; J. Garrett 
Tolan, Vice Pres., Pleasant Plains, Ill.; Col. N. G. 
Kraschel, Auctioneer. 








Dairy Goats 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 223, Fairbury, Nebr. 
Monthly magazine crammed with helpful information, 3 
years $1.00. Introductory: 3 copies 10c. 





Baby Turkeys- Broad Breasted Bronze. Blood tested. 
March, $50.00 hundred; April, $45.00; May, $40.00. 
Ten percent payment required for booking. Norris 
Turkey i arm, Montgome ry, Alabama. 

Broad Breasted Bronze Turkey Best Pacific Coast 
breeding. $25.00 per 100; Poults, $50.00 per 
100. Dunean icksburg, Miss. 














5,000 Broad-Bre asted Bronze Turkey Poults weekly. 
February, March, April. Thomas Turkey Ranch and 
Hatchery, Clover, South Carolina. 





Turkey Eggs —- Bronze Broad Breasted flock, Reiman 
strain direct—$4.00 per dozen. Miss Bessie Hester, 
Hurdle_ Mills, N. c. 
ed 100%, baby - Beef 1 Turkey Toms, 
Order now. 8S. P. Gibbs. 





Lurge Broad Bre as 
weigh up to 32 pounds. 
Rl, Gorman, Texas. 

- 





Write for prices on n Bronze or Black Spanish Poults. 
All breeders — bloodtested. Johnson Turkey Kanch, 
Pleasanton, Texas. 

Quick maturing, free range selected Atamincth h Bronse 
Breeders and Eggs. Mrs. E. Skinner, Goshen, 
Alabama. . 





Broader Breasted “Bronze e Eggs. Folder Free. Sunny- 
side, Jonesville, Virginia. 





Two or Woes Saeed. 


Pheasants, Bantams, Waterfowl, Thirty Va- 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Lowa. 


Peafowl, 
rieties Pigeons. 





Poultry Equipment - 
Raise Every Chick—Send $1.00 for plans for home- 
made Brooder. Most economical. Saves brooder house. 
Raiseall Brooder, Brooks, Georgia. 





Low Factory Prices on Poultry Equipment. Wire 
Fabrics. Free 100-Page Catalog. Bussey Ven Products, 
5141 West 65th Street, Chicago. 





Battery Equipment — ‘rite Chewalla Sanitary 
Brooder Company, Holly smn, Mississippi. 


LIVESTOCK 


Thousands of satisfied horse owners have used Savoss— 
for over 40 years an effective counter-irritant for lame- 
ness. Now sold at a new low price. Humane many 
avoided ‘‘lay-ups,”’ satisfaction or money back. If you 
have a lame horse (or cow) don't wait, write today for 
Free 48-page Guidance Book and letters of convincing 
proof of accomplishments. =. Chemical Co., 120 
Montgomery St., Binghamton, } t 


Berkshires 


Berkshires—Big Type Registered, All Ages. 
hurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia 





Maple- 





Duroc-Jerseys 
35 Years Breeder Shorter Legged Durocs—75 Boars, 
50 Bred Gilts. Catalog. Huston, Americus, Kansas. 





Hampshires 
Hampshire Hogs -—- World’s Champion Bloodlines. 
Victor Bernd, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


o.6 


O. I. C. Hogs on Time. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed. 
Originators. L. B. Silver Co., Box 58, Salem, Ohio. 











full confidence that you are buying the Best. Heavy 

yers with outstanding Standard Qualities. Eggs, Pedigree Bred Gilts, Young Boars, Pigs; unrelated. 
Chicks. Ed. Schmidt, Thorntown, Indiana. J. S. Marsh, Collinsville, Ala. 

Black Minorca Production-bred baby chicks. Big egg. 


long distant layers. Art Horne, Box 73, Medford, Okla. 





New Hampshires 
Famous Purebred, bloodtested, U. S. Approved New 
Hampshires; feather quick as Leghorns, grow fast, 
mature early. Winter Layers are Profit makers, Cir- 
cular free. New Hampshire Ranch, Carthage, Mo. 


Plymouth Rocks 


With 29 years intensive breeding Bagby, easily raised, 
Pte Rock Chicks Insure you More and Larger Eggs, 
aaner Maturing Broilers, Greater Profits. Many Egg 
ontest Champions. Now Leading White Rock Pen 
Texas Contest. All breeders Big Bodied. Eamesway 

ulled. Bloodtested. Approved. Amazingly low prices. 
Beautiful four color Free Catalog. Bagby Poultry Farm, 
Box 56, Sedalia, Missouri. 

—_—_—_—_—______ 








nor ew! Sensational Quick Maturing White Rocks. 
oon big, phenomenal layers. Make Early To Market 
pre! lers. Cut-rate prices. Catalog Free. Standard 
ateheries, Dept. 1515-C, Terre Haute, Indiana. 





Crossbreeds 
Cornish-Leghorn — Egg X Meat Supercross. _ Low 
231 8. Catalog Free. Standard Hatcheries, Dept. 
5-C, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Hybrids 
ids — Broilers, Fryers, Roasters. Higher Liv- 
rapid maturity. Cornish-Leghorns; Red-Rocks: 
“Leghorns; Wyandotte-Rocks, and “Leg-Rocks. 
Free. Standard Hatcheries, Dept. 2615-C, 
Haute, Indiana. 

















Poland-Chinas 
HIGH PRICED HOGS 


Good hogs will pay. We are offering pigs 
sired by u-Style, Messinger’s Flas 
Model Ann’s Pure Gold and Monitor. Reg- 
istration papers furnished. Cholera im- 
muned—for $10.00 each. 


ARISTOCRAT HERD, W. 
Bremen 


P. SEWELL 
fc Georgia. 
Shipping Point Dawson, Georgia. 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 
For Spotted Poland China Hogs, Breed Paper and In- 
formation, write National Record, 3153 Kenwood Ave., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Herefords 
PROFITS. FROM 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
Naturally hornless, hardy, ae maturing beef 
cattle. Write for FREE illustrated booklet. 
POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
514 O. C. Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 











Registered Hereford Bulls, Heifers and Cows, either 
Polled (Hornless) or Horned. Champion blood lines. 
Palmetto Hereford Farms, at Calhoun Falls, South 
Carolina. Neil W. Trask, Owner, Post Office, Burton, 
South Carolina. 


American Dairy Goat News, Charlotte, N. C. Amer- 
ica’s foremost goat publication. 1 year, 75c; 3 years, 


£2.00. Sample 5e. 


Two or More Breeds 


For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type Shorthorns— 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. Also Cc 
and Chester White Swine. Cholera immune. 
Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 





Chiles & 








I’'ree Holstein, Guernsey, Shorthorn or Jersey bull 
with order of 5 $13 heifers. Car lots older heifers. 
Shawnee Cattle Cc., Dallas, Texas. 








Lowest ric 
Mayhew, Miss. 


Books 


Your Agricultural Book Shelf—Latest information on 
a orchard and field crops, soil fertility, dairying, 
livestock raising, ete. We can help you on 

and garden problem. Our new, beautifully 
ated 1942 catalog, 120 pages, describing many 
pms te modern books, free on request. Founded 
1836. Orange Judd Publishing Company, 15-P East 
26th Street, New York City. 


3ee Hives—Finest Quality, 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, 











Collections 
We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. 
less collected 


No charges un- 
May’s Collection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 





Electrical Equipment 
¥ Horse, 110- 220 volt, PODEIALat 3.450 speed, / 
nating Motors, $11.7 Aig 5.85; 500 Watt. 110 
volt, Alternating Butler Electric. 
1885 Milwaukee, 


Free! 1912 Catalog—1,000 farm electrical bargains. 
LeJay Manufacturing, 830 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 





yene RtOEN $26. 50, 
hicago, 











Grinding 

We Grind Razors, Clippers, Shears, Mule and Sheep 
Clipper Viates Service Grind Shop, 412 19th Street, 
North, Birmingham, Alabama. 








Hammermills 

Start your own safe, sure, profitable year-round busi- 
ness. Only Fords Portable Hammermill grinds grain 
and roughage, mixes with supplements, or impregnates 
with molasses, all in farmers’ own barnyards, Operators 
report earnings $50, $75, $100 weekly, upwards. 257 
down, balance from earnings. Many valuable territories 
open. Write! Myers- Sherman Co., 1435 12th, Streator, 
Tilinois. Or Reynolds, Crowe & Bass, Distributors, 
Goodlettsville, Tennessee. 








Registered Berkshire Hogs and Jersey Cattle. Sam 
McColloch, Canehill, Arkansas. 





Dogs 
Sportsmen who are looking for Highels 
Dogs. I have ’em. Straight coon dogs, $2 
combination hunters rrel, rabbit, fox “dogs, 
each. Buyer pays express. State dog interested. 
Kennels, Hazel, Kentucky. 


ass Hunting 
Coon, 
$15.00 
Lewis 














St. Bernards — All Breeds — details free! Book 1! 102 8 
colored pictures, descriptions recognized breeds, 35c. 
Royal Kennels, No. 18, Chazy, N. Y. 





«oon, Combination, Beagle, Rabbit and Fox Hounds— 
Cheap. Tria Literature free. Dixie Kennels, Her- 
rick, Illinois. 

Choice Shepherd Pups, natural 1 heelers, guaranteed. 
Bellwood Kennels, Lebanon, Tennessee. 

Shepherds, Collies — Heelers, Watch Dogs. E. N. 
Zimmerman, Flanagan, Illinois. 





Canaries 


Canaries Wanted—Best prices paid. Write for ship- 
ping directions, American Bird Co,, 1416 Harrison, 
Chicago. 





Ferrets 
2,000 Ferrets—Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Also chase prairie dogs and other small game from their 
burrows. Book on care and working free. Levi Farns- 
worth, R1-E, New London, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Agents—Salesmen 


Don’t Be A Job Hunter—Start your own business on 
our capital. No hard times; no layoffs; always your 
own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on 
credit. 200 home necessities. Selling experience un- 


necessary to start. Wonderful opportunity to own 
pleasant, profitable business backed by world wide 
Industry. Write Rawleigh’s, Dept. C-U-PGF, Mem- 


phis, Tennessee. 





Amazing money maker. Show friends leading $1.(0 


All Occasion Greeting Card Assortment. Costs you 50c¢ 
up. Request approval samples. Birthday, Easter, 
Sunshine, Gift Wrapping Assortments. Special $2.00 


offer gives you $3.00 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


profit. Doehla, Dept. 37-A, 





Man with car to establish retail store route. Open- 
ings almost every locality. Handle orders for national- 
ly known manufacturer-jobber. Average 50% commis- 
sion. Steady big pay opportunity. Sales experience 
senccounate, World’s Products Co., Dept. 523, Spencer, 
ndiana. 


Free $12.50 agents retail outfit according to plan. 
Wonderful od to-the-minute cosmetics, household goods, 
medicines. Write quick for free samples and plan. 
Memphis Mail Order House, Dept. 4C18, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 








If you need extra money each week, let me send you 
$5 worth Virginia Food Products, ete., Free—to show 
friends, neighbors. Good Cash Profits. We give Credit. 
toe. Blair, Dept. 27-C, Lynchburg, Virginia. 





Rush your name and address to get free samples and 
big money making agents plan on cosmetics, household 





Help Wanted—Female 


Write for Free Fabric Samples amazing stainproof 
tablecloths. Clean with damp cloth. Require no iron- 
ing. Beautiful patterns. Look expensive, long wearing, 
low priced. Commissions big. Also complete dress line, 
Melville Company, Dept. 3185, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





Earn to $16 weekly taking orders in home, 2 dresses 
for $3.98. Just one of 140 wonderful values. No in- 
vestment. Give age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 
33033, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Help Wanted—Male 
Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel_ Mechanics—We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 











I will give you $5.00 worth full size packages foods, 
groceries, soap, ete., Free if you agree to show friends 
and others. Amazing spare time money making op- 
portunity. Write Zanol, 6246 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Reliable Man or Woman wanted to ea!l on farmers. 
Some making $160.00 in a week. Exper ce unneces- 
sary. Write McNess Company, Dept. 567, Freeport, 
Tilinois, 














. ar 
Horse Training 
“How to Break and Train Horses’’—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obli- 
gation. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Deak 33, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





Hosiery 
Lovely Full Fashioned Pure Silk Hosiery. Five Pairs 
1.25. Postpaid. Imperfects. pr guarantee. 
on de May, 1451 Broadway, New York 





Ma 





Instructions 
Want a Government Job? $105-$175 month. Prepare 
now for 1942 examinations. List jobs — particulars 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. H-33, Rochester, N. Y. 





Inventions 
Invehtors — Foresighted manufacturers already plan- 
ning post-war sale of new non-military products. If you 
have a useful invention, patented or unpatented, write 
Cnartered gs ey of American Inventors, Dept. 85, 


Washington, D. 
Medical 


A REMEDY for Itching Irritations of the 
Feet, Hands, or other parts of the body, 
developed in our Laboratories, has proved 
wonderfully successful. Write for informa- 
tion, or send 50c in coin to 


THE ANASARCIN CHEMICAL 
OMPANY, INC 





Winchester, Tennessee. 


Prompt attention, and your money returned if 
not relieved. Forty years in business. 





Screwworms — Fight them the Scientific Way with 
Smearex, Smear No. 62. Worm livestock and poultry 
with Motes. the easy to give Phenothiazine Com- 
pound. For full information, write Florida Chemical 
Tadustrics, Inc., Tranquillity Farm, Sparr, Florida. 


Asthma or Bronchial—Sufferers should try Minton’s 
Remedy because it has helped so many. For informa- 
tion write Sarco Remedy Co., Sidney, Ohio, 


Asthma—Catarrh—Sinus—Generous sample of Fiurene 











goods, medicines. No experience needed. Keystone, 95° in coin, Instant relief. Flurene Chemicals, Lid, 
Dept. DC17, Memphis, Tenn. Washington, Nofth Carolina. 

Agents. Big line including food products. Fast sell- 
ing premium and bargain deals. Low prices. Send Of Interest to Women 


ecard for big outfit offer with gift. 
Dodier, St. Louis, Mo 


Ho-Ro-Co, 2703 





Mexican Feather Pictures. Novelty, great profit. hm 
(stamps) bring $2.00 worth samples. Refunded if 
satisfied. Mexicanart-P, Apartado 1593, Mexico City. 


New 15-Piece 
soaps, notions, 





Combination Deal 40c—Specialties, 
razor blades. Low prices. Rain 


- Sales Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 





Easy, Quick Profits. Write for free Sample Case Offer. 
Cosmetics, Medicines, Flavorings. Collins Laboratory, 
Dept. PR-3, Memphis, Tenn, 


Our Advertising Guarantee Protects You but always 
state in your order that you saw the ad in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 








Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur- 
ja. 


series, Dept. 25, Coneord, Georgia 


Given—3% Yards Washfast Dress Prints for Selling 
12 Boxes Aspirin Tablets, 10c box. Order tans we 
trust you. W. M. Thornton, Jesup, Georgia 


Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-2, Chicago. 


Remnants for Garment and Quilts. 
35e; 20 yard bundle $1.00 postpaid. 
Cagles, Terre Haute, Inddana. 


Old Gold Wanted 
Highest Prsene for Old Gold—Mail your teeth, watch- 
es, jewelry—100% full cash value mailéd day shipment — Fe, 
received. ry ctlatestion guaranteed or entialan: aa bs ro 
returned. Information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 300-G Champlain Building, Chicago. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 








100, 20c; 200, 
Samples Free, 














CLASSItFiégD ADS 


Oe 


Old Gold Wanted 


Gold $35.00 Ounce—Mail old gold teeth, bridges, 
diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or pide: returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1502-H Hennepin, Minne apolis, Minnesota 


Old | Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted. Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime, 
8. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not 


Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to 
you. B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bidg., Fort Worth, Tex. 





Old Stamps Wanted 


I Will Pay $100.00 Each for 1924 le green Franklin 


stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 each 
unused). Send 6c Today for Large Illustrated Folder 
showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, (22- 
wie .8); Elyria, Ohio. 





Patent Attorneys 


Inventors: ‘Take first step toward protecting your in- 


vention—without obligation. Send for free ‘‘Record of 
Invention’’ form—and free ‘‘Patent Guide’’ containing 
instructions on how to patent and sell inventions; de- 


tails of search service; convenient payment plan. Write 
today. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent At- 
torney. 227-€ Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


ci inventors Delays Are Dangerous—Secure patent. pro- 
tection now. Get new Free book, ‘‘Protect, Finance 
and Sell Your Invention.’’ No charge for preliminary 
information. _MeMorrow and Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 107-V Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 


Tatents— Booklet free. Low fees. 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 
ton, D. C. 

Patents - Reasonable terms. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, 


Watson E. Coleman, 
Victor Building, Washing- 
Book “and advice Free. 
Washington, D. C. 





Photo Finishing 
FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 


With any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
25¢. Keprints, 3e each. 36 exposure No. 135 roll 
developed and 36 Koda Prints, $1.00. 


RITEWAY STUDIOS, Fairfield, Ala. 


Free—Progressive Farmer 
developed and printed free with sparkling Lifetone 
prints plus free Hollywood enlargement coupon = and 
Leathertone Photo’album all free with this ad (10¢ for 
return mailing appreciated). Nu-Art Studios, Dept. 
B-333, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Readers: Your first roll 





63e Cus tom Finishing for 25¢-——8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet Prints, free enlargement or premium 
coupen. Miniatures enlarged. Custom quality finishing 
for 30 years. Extra soupen if ad accompanies first roll. 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-H, Utica, N. Y. 





Our exclusive “Super- Tan” treatment gives you finer 
Pictures and everlasting negatives. Roll developed and 
2 sets genuine Velox fadeless prints only 25¢. 10 re- 
prints 25¢. 25 reprints 50c. 5x7 and &x10 enlargement 
coupons free with every order. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Photoshop, Sweetwater, Texas. 


Finer Finishing Specials 25¢. 6-8 exposure rolls 
developed, your choice 2 prints of each or 1 enlarged 
print of each negative on Genuine Nationally known 
Moentone Enamel. Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Serv ice, 426 Moen Bldg., La Crosse, Wis. 

16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beautiful Hollywood 
enlargements, free Leathertone frame and photo wallet 
only 25¢. Free Ager) album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-333, Des Moines, Iowa, 

Snappy Developing! Rolls, eight prints, two 5x7 en- 
largements, or sixteen prints, 25¢e. Reprints, 2c. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Humphrey's, 164 Baker North- 
west, Atlanta, Georgia. 














One Day Service. Your choice: 8 Velox prints ane 
enlargement coupon or 16 prints from each roll. 
Supertex Photo Service, Box 1166-54, Dallas, i 

Rolls Developed ‘Two ‘Beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 














e! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 
with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 





Free—Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25c; Reprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt. 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Better service 
Wing 


Eight Guaranteed Photos per roll 25c. 
— superior results. Reprints 3c. Prepaid. 
Photo Service, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 





Rolls Developed, 2 Prints each and 2 Free matang- 
ment coupons, 25c; reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, 1%c. 
Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Mo. 





Roll Developed and 8 lustrous distinct finish perma- 
nent Velox glossy prints 25c, Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box J, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Presto Studio—6 or 8 roll exposure film, 2 prints of 
each good negative, 1 enlargement free—25c per roll. 
1821 Second Avenue, Bessemer, Ala. 


Extra Set of Prints for your friends with each 8 ex- 
posure roll developed, 25¢. May’s Photo, Dept. 40, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

15e Develops and Prints Trial Roll—Big pootse pic- 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okla 


Three Prints each good negative % roll, 25c. Re- 
prints, 3c. Fred H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa 




















CAN YOU NAME IT? 
The title of a well known song will make an 


appropriate title for this cartoon. What is it? 
See answer on page 21. 
Clue: Maybe it’s a new method they’ve devel- 


oped, but anyway that ought to give you an idea. 
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Photo Finishing 


*« FREE “HOW TO TAKE 
BETTER PICTURES” 
BOOKLET Easy to Get! 


Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25c (coin). 
We send you promptly, postpaid, your booklet, de- 
veloped negatives, your choice of (A) 8 dectdedged 
dated Raytone prints, and coupon entitling you to en- 
largements, or (B) 2 Raytone prints of each negative, 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 31-CA, LaCrosse, Wis. 





Two Sets genuine Velox Prints from each roll 25c. 
Free Trade Tickets given. Crown Studios, Box 1223-H, 
Dallas, Texas. 








With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 


2 full sets prints, 
25c. Skyland Studios, Asheville, N. C. 





Roll Developed—Three Enlargements, 16 prints 25c. 
Dick’s Photo, Louisville, Kentucky. 





Printin 
250 Envelopes Printed $1.00. 
Grove, North Carolina. 


Quilt Pieces 
Quilt Pieces—Large Colorfast Vrints—Newest colors. 
4 pounds (30 yards), only 98c; sent c.o.d. plus postage. 
Special — Order & pounds (2 bundles) for $1.89 and 
receive quilt patterns Free. 10,000 satisfied customers, 
Home Supply Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


Schools and Colleges 
Be a Radio Technician, Operator. Now more make 
$30, $40, $50 weekly than ever. Start quick. Make $5, 
$10 week fixing Radios while learning at home in spare 
time. No previous experience needed. Big book Free. 


Lon Harmonp, Sugar 











Write National Radio Institute, Dept. 2AU4, Washing- 
ton, D. €. 
Syrup 
PURE GEORGIA CANE SYRUP 


For Sale new crop Al quality pure Georgia 


Cane Syrup, $27.00 per. barrel f.o.b. Cairo, 
Georgia. This syrup packed in cypress 
barrels containing 36 gillees each. 

Also Case Syrup at $4.25 per case. Each 


case consists of 12 cans weighing 4 pounds 

8 ounces each, 

Owing to sugar shortage we are having 

largest demand in number of years for 

syrup and we look for much higher prices. 

We only have limited quantity and suggest 

that you mail cashier’s check or Post Office 

money order for number of barrels wanted 

by return mail. 

RICHTER BROTHERS 
P, O. Box 247, Cairo, Georgia. 
Reference: Citizens Bank, Cairo, Georgia. 

300 Gallons Ss gar 

75c; Sample, 10c. C. 





Gallon Bue kets, 
jraceville, Florida. 


‘an yrup, 
A. Connrt. 





Honey and Maple Syrup bought Bulk or Jars, quote. 
Robinson, 1020 Woodland, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Tanning 
Let Us Tan and Make Up your Furs and Hides, turn 
your Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia, 





Timber 
WANTED 


RED CEDAR—-TIMBER 
STUMPAGE — LOGS — LUMBER 


—We Pay Highest Cash Prices— 


GEO. C. BROWN & CO. of N. C. INC. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Tobacco 
- Satisfaction Guaranteed — Honest weight, 
properly wrapped; not sandy, moldy, 
Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. 
Sharon, Tennessee. 


Postpaid - 
quick shipment, 
bitter or green. 
Buford J Davis, 





Tennessee’ s Best — Postpaid — Orders rushed. Extra 
clean 22-inch, mellowed juicy Redleaf Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.60; Smoking, $1.30. Fred Stoker, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 





Postpaid — Aged, Clean Redleaf Mellow, Juicy Chew- 
ing, 8 pounds, $1.00; Smoking, 10. Best Chewing, 10, 
$2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed, Raymond Cooper, Martin, 


Tennessee. 





Kentucky’s Aged, Red Leaf Chewing, or mild, mellow 
Smoking—5 pounds $1.00. Recipe free. Guaranteed 
to please or money refunded. Doran Farms, Murray, 
Kentucky. 





mellow Redleaf 


Postpaid, Guaranteed — Good juicy, 
$1.50. Prompt 


2-Year Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, 
shipment. Jim Ray, Ralston, Tennessee. 

Postpaid—Very Best long, 
poun®, $1.00. Best Smoking, 8 pounds. 
R. R. Simmons, Como, Tennessee. 





clean Red Chewing, five 
Guaranteed. 





Good Redleaf Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00, 


postpaid. Ed Thomason, Dresden, Tennessee. 





Tombstones 
Guaranteed Memorials. Low Prices. 
and Samples. Write Us Today, Don’t Delay. 
Granite Factory, A36, Oneco, Florida. 


Free Catalog 
Marble- 





Tractors 
Write for Big, Free 1941 Tractor Parts Catalogue; 
tremendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. Central 
Tractor Wrecking Co., Boone, Iowa. 





stock new-used Tractor Parts for sale cheap. 


Large 
Catalog free. Irving’s Tractor 


Order nearest branch. 














Lug Co., Galesburg, Tl. 

For Tractor Parts — Write to Mississippi Tractor 
Parts and Implement Company, Greenwood, iss 

Wanted to Buy. 

Wanted — Pistols, revolvers — for Defense. .Cash. 
Serven, 1615 French, Santa Ana, California. 

Wanted-—John Bunyan’s Complete Works. John R. 
Rhodes, Dayton, Virginia 

Want Old Dolls. 123 W. State Street, Geneva, 
Tilinois. 





Writers—Songs—Poems 
Songwriters — Write for free booklet, profit sharing 
plan. Allied Music Corporation, 7608 Reading, Cin- 
Ohio. 





cinnati, 
Songwriters: Send poem for offer and Free Rhyming 
Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 31 Woods Building, 


Chicago. 





Wanted Original Song Poems. Five Star Music 


Masters, 685 Beacon Building, Boston. 





Songwriters—Write for Free Book—Send Song Poems. 


Variety, Salem, Indiana. 





Landlords Said: ‘Let’s Go!” 


Alibama Examples Show How to Improve 
Conditions for Wage-Tenant Families 


0] WORKABLE plans_ providing 
the families on their land with 
milk cows, meat hogs, health and 
hospital insurance, savings with 
interest, day labor to supplement crop 
sales, and hunting and fishing facili- 
ties, have been worked out by Bruce 
and Fred Henderson, Wilcox Coun- 
ty, Ala. 


Landlords agree to furnish every - 


family with one or more milk cows 
at cost or at market prices, the land- 
lords retaining a vendor’s lien. All 
sales of surplus offspring are handled 
through the landlords and one-half 
the proceeds are applied against the 
lien until it is paid. Fifty-six families 


By t. Oo. 
_BRACKEEN 
_Eduor, Alabama” 
Extension Service 





taking advantage of this plan own 
over 200 cattle. 

During the past five years, an an- 
nual average of $111.40 per farm 
family in extra day labor has been 
paid. The landlords use the labor to 
produce hay, build fences, repair 
buildings, drain swamps, improve 
pastures, etc. 

Savings accounts are encouraged. 
Six per cent interest is paid to all de- 
positors, and depositors can get any 
part or all of their savings any day 
they choose. Deposits have run as 
high as $6,285.28, with a 5-year an- 
nual average of $4,995.37. 

To every family, the landlords fur- 
nish emergency hospital and surgical 
insurance at $1.98 per year. This 
covers all surgical cases recommend- 
ed by doctors. The landlords have an 
agreement with surgeons and hospi- 
tals in Selma and Mobile to receive 
all surgical cases for a total charge of 
$35 for surgeon and $25 for hospital. 
The tenant selects his own doctor and 
hospital. This plan is 314 years old. 

Beginning this year, insurance to 
cover all medical service, including 
the pulling of teeth for $8 per year, 
is being provided. 

Tenants are organized among 
themselves and pay to their own 
treasurer 10 cents per month for bur- 
ial insurance. The trustees of this 


society deposit their funds with the 
landlords who issue a demand note 
and pay 6 per cent interest. When a 
death occurs, the landlords deliver 
to the home a standard coffin at a 
standard and agreed price. The bur- 
ial society has a surplus to take care 
of all needs. 

In addition to issuing hunting per- 
mits to all tenants who agree to abide 
by state and federal laws and to fight 
fires, every tenant is paid for any time 
he spends fighting fires. Not over a 
total of one per cent of the wood- 
land has been burned over during 
the last fifteen years the plan has 
been in operation. 

To make the fish supply equal to 
the demand, a 50-acre pond has been 
built, stocked, and fertilized. Fish- 
ing permits are used one day each 
week, the families cooperating to pay 
the cost of fertilizer. 


Community Garden 
ee COUNTY garden and 


orchard have worked very suc- 
cessfully in feeding nine families (40 
people) on Alabama’s Tennessee 
Valley Experiment Station. In ad- 
dition, dozens of needy families in 
the community have been assisted 
each year. 

“In 1929,” says Superintendent 
Fred Stewart, “we started our com- 
munity garden and orchard. 

“On our high red land area of 
one-half acre, we grow lettuce, rad- 
ishes, onions, squash, tomatoes, 
beans, and Irish potatoes. Our low- 
lying late garden is prepared in late 
May and pole butterbeans, pole string 
beans, okra, beets, collards, carrots, 
and cucumbers planted. Later, we 
set our fall and main crop of toma- 
‘toes, seed Savoy cabbage for fall and 
winter use, potatoes for fall crop, 
and turnips, mustard, and kale. 

“In addition to these gardens, we 
plant about one-half acre to sweet 
potatoes. In fruit, we have 1% acres 
growing peaches, apples, cherries, 
plums, grapes, strawberries, raspber- 
ries, and dewberries.” 

All laborers on the station are re- 
quired to do their proportionate part 
of the work. Mr. Stewart sees no 
reason why this plan cannot be suc- 
cessfully applied on many of the 
larger farms in the South. 


Early Spring Flowers 


By ANNIE FRAZIER 


Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
arisaema_ triphyllum, 
of the arum family, 
is one of our early 
spring flowers, found 
in swamps, along 
streams, and in moist 
thickets. The tiny in- 
conspicuous flowers are borne on a 
club-shaped structure which has a 
modified leaf (called a spathe) wrap- 
ped around it. The spathe is pale 
green, and is sometimes striped with 
purple, brown, or dark green. Later 
in the season, the spathe withers, 
leaving a cluster of scarlet berries at 
the top of the flower stem. Another 
common name for this plant is In- 
dian turnip. . 





Wakerobin 


The trilliums or wakerobins also 
begin to bloom when jack-in-the- 
pulpit appears, and are found in 
similar places. They are members 
of the trillium family. The flower 
of the species illustrated, trillium de- 
cumbens, is purple, but there are va 
ious colors of trilliums, including 
white. The “paint 
edtrillium’ és 
white with red 
veins. Some of the 
species are charat 
terized by an uf- 
pleasant odor, 
while others have 
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SHave You 
‘Heard This 
NEWS 





THAT honey bees have been 
found essential in the production 
of white Dutch clover seed in the 
Southeast? Dr. H. R. Albrecht of the 
Alabama Experiment Station pro- 
duced 125 seed per clover head 
where bees cross-pollinated the blos- 
soms, compared with no seed under 
similar conditions without bees. Cu- 
cumbers, too, need honey bees, the 








Mississippi Experiment Station find- 
ing that cucumber fields should not 
be farther than one-fourth mile from 
one or more hives of bees. 


—Sears’ Farmers’ Market, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., and the Georgia Botanical 
Society are cooperating to promote 
in 1942, ten projects to get “New In- 
comes From the Farm Woods.” For 
details write Special Secretary, Geor- 
gia Botanical Society, in care of Sears’ 


Market. 


—The Farm Security Administra- 
tion in Georgia has raised its mini- 
mum goals per family from 100 baby 
chicks to 150 or 200, and farmers 
who have proved their ability to han- 
dle milk products will be asked to 
add three cows to their present quota 
of two each. 


—Master Farmer J. J. Harris, Pel- 
ham, again topped the Georgia Jersey 
production list in 1941, with 15 cows 
participating. The average produc- 
tion record was 8,813 pounds of 
milk that contained 499.53 pounds 
of butter fat. 


—Since 1931 the percentage of %- 
to 29/32-inch cotton in Georgia has 
decreased from 72.9 per cent to only 
9.3 per cent in 1941. This definite 
trend toward longer staple lengths 
has been accomplished mainly 
through pure seed of superior varie- 
ties, seed treatment, good cultiva- 
tion, and good harvesting and gin- 
Ning practices. 


—Over in South Carolina last year, 
rather amazing results were obtained 
by planting tobacco by a “wide-and- 
narrow row” method. J. M. Carr, 


Modern, attractive, and inexpensive is the new cement-block dwelling just 
developed by the Farm Security Administration. 
a five-room house cost $1,050, and there is no priority on cement. 
and nails are necessary only in the roof, and door and window frames. The 
first occupants of the first house of this type, just completed near Anniston, 
Ala., are John B. Kelly and his family. 





y 


i 


tobacco agronomist at the Tifton, 
Ga., Experiment Station, expects to 
give this system a trial in 1942. 


—200 families in Suwannee Coun- 
ty, Fla., have signed up for a county- 
wide victory program. Every farmer 
planting at least seven vegetables in 
his garden is being given a large red- 
white-and-blue placard reading, “I 
Am Raising a Victory Garden,” to 
nail on his gate post. Defense stamps 
will be given for first, second, and 
third prizes. Each family is also set- 
ting aside a shoat to be named “Vic- 
tory” or “Vic” and pushed until 
September or October when all the 
“Vics” will be brought to the stock 
markets and sold to buy Defense 
Bonds and Stamps. 


—Based on experiments by the 
Alabama Experiment Station, the 
best cottons for-the state are Stone- 
ville 2B and 5A, White Gold, Coker 
100, Washington, Deltapine 12, and 
Carolina Big Boll. In sections where 
wilt is prevalent, the recommended 
varieties are Clevewilt 7, Cook 144, 
Coker 4-in-1, Dixie Triumph, and 
the Wilt-resistant Clevelands. 


—Castor beans are being tried in 
limited areas over the South as an 
oil-producing crop for paints, with 
800 to 1,300 pounds per acre about 
the maximum average yield. Anyone 
interested might like to write E. B. 
Reynolds, Texas Experiment Station, 
College Station, for mimeograph. 
768, “Castor Beans as an Emer- 
gency Oil Crop.” 


—Georgia’s cooperative livestock 
sales have grown from one hog sale 
in 1917 to more than $1,189,000 in 
1941. Leading the list is the coop- 
erative in Sumter County at Ameri- 
cus, with 1941 sales of $494,390. 


—Pimiento pepper growers, who 
will probably have about 20,000 
acres in Georgia this year, should 
make careful inquiry about the seed 
they buy. The best seed cost less in 
the long run. Seed saved from heat- 
ed peppers have a germination of 
but 10 to 15 per cent; seed from se- 
lected peppers, not heated, germi- 
nate from 85 to 95 per cent. 


—Last year the farmers of Georgia 
again led the nation in the reforesta- 
tion of worn-out land. Over 4,700 
farmers planted 36,000 acres. The 
extension forester and county agents 
assisted 80) farmers in timber esti- 
mating, and around 4,000 followed 
recommendations on proper market- 
ing practices. 


At a union contract price, 
Wood 
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TS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


KENTUCKY 












VARY gRN 


WITH THIS DOUBLE-ACTING 


SLA IZIL ILL 


SEMESAN JR. works two ways— 
by contact and effective vapor ac- 
tion—to kill certain seed-borne and 
soil-borne corn disease organisms. 
Purchased in 1-b. size, costs only 
7¢ per byshel of seed. Generally 
saves seed by reducing seed rot- 
ting, seedling blights; permits ear- 
lier planting; has increased average 
yield 4 bushels an acre in 9-year 
tests in Iowa. Wear dry mask 
when treating. Ask dealer for free 
Corn Pamphlet or write Bayer- 
Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 


the original organic mercury 


SEED QISINFECTANT 


A TREATMENT FOR EVERY MAJOR CROP 


STANLEY'S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 
PROTECTS YOUR 
SEED CORN 


from Crows, Pheasants, Blackbirds, 
Larks, and all other corn-pulling birds 


(1 Quart)enough 
for 4 bushels seed 


(1 pint) Enough 
2 bushels seed 


$1.75 
1.00 


for 
(3 pint 
fori banat eee 60 


If your hardware, drug or 
seed store does not have it 
in stock, order direct. 

Money-Back’? guarantee. 


+ 
Manufactured Only By , 


CEDAR HILL FORMULAE Co. 
Box. 1129-Y, New Britain, Conn. 































of potash. 


Potash Company. 


Incorporated 


1155 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
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AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE 








READY fo serve 


Recognizing that an efficient use of fertilizers de- 
pends upon facts, the American Potash Industry main- 
tains an Institute for investigations in the practical use 
This Institute has branch offices in the 
South, Midwest, Northeast, on the Pacific Coast, and 
in Canad&. Its staff of trained agronomists cooperate 
with State and Federal institutions in research and ex- 
perimental work and with growers having specific prob- 
lems in the use of plant food. This service is supported 
by the American Potash and Chemical Corporation, 
Potash Company of America, and the United States 
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Washington, D. C. 












MEN-WOMEN WHO NEED 





“Every Housewife Wants 
Gibson’s Master 5 Bottle 

Flavor Deal, 
A Sure-Fire Seller! 
Bottles, a full 24 ozs. of the 
World’s Best Household Fla- 
vors, to sell at the World’s 
Greatest Bargain Price of only 
99c for all! Choice of 14 pop- 










up to 60% Protit each sale! Sell 1 
make up to $14.40 
saw! No Mone 









Values and 250 well-known, fine quality Gibson Products 
for Farm and Home, priced right for more Profit. Make 
Particulars and 
Sample leading Product Free! Send name. RIGHT NOW! 
. WwW. indianapolis, Ind. 


Big Money steadily. Dealers wanted! 


W. GIBSON CO., Dept. B-82, 









ular Flavors and 26 other useful Household Products. 
Everybody buys—-Housewives Grab it quickly. You make 
6 to 24 Deals daily, 
Profit! Easiest thing to sell you ever 
y Risk—No Experience Required. Many 
other Sensational Bargain Premiums and Combination 














Pedigreed 
Merchandise 


When you are looking for a fine 
bull for your herd you do not buy 
just from the animal’s appearance. 
If he looks good to you and the 
price is right, you ask for his pedi- 
gree and examine it closely. 

When you are in the market for 
implements, tools, seeds, fertilizer, 
clothing, improvements for your 
home—how do you buy? Do you 
trust to appearances? Know the 
pedigree of the goods you buy! 


Buy Advertised Goods 








STEWART SHEARMASTER 


Get 10% more wool from same sheep or goats with the 
Has 78% more powerful 
bell-pearing fan-cooled motor inside the special EASY- 

ndie—diameter barely 2 inches. Extra power- 
’ Tension Control. Removes 
fleece from sheep in a few minutes. No second cuts. 
more money. 


fast, easy-to-use Shearmaster. 
GRIP ha 


ng oo! 
of Stewart electric and hand-power Clipping and Sh 
ing machines. Madeand guaranteed by 

Shaft Co., Dept.79, _ 5: Roosevelt Rd., C! 
Over Half a Century Making Quality Products. 


ear- 
hicago Flexible 
pil 








The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection. 

















Are You Moving? 


If you have moved, or expect to move 
soon piease report your change of address 
direct to Progressive Farmer. Make sure 
of getting all your copies by notifying us 
at least 4 weeks in advance, if possible. Be 
sure to send your old address together with 
your new address to— 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, 




















Alabama. | 


BLACKMAN 


STOCK AND POULTRY 
MEDICINES 





a Blackman s Lick-A-Brik -_ 
Blackman s Hog Powder 

$B Blackman s Stock Powder fol 
Blackman s Poultry Powder 

g Blackman s Poultry Tablets 8 

| Blackman s Lice Powder | 
Blackman s Dip & Disinfectant 


a OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
BUY FROM YOUR DEALER 


= BLACKMAN 
@ STOCK MEDICINE co.@ 
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Cotton HaY +—w—+ Oats 


2) HOW rapidly can a county that 
has gone on the rocks agricul- 
turally come back? What hope is 
there for the Piedmont country of 
Alabama and Georgia? What will 
it take to go forward? 

Tallapoosa County, Ala., thinks it 
has found an answer to those prob- 
lems in united effort and soil build- 
ing ( and that too was the result of 
united teamwork!). The story has 
been told many times before of how 
when Fletcher Farrington became 
county agent in 1932, he found con- 
ditions so discouraging that he re- 
solved to spend all his time helping 
the boys through 4-H club work so 
they could get out of the county as 
soon as they were old enough. But 
by 1933, all the forces in the.county, 
led by Judge J. Percy Oliver, the 
county agent, and the commissioners, 
had teamed up to form a county ter- 
racing association. Reclaiming and 
rebuilding their soils, they felt, must 
be the foundation for a new day. 

By the summer of 1934, 5,400 
acres had been properly terraced. 
Then the county and adjoining areas 
secured the first Soil Conservation 
demonstration project in Alabama, 
operating in the area drained by 
Sandy Creek, with “Dick” Bailey, 
our 1941 Man of the Year for Ala- 
bama, in charge. 

With the impetus of Federal sup- 
port, the terracing program gained 
speed, kudzu and lespedeza Sericea 
plantings began and all over the 
county a breaking away from the old 
cotton-corn system was evident. The 
coordinated effort of all agencies 
pushed winter legume acreage to 
new heights, good pasture began to 
be looked on as a real crop, a new 
spirit took hold of the people. 

By 1941, County Agent Farring- 
ton could report that 80 per cent of 
the cultivatable land in the county 
was properly terraced, that most of 
the cotton has been following a crop 
of winter legumes, that milk officials 
investigating the possibilities of a 
condensery or cheese plant in Dade- 
ville had told him, “This is the only 
place we’ve found where there was a 
surplus of feed to begin with.” A 
survey last spring showed 111 pure- 
bred dairy bulls, 7,510 acres in peren- 
nial legumes, and 20,469 acres of 
pasture seeded and fertilized. The 
Tallapoosa County Exchange is sell- 
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Beef Cattle——— Dairy Cattle——— Poultry +», 


Above — Livestock 
numbers in Talla. 
poosa (except for 
hogs) are _ larger 
than at any time 


since 1900. 


Left — Note the 
climb in acre yields 
of cotton and oats, 
and in hay acres, 
Besides the acres 
of hay sowed, 
10,000 acres are in 


kudzu. 





1930 19% 1940 


ing cooperatively for its members up 
to 125 cases of eggs weekly and de- 
livers 1,500 broilers each week. The 
chart indicates how crop yields and 
livestock population have increased, 
In 1941, cotton yield dropped badly 
but all other lines continued to climb, 


Charlie Storrs, until recently SCS 
technician for the county, has report- 
ed another type of teamwork: 


“For the past three years, there has 
been a county council of workers 
which meets once a month to discuss 
farm problems and to unify recom- 
mendations. Included in this coun- 
cil are the county agent, home agent, 
assistant county agents, vocational 
teachers, home economics teachers, 
Farm Security workers, Soil Conser- 
vation Service workers, and AAA 
officers. A secretary is elected for 
the year and a chairman is elected 
for each meeting. 

“This group has organized 13 
community farm organizations. The 
farmers and their wives in these clubs 
meet once a month with a program 
arranged by the local committee and 
an average attendance of 60. 

“The county council arranges for 
one of its.members to be present at 
every community meeting.” 


Turpentining Lessons 
g WHEN I leased my timber for 


turpentine the first time, I sold 
it by the cupface and the turpentine 
operator refused to cup any trees less 
than 9 inches in diameter, 4% feet 
from the ground. He said the Gov- 
ernment representatives and turpel 
tine operators had agreed on a 9-in¢ 
minimum and that there was not any 
money working small trees. 

The next time, basing the estimate 
on the first count, I sold in a lump 
sum to the same operator. Assuming 
that he was honest and would be 
governed by the same rules, I didn't 
specify the size of trees to be cup 
ped. He cupped everything from 6 
inches up. I protested but he cup 
and worked them one year. Then 











he had to go into the Government 
program and was forced to take 
cups from the undersized trees. 
may specify the size of trees next 
time and I won’t sell in a lump sum 


Camden Count 
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Can Beat Iowa’s Corn Yields 


By L. M. WARE 


Horticulturist, Alabama Experiment Station 


@ Last month Prof. Ware told how sweet potatoes would outyield 
Southern corn. Now he brings figures to prove that sweet potatoes 
in the South will produce more feed than corn in Iowa. Next month 
and later issues will bring special features on growing potatoes 


to get the biggest yields, feeding value, and successful storage. 


g THE South is suffering from in- 
adequate acres and low crop 
yields. Especially low is the yield per 
acre and the total production of car- 
bohydrate feeds. For the South to be 
able to compete on anything like even 
terms with the states of the North- 
west, it must have a higher carbohy- 
drate yield per acre and a higher total 
carbohydrates production. A com- 
parison between the four North-Cen- 
tral states of Illinois, lowa, Indiana, 
and Minnesota, and the four states 
of the lower South—Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Florida—in 
corn growing will show how the 
Southern states fall short: 


Corn 4 North- 

Production Central 4 Southern 
(1928-1939) States States 
Acres...... 28,800,000 10,500,000 
Acre yield 35.2 bu. 11.6 bu. 

Annual crop, 
bushels 1,000,000,000 124,000,000 


That the sweet potato can produce 


Ave. yield Iowa corn 1928-39.................... 
Ave. yield sweet potatoes 8 places 

Bibi BRO A92, AVCLAGE:;. <2. cceiscvecssseayesece 
Sweet potatoes 

Maburn-—Field No, 1.....:....-:ccesccssessoceeses 
Sweet potatoes 

Auburn—Field 
Sweet potatoes 

Auburn—Field No, - 3............c..ccscccccssess 
Sweet potatoes 

Auburn—Field No. 4..............ccccsccssesssossss 
Sweet potatoes 

yoy, Jones County, Miss. .....c...<c0.0c0c0cecescess 
Sweet potatoes 

1938, Jones County, 


i eo Re ee 


Miss. .. 


a yield of carbohydrates equal to 
Iowa’s corn, and enable the South to 
compete somewhat on even terms 
with the livestock producers of the 
North-Central states is shown by 
figures in the table, comparing an 
acre of Iowa corn with an acre of 
Southern sweet potatoes. 

The feeding value of potatoes 
from an acre in the various experi- 
ments in Alabama ranged from two 
to five times that of Iowa corn. If 
some new kind of corn or some previ- 
ously unknown ‘grain crop should 
produce in the South twice the 
yield of corn in Iowa, it would 
make the headlines in every pa- 
per of the nation, yet a well grown 
acre of potatoes on land less fertile 
than Iowa’s will do just that. 

The crop which has the potential- 
ities of transforming the South into 


a livestock section is here. The 
South only needs to use it. 
Yield of Corn 
Potatoes Equivalent Ratio * 
eae 37.8 Sees 
246 82 2:17 
241 80 2.12 
281 94 2.49 
349 116 3.07 
573 191 5.05 
166 55 14> 
200 67 V77 


* Ratio feeding value of acre of Southern sweet potatoes to acre of Iowa corn. 


Cheap Potato Shredder Developed 


By F. A. KUMMER 


LOW-COST equipment capable 
of slicing or shredding the pota- 
toes is one of the requirements of 
the method of natural drying of 
sweet potatoes at low cost on the 
farm, which was recently reported by 
Horticulturist L. M. Ware of the 
Alabama Experiment Station. 

A machine has now been con- 
structed at the station that is inex- 
pensive and very satisfactory. For 
$7.50, we purchased a salvaged auto- 
mobile rear axle assembly, complete 
with drive shaft-and wheels, an ex- 
tra rear wheel axle, a rear wheel 
hub flange, and a straight roller 
bearing. The shredding mechanism 
was made from a $5 steel disk 5/16 
inch thick and 20 inches ‘in diameter, 
with a 1%-inch center hole. The 
shredding knives were three beet- 


type cossette cutters, bought directly 
from the manufacturer for 85 cents 
each. 
was about $15, without tires. 


Total cost of the materials 


This simple machine can be oper- 
ated at comparatively high speeds 
with either a tractor power take-off, 
electric motor, or from the rear wheel 
of an automobile or truck. During 
a recent test, 80 bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes were shredded in 15 minutes 
or over 300 bushels in one hour. This 
amount of shredded material would 
be sufficient to cover one-half acre 
of drying surface and produce three 
tons of dried feed. 

A machine of this kind probably 
can be built in most local machine 
shops for about $50 to $75, with ma- 
terials that are even at this time read- 
ily available. By virtue of its sim- 
plicity, low cost, and flexibility, 
this machine is adapted equally 
well to processing of sweet po- 
tato feed products by individ- 
uals or cooperative groups. 

Editor’s Note.—Detailed construc- 
tion plans and additional informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to 
Prof. Kummer at the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station, Auburn. 


The shredder can be easily 
towed from farm to farm be- 
hind a car. 
i 
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This year, when less labor is available — when 
greatly increased production of fruits and vege- 
tables is needed for the war effort — it’s doubly: 
important to have modern, fast, dependable Myers 
spraying equipment on your job. 


Now, especially, you need the constant pressure, 
automatic control and easy handling of a Myers 
to speed your spraying. Now more than ever you 
need the famous dependability of Myers massive 
double gears, heavy-duty bearings, positive self-. 
oiling, and many other special Myers features. 


Myers builds 240 different sprayers — capacities 
and pressures for every need. Complete service 
from your Myers dealer. Mail the coupon for 


free Sprayer Catalog. 


noah 
n puis ae lal 1943 7; 
Oe, a a 







Cay, 
The.F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. |“ 
572 Fourth St., Ashland, Ohio — 
(Mtrs. of Farm Operating Equipment) 
Send, free, your 1942 Sprayer Catalog. 
(0 For Orchards ( For Row Crops 


Name 





Address. 6GS2 








Read the Ads and keep yourself posted. Write our advertisers 
for catalogs, price lists, etc. You will find them to be reliable. 
When writing them be sure to say:—‘“I saw your ad in the 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist.” 























ing Machinery 


Because it’s built to do fast work at a profit 
to you. Feed mills, balers, silo fillers, 
pick-up cutters, tractors, combines, 
threshers, saw mills, engines, imple- 
ments. See your Frick Branch or 
Dealer. Branches at:— Atlanta, 
Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Knoxville 

and Nashville, Tenn.; and 


Columbia, S. C. 
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OuR country asks us all to be record- 

breakers this year — whether we are 
producing guns, bombers, tanks, eggs or 
poultry. To break records, we must use 
the best methods, the best tools. 


TUXEDO Starting and Growing Allmash 
is one of the best “tools” to help boost 
your poultry production. It contains the 
proteins, the carbohydrates, the fats, the 
vitamins, the minerals, the cod liver oil 
and other elements your chicks need for 
low mortality and for fast, healthy growth. 
See your Tuxedo dealer. He will tell you 
how Tuxedo Starting and Growing All- 
mash has helped others set new produc- THE TUXEDO PLEDGE 


tion records, Quantity production 


calls for quality 
The Early & Daniel Co. feeds. So we pledge 
105 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Established in 1881 
STARTING 6 CROMING 


TUXE DOA MASH 


ways will be zealously 
GUARANTEEP FOR W1ITAAA/A/ TENCY 


a 


: “MAY 








guarded. 








HELP STOP 
THIS WITH THIS 


/} 





© Four billion dozen eggs is our quota__ with helpful tonics and adds necessary 
for 1942—and that’s going to take alot minerals. Tonics and minerals, we’ve 
of chicken feed! always found, help the flock lay more 
We believe Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a- eggs. Tonics stimulate appetite and aid 
min will help your hens contribute their digestion—minerals are essential egg- 
share of eggs.‘ Our Research Farm making elements. Now’s a mighty good 
records show that Pan-a-min hens time to try Pan-a-min. 
lay as many as 23 extra eggs per 


bird per year. DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 


Pan-a-min supplies the laying hen ASHLAND, OHIO 








Will Your Subscription Expire Soon? 


Check the expiration date on your address label. If your subscription is almost 
out, better renew today. By renewing before your subscription expires you 
assure yourself of not missing an issue. 














1. Always scrape loose all the 
dirt and manure, then sweep 
the floor clean. 


By D. F. KING 


Poultry Husbandman, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute 


3. Assemble the 
brooder. Be sure 
the regulator 
works freely, and 
everything is in 
working order. 


4. Place a buck- 
et full of sand next 
to the stove to re- 
duce the fire haz- 
ard, then cover the floor with 
a good litter, such as oat 
straw, pine straw, or shavings. 


5. A guard of some _ sort 
should be placed around the 
brooder to prevent the chicks 
from getting too far away 
from the heat until they know 
their way back, with papers 
covering the litter the first 
few days. Then a good start- 
ing mash is placed in the hop- 
pers and on the papers. 


Nine Steps 
in 
Brooding 





































2. Next scrub the floor 
with 15 gallons of hot water 
and 13 ounces of lye. After 
the floor is dry, spray en- 
tire house with a good 
disinfectant. 












6. The brooder should be started 
and the temperature at the edge of 
canopy raised to 95 degrees F. The 
temperature can be reduced about 
5 degrees per week. 


7. When the chicks arrive, have 
everything ready and take them di- 
rect to the brooder house. 









8. For its first feed, each 
chick should be given 4 
drink of milk, then pla 
where there is feed. 


9. After the first two days 
the papers may be remow 
ed and reels placed in the 
feed hoppers to prev 
waste. When the chicks are 
about four weeks old, lars 
er hoppers, larger watet 
pan, and roosting 








should be provided. . 
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Send now for this 
Free 32-Page 
Booklet, a gold- 
mine of valuable : 
information on how to cash in on the 
great opportunity for poultrymen in 
1942. Uncle Sam wants more chicks, 
more pullets, more eggs in 1942. This 
Free Book tells how to raise big healthy 
birds, with long laying life, at a saving 
on feed of as much as % to %. 32 pages 
of real service to you, Free! 


For Your Free Copy Send Name and Address to 
THE QUAKER OATS CO., DEPT. C-12, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Helps Chictes make Money for ‘eons 
FIRST, ACTS IN DRINK Against 
germs and bacteria with which it 
comes in contact there. 

SECOND, ACTS IN CROP. Ordinary 
drinking water disinfectants may 
purify drinking water. But many 
germs are picked up from litter 
and droppings. Germozone acts in 
crop, too. 

THIRD, ACTS IN INTESTINES. Germozone is an 
astringent in the intestines, of course. But it also 
acts against harmful bacteria there. Of value in 
many simple crop, digestive and bowel disorders. 
4 oz., 40c; 12 oz., 75c; economy 32 oz., $1.50. 
At your Lee Dealer or postpaid from, 


GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, Omaha, Nebr. 


FOUNDATION 











$4.05 PROFIT 
PER HEN... 


or pene s record 
h profit on 
ri Tens mot $162.2 
%. .05 per hen). oy 
jpner, Conn, 


HEN 

“| The pullets received 

from you averaged 

better than 200 Eggs 

if. hen for the year. 
rs. Hughes 


, ind, 








Make this test — send 
for our new Catalog. 
Compare our prices 
and Quality with any 
other chicks, and prove 
to yourself Sieb’s Pul- 
lets, Males, Hy 
Unsexed Chicks are 
second to none, yet 
— up to $5.00 per 

00 less. Sieb’s Foun- 
dosion Chicks are 


ONE GRADE ONLY-THE BEST 

and come from 196,000 Bloodtested Breeders. All 
super-culled and Hogan Tested for High Egg 
Records. Our capacity of 1,400,000 chicks monthly 
enables us to cut down cost, fill orders promptly, 
and give customers Top Quality at Amazingly 
Low Prices. Send today for our money saving 
Prices and free catalog. A postcard will do. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 183, Lincoln, Ill. 


FREE 
100 CHICKS 


WITH ORDER FOR 100 


Zest to get acquainted, we will include 100 Unsexed 
a $ (same kind or your choice of many breeds) 
EE with each 100 pullet chicks, Male chicks. or 
Unsexed chicks of our BEST T 
R.0.P. Foundation Blood P & 
yd now for spring 1942 delivers, 
4 EE catalog with 12 Pure Breeds 
ybrids in natural colors, and mew fow prices. 
pure breed or hybrid interested in, if possible. Write 
id fox Bo Gans Gone” uke BALLEW POULTRY: 
y. ;. TRY- 
AN, Dept. 848, Shenandoah, low: 
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SKS PRICES DOWN 


CHICKS ayo PULLETS 


2 or 3-weeks or day-old pullets and sexed d hd 
males and chicks not sexed, out of leading breeds. ‘Also 1 Bult 
7-Polne White — All Br soagees ~ ae 9 ———- 

reeding msecutive ear » 
testing. Write for FREE C CATALOG and early order savings. 


RUSK USK FARM, Box 1027-C, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 


ATZ’ BLUE MOUND CHICKS 


23 Years of progressive Chick peodertien, 
Big English strain Wh. Leghorn 
conas — Blue Andalusians — Minorcas. Ato 
leading heavy breeds including Rocks — 
Silver Laced and Wh. Wyandottes — Wh. 
Giants — Orpingtons — <Australorps, etc. 
e Weekly Special Price inducements offered 


HERY, us posta! fer det 
ATZ’ HATCHERY t. 115," Milltown, Ind. 
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Tested and 
Reported 


fs) THE following research results, 
reported by experiment stations, 
are summarized to keep our poultry 
readers up to date. For further in- 
formation, contact the poultry editor 
or the station mentioned. 

Delaware: Artificial light on Leg- 
horn pullets during the first winter 
of egg laying aided in maintaining 
larger egg size during May, June, and 
July. 

North Carolina: When peanut 
meal was used to replace a consider- 
able part of the animal protein in a 
typical laying mash, the rate of egg 
laying was not reduced. 

South Carolina: Corn-gluten meal 
could be used to good advantage in 
the ration of either growing chicks 
or laying hens, provided a limited 
quantity of some material such as 
milk or meat scrap was added to the 
ration. 


Mississippi: Found no difference 
in the value of white and yellow 
cornmeal for growing chicks when 
adequate quantities of alfalfa leaf 
meal and cod-liver oil were. included 
in the ration as the source of vitamin 
A. Other experiments indicated that 
grass clippings or good grazing are 
satisfactory sources of vitamin A. 

Nebraska: Chicks receiving wheat 


bran showed markedly superior 
feather development. 
Western Washington: Oat hulls 


were found to have cannibalism-pre- 
venting properties. 

Florida: Limited quantities of 
citrus meal could be used in poultry 
rations. 

Michigan: Hens receiving cereal 
grasses, either fresh or as silage, pro- 
duced significantly more eggs than 
hens receiving dehydrated alfalfa 
leaf meal. 

Mississippi: Hens subjected to ab- 
rupt changes in type of diet four 
times during a laying year showed a 
higher average production than com- 
parable birds fed throughout on one 
type of ration. 

Ohio: ‘Trials in which laying 
pullets had access to whole grains 
and concentrate mixtures of varying 
protein content indicated that hens 
have a remarkable ability to properly 
balance their diet. 

New Jersey: Pullets hatched in 
January and April produced the 
highest proportion of large eggs. 

West Virginia: Leghorn hens de- 
cline in egg production about.19 per 
cent each year as compared with the 
preceding year. Egg size was great- 
est during the second and third lay- 
ing year. 

Utah: Soaked or wet feeds for 
turkey poults had no apparent ad- 
vantage over dry feed and increased 
the labor of feeding. 


Poultry Winners 


g THE complete list of winners in 
our poultry experiences contest 


has been selected as follows: 

First, Mrs. Paul E. Breen, Grant County, 
Okla. 

Second, Mrs. 
County, Tenn. 

Third, Mrs. Henry Walker, Wilkes Coun- 
ty, Ga. 

Fourth, Mary. Hyler Sours, Pittsylvania 
County, Va. 

Fifth, Mrs. John Bailey, White County, 
Ark. 

Sixth, Mrs. Sam Sutton, Haywood Coun- 
ty, N.C. 


F. K. Sanderson, Scott 
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QUALITY 
STARTING | 


MASH 


Th d of ful 





cus six weeks. You will, too. 


and aids quick feathering. 


bags at no extra cost to you. 


Supplies Vitamins and Minerals 


SUPER QUALITY STARTING MASH produces such 
the vitamins and 
minerals essential to chicks, as well as digestible proteins 
Cod Liver Oil, Buttermilk, 
Yeast, Whey, Alfalfa Leaf Meal and other proved ingre- 
dients are liberally provided in its formula. 


excellent results b it suppli 





and other valuable nutrients. 


HELPS PULL CHICKS THROUGH 


poultry raisers have learned 
from experience that SUPER QUALITY STARTING 
MASH helps them pull chicks through the first danger- 
SUPER QUALITY 
STARTING MASH, fed with grains, fortifies chicks to 
resist disease, promotes rapid growth, builds strong bones 
And, SUPER QUALITY 
STARTING MASH is now packed in colorful dress goods 


PO ay 





WHAT USERS SAY! 


This winter we bought baby chicks and 
fed them your Super Quality Starting 


and Growing Mashes. They did better 
than any of our chicks have ever done 
and we raised 99 per Ry of them. 
Your feed can’t be beat. 

J. N. ee 


Even the eA 


“trace elements,” including manganese are in it. 


Write for Valuable Booklet! 


“Care and Feeding of 
, We'll also send you our current 
Mill Price List on quality feeds. A postal will do. 


Write for helpful free booklet, 
Baby Chicks” today. 


§ have been using your Super Quality 
Starting Mash for two years. | am 
well satisfied with the results. Any 
one cannot do better for this Starting 
Mash will bring your baby chicks up 
fast, healthy and strong. J. E. Yates, 

Chipley, Fla. 


1 am still using your Laying and Start- 
‘ng Mashes and get results from them. 
' have some baby chicks that are as 

be—just growing and 


Ss TA N D A R D M I L L I N G Cc oO e feathering oo fant a just a t=. days 


6-N Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


over two weeks old. J surely like your 
feeds. Mrs. W. L. Bell, 
Lineville, Ala. 


SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH 





































FOR PROFITABLE 
BROILER RAISING 


Hall’s Barred Hallcross—the favorite 
with broiler raisers for years—BRED 
for LIVEABILITY, VIGOR, and 
RAPIDITY OF GROWTH —will de- 
velop into HEAVY-MEATED, PROF- 
ITABLE BROILERS. 
All chicks from Pullorum 
Stock by official State agglu- 
tination test, shipped Be preqené 
guaranteed live 






delivery. Ord jer Yours "ode 
ROS. HATCHERY, ING. 
Box 10, Wallingford, Conn. 






7 ON 
SEND FOR 
FREE 















WELL BRED from WELL BREEDERS 











HUBBARD’S 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Every chick our 
own strain 


This year buy Balanced Breed- 
ing. Hubbard chicks are big-bodied, 
strong, officially Pullorum clean. 
They live, grow fast, lay well. 30- 
day Guarantee. Sexed and Rock 
Cross chicks are available. 


Hubbard Farms 
Box Gi5, WALPOLE, N.H. 





STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
6-N Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send free copy of your booklet “Care 
und Feeding of Baby Chicks’’ together with your current Mill 
Price List. I am planning to start chicks this 
Season, 
Name 
Address 
City __ State 
BIG NEW 
“BRED TO CHICK 
cneow™” CATALOG 








Just out! This NEW, ae 4- 
COLORED, FREE CHICK BOOK 
tells you How to Make the Biggest 
Poultry Profits in 1942, How to 
Make Money From Poultry ‘Each 
m Month of the Year. All about 
THORNWOOD’S  Kentucky-Bred 
¥ , the 18 best money-making 
varieties -- PUREBREEDS, HY- 
BRIDS, and SEXED CHICKS. 
THE 32-YEAR THORNWOOD 
BREEDING PROGRAM that pro- 
ga from BIG 
{GGS , 


HIGH 
HIGH LIVABILITY and LONGER. hy 
ING LIFE. Thornwood has many 300-egg 
KOP and Trapnested Foundation bloodlines, 
Bloodtested and culled flocks. Low Lb 
Big Discounts for early bie? rs. Wr 
Thornwood, Inc., Dept. 1-3, Louisville, "Ky. 


Tf 


PoLLiCKERS US Ae 
U. S. Pullorum Tested. 16 Pop ular 
varieties. SEXED poliste, * Bal - qe Bi 7 
desir Flocks supervised 

mod BY, $i, 


Judge. Quick service. C 
ZOLLICKER’S HATCHERY, Box hm Die 


SEXaix '322 


livable, money-makers—95% sexed 
26 breeds, Bloodtested flocks, 
48 states. Surplus cockerels $3.95 up. 

Started White Leghorn Pulleve 


























BUSH’S chix husky, 


100,000 customers. 
Day-old pullets $10.40 up. 





$16.95 up. Free 1942 calendar catalog. Save lc 
now. Protect shipping date. Write 
BUSH HATCHERY, 1225A CLINTON, moO. 
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2. FAST GROWTH Security supplies growth- 
promoting vitamins, minerals and proteins in 
abundant amounts; aids sturdy body structure. 


1. HIGH LIVABILITY Security is rich, well- 
balanced . . . designed to meet nutriti 


esi 
needs the critical first weeks. 





3. EARLY MATURITY Security supplies selected 
food values that make for frame, good body 
weight and capacity for production. 


EVERY CHICK COUNTS! 


Uncle Sam wants 28 million more layers this 
fall— for ‘‘Food for Victory”. Every chick 
counts . . . has an important production job 
to do. Make your 1942 flock your best yet — 
by GOOD feeding . . . the SECURITY WAY. 
See your dealer today! 


FREE Feeping GUIDES 


Seas teraaets ; x, jsomnomnically! “Shwe 
Boake; ia oe 


4. QUICK BROILERS Security is highly digest- 
ible ... aids good feathering and a plump finish 
at market age which spells premium prices. 



























LAY EXTRA EGGS * PAY EXTRA PROFITS 


This is bargain year for chick buyers at Booth Farms, 
For 21 years we have maintained a large trapnest breeding 
farm to improve the laying qualities of our flocks, In past 
9 years competing with best breeders, our birds have won 
1,340 Trophies and awards at National Laying Contests. 

For 1941 we had highest average production of any 
breeder of Leghorns, Reds and Rocks in all U. S. con- 
tests. All these hens were raised on our 
own breeding farm. Thousands of their 
sisters and daughters are used in our 

flocks. 


$110 A MONTH 

























ROYAL W. BOOTH 


SEXED pullets ‘8°° 
males ‘'33°STARTED 










Before ordering chicks 

send for our FREE Cat- — 

alog and find out WHY vane 

asi! Getere Average Income for 2 Years 


“"My average income for the past two years 
has been $110.25 a month from a_ flock that 
averaged less than 550 birds. My _ records 
show better than 200 egg flock average. I 
have used your stock exclusively for 5 years. 
C. V. Westbrook, Kane Co,, Ill, 


raisers reorder Booth 
Chicks each year. 


FREE Catalog| $4) 0c 









WINNERS OF 1340 
NATIONAL EGG CONTEST 
AWARDS 














QUALITY — ECONOMY — USEFULNESS —The three things you, the 
consumer, are looking for when you buy a product. To withstand the 
spotlight of publicity that advertising gives a product, it must have these 
three things. Therefore, BUY THE ADVERTISED BRAND. 





FREE CHICK BOOK 








skizoor CHARIPION LAYERS 
Lindstrom Layers in U. 8. Egg Layi 
Contests 1937-38-39-40-41 combi 
won more First Place Awards for Hen 
and Pen by Breed than the entries of MAME 
any breeder. Winner Tribune Livability Award. Lead- 
SEXED 3." 3*. Sexed, if desired. Day-old or started (2 wks. 
RTED 







We had § 
the first heavy breed pen to win Georgia Test— 
3683.15 points, a year ago. We bettered this R 
record with 3695.70 points in the Georgia Test 

that just closed. Our hen (on this ad) is the highest 


@ * 
South’s outstanding breeding farm. 













est f peliring recing’ Postcard brings FREE BOOK, 
BULLETS brings BOOK, record heavy breed hen to date for Georgia Contest. 
. tl BIG BAV SHERY & ae tng Carats 280 gag ae satin CAsehe. 
INDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM |/ Pullorum, | Catalogue free. Reasonable prices, 
Hatching Eggs, Chicks, Breeding Stoek. 
SiS LINDSTROM AD. CLINTON, MISSOURI |] 1 5 HARDIN. Box 50. CULLODEN, GA. 











HOW TO MAKE UP TO $1.5@ Or More EXTRA +H 7 H 
eed Hen in Esse A Ren Seek explains eeuark- King s Big Leghorns are Better 
able new system that produces strains which lay 

12 to 14 months before moulting. Gives 4 to 6|/—% ono ee “Hociis Champion tan, Bina 
months extra production. Doubles average egg- 4 to 6% pound hens. U. 8S. Approved. Official- 
roduction of farm hens. Available in 13 breeds 
rom 100% Bioodtested flocks. Sexed if wanted. 
Money back guarantee on losses first two weeks. 
For FREE copy, write Allen Smith, 

SMITH BROTHERS HATCHERIES 


216 Cole Street. 






ly blood tested. Arkansas’s Largest U. 8. 
Approved White Leghorn Breeder with 21 
years’ Breeding experience. Hundreds of sat- 
isfled customers throughout the South. e 
breed and hatch White Leghorns only. Straight run and 
sexed chicks guaranteed. Discounts om Advance Orders. 


fe Catalog Free. 
Mexico, Missouri! KING’S LEGHORN FARM. Dalton, Arkansas 








Equipment, Building Helps } T 


These plans de- 
Plans for scribed by Assis- 
Alabama tant Agricultural 


Engineer H. W. 
Dearing, Jr., of the Extension Serv- 
ice, at Auburn, are free to Alabama 
readers: 

“The Extension Service has blue 
prints showing how to lay out and 
construct an efficient farm shop, eith- 
er as a new building or in an existing 
structure. This plan, 5-1-G, includes 
not only a shop and layout but a ga- 
rage and machinery storage shed. 
Plan 5-2-G indicates a shop 13 x 14 
feet, with equipment layout. 

“Plan 34-1-H shows in detail draw- 
ings for constructing a substantial 
and rigid workbench. 

“This is a good time to overhaul 
screen doors and window screens. Get 
needed galvanized wire at once. A 
leaflet, ‘Home Sanitation,’ has num- 
erous drawings showing proper con- 
struction of screens. 


“For gardeners, Plan 9-2-H shows 
how to make an electrically heated 
hotbed; Plan 9-1-H, a coldframe ora 
manure-heated hotbed (for northerp 
portions of territory).” 


Plans for Georgia 
farmers as_ listed 
below are free 
from W. E. Hud. 
son, Department of Agricultural En. 
gineering, Athens, Ga.: 

Cir. 481—Homemade Lamp Brooder. 

72-181—32 x 50, combination barn, with 
bill of material. 

763—Feeding shed, 44 x 68, with feed 
alley and movable feed racks. 

72-611—Individual hoghouse, 8 x 10, 
with bill of materials. 

72-732—Brooder house, 12 x 14, for up 
to 350 baby chicks, with bill of materials, 

Meat-Curing Box—Holds 1,000 pounds, 

Community Meat-Curing Plant—24 x 24, 
20,000 pounds meaf capacity. 

1215—6 x 8 smokehouse. 

77-263—Self-Feeder for Hogs, 3 x 4. 
Feeds from both sides. 


Georgia 
Plans 


New and Timely Bulletins 


g HERE are new bulletins that, in 
a few weeks, you may either be 
wishing for or wanting to study. Just 
send a post card to your Congress- 
man or the Office of Infornfation, 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 


FB1883—Apple Varieties. 
FB1888—Poultry Cooking and Recipes. 
FB1722—Growing Alfalfa. 
FB1891—Diseases of Strawberries. 
FB1881—Potato Diseases. 
FB1894—Coat Making at Home. 
FB1890—Narcissus Bulbs. 
FB1887—Reducing Losses From Forest 
Tree Diseases. 


These other recent bulletins we’ve 
seen cover a variety of problems: 


The People, the Land, and the Church 
in the Rural South, Farm Foundation, 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Belgian Horses for American Farms, Bel- 
gian Draft Horse Corporation of America, 
Wabash, Ind. 

Equipment for Production and Harvest- 
ing of Sweet Potatoes (mimeograph), U.S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engi- 
neering, Laurel, Miss. 

A Handbook in Community Develop- 
ment, The Southeastern Workshop, Green- 
ville, S. C. (50 cents). 

Cir. 515—A Homemade Electric-Fence 


Controller, Illinois Extension — Service, 
Urbana. 

Cir. 519—A Dramatics Guide for Rural 
Groups, Illinois Extension Service, Urbana, 

Mim. A.E.-237—An Electric Fence Built 
With Home Materials, Department of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, Urbana, IIl. 

Mimeograph—Shredding Equipment for 
Drying Sweet Potatoes, Alabama Experi- 
ment Station, Auburn. 

3ul. 490—Peanut Culture, Georgia Ex- 
tension Service, Athens. 





Timber Experiences 


9 IN our January issue, we featur- 
ed timber experiences from our 
Georgia - Alabama - Florida readers, 
promising that the final announce- 
ment of prize letters would be 
made soon. These awards have now 
been made as follows: 

First, Katherine Hoskins, Guilford Coun- 
ty), N.C. 

Second, Thomas J. Steed, Marion Coun- 
ty, Ga. 

Third, Floyd Sturrock, Tyler County, Tex. 

We regret that present limitations 
on space have made it impracticable 
to print all three of these letters in 
all our editions. The Steed letter ap- 
peared as one of the January group. 


Coming Events for Farm Folks 


Florida Strawberry Festival, Plant City, 
March 5-7. 

National Flower and Garden Show, Chi- 
cago, March 15-22. 

International Flower Show, New York, 
March 16-21. 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. ' 

Garden Club Pilgrimage, Savannah, Ga., 


April 2-3. 

Easter Sunday, April 5. 

National Wildlife Federation Week, 
April 12-18. 


Jefferson’s Birthday, April 13. 

Rural Ministers’ Conference, College of 
Agriculture, Athens, Ga., week beginning 
April 13. Applications should be filed with 
Dean Paul W. Chapman. 

Ninth Annual Folk Festival, Washington, 
D. C., April 29-May 2. 


Mother’s Day, May 10. 

Rural Life Sunday, May 10. (Suggested 
plans for 3 cents from Home Missions Coun- 
cil, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Full moon, March 2; new, March 16. 


FAT STOCK SHOWS AND SALES 


Georgia.—Ashburn, April 10; Atlanta, 
April 14-15; Augusta, Mar. 31-April 1; 
Blakely, March 24; Claxton, March 12; Col- 
quitt, March 23; Columbus, March 25-26; 
Donalsonville, March 27; Douglas, April 
28; Dublin, March 31-April 1;Fitzgerald, 
March 13; LaGrange, March 16-17; Macon 
March 9-10; Metter, April 23; Moultrie, 
March 3-4; Ocilla, April 8; Rome, April 
21-22; Statesboro, April 9; Swainsboro, 
March 19; Sylvester, March 2; Tiftom, 
April 7. 

Alabama.—Montgomery, April 7-8. 


$10 IF YOU CAN TELL US 


We asked one of the best American experts in magazine appearance 
look through last month’s Progressive Farmer ... and when he came : 
one particular ad, his exclamation was, “Isn’t that the handsomest ad yo 
Now which ad do you think provoked such praise? To the 
reader who guesses the right answer and gives the best brief reasons 
thinking so, we will give $10 in Defense Stamps and $1 each for the 
Mail your answer to contest editor, The P: 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., before March 15. 


ever saw?’’ 


next best letters. 
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CHICK BUYERS 
Who Want PRICE, 
‘LAYERS and SERVICE 


For 12 Consecutive 
Years More People 


COLONIAL CHICKS 
other kind 





15 HBSS 





U. S.APPROVED 





For 12 consecutive years—even 
through the depression when 
folks had to watch profits closely 
=—MORE people have bought 
COLONIAL CHICKS than 
any other kind. 


2 08 Oe eee 
$Q90 he 


MALES 


LOW AS 


COLONIAL has the LAYERS 


Thousands of Wing-Banded males in R. O. P. (Official 200- 
300 Egg Record) Sired White Leghorns, White or Barred 


Rocks, S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas. 


The ONLY hatchery using so many R.O. P. males in all 
these breeds. Customer after customer with flock averages 


over 200 eggs per bird has resulted from this program. 


COLONIAL has the SERVICE 


No other firm duplicates the 
location of and capacity of 
Colonial’s SiX big hatcheries 
for quick service to any of the 
48 states. 


Do You Want fo 
Save Real Money? 


Send for COLONIAL'S BIG 
FREE CHICK ALMANAC 
and compare the value! Lead- 
ing breeds. Sexed, if desired. 
Hybrids. HATCHES DAILY. 
Write today. Postcard will do. 
Balanced Income Plan FREE. 





s 


CHICK ALMANAC 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 


Box 683, Cullman, Ala.; Box 683, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCER 








Wonderful Results 


Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be of utmost 
Read her experience 
“Dear Sir: I think I must 
be one of the very. first to use Walko Tablets. 
Some 35 years ago when I started raising chicks 
I saw Walko Tablets advertised as an aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through con- 
I tried a package 
for my baby chicks with happiest results. I 
have depended upon Walko Tablets ever since.” 


interest to poultry raisers. 
in her own words: 


taminated drinking water. 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Ia. 





You Run No Risk 


~ 
Buy a package of Walko Tablets today at your 
Use them 
‘in the drinking water to aid in preventing the 
spread of disease through contaminated water. 
Satisfy yourself as have thousands of others 
who depend upon Walko Tablets year after year 
You buy Walko 
Tablets at our risk. We guarantee to refund 
your money promptly if you are not entirely 
‘The Waterloo Savings 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in Water- 
loo, Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. Sent 
direct postpaid if your dealer cannot supply you. 
ipa 50c and $1.00; breeders sizes $2.50 and 


druggist or poultry supply dealer. 


in raising their baby chicks. 


satisfied with results. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY, 


Dept. 292 
Waterloo, , 


Iowa 





GUARANTEED 


ee. 100% Alive Arrival 
ee. 90% Accuracy in Sexing 


If you want quick service and fair 
dealing, this is your short cut to sat- 
isfaction: HAYES BROS. SUPREME 
CHICKS! Here's why: Hayes Bros. Supreme Chicks are 
stordy and profitable (20 varieties to choose from)— 
Gimerous $0 as not to disappoint you (45,000 hatched 

aily)—to suit you exactly (sexed or non-sexed). 
= + jeeed of course. We have a FREE catalog for you: 

nd penny postal saying you want it! 


Bros. Hatchery, 117 Hayes Bidg., Decatur, lil. 

















No culls. 100 
Send Money Order for Prompt 
Live Delivery Guaranteed 
2650 Chouteau, 


aid 
hipment, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


te 

Assorted heavies, blood- 
CHICKS! tested. No cripples ~ $490 
; ‘ost 





Hot potato plus a slight twist. 


Around My 
Chicken Yard 


By D. F. KING 
en is baby chick month 


and mine arrive on March 17, 
and, as usual, there is lots to do be- 
fore they get here. The pictures on 
page 58 will show how I start them. 

One job, yet to be done, is hang- 
ing some new gourds for martin 
nests, so there'll be plenty of martins 
to help protect chicks from hawks. 

Although the chicks for future lay- 
ers are purchased, we continue to set 
all the hens available, during March, 
to raise fryers. In saving hatching 
eggs, be sure to keep them cool and 
do not save them over one week. I 
like for the nest to be at least 16 
inches square by 6 inches deep, se- 
cluded, and in a cool, well ventilated 
place on the floor. The nesting mate- 
rial should not pack as does dirt, saw- 
dust, or shavings, nor tangle the hen’s 
feet and wreck the nest as does excel- 
sior, rags, or string. Oat straw, wheat 
straw, or hay are satisfactory. I make 
the nest round and flat enough so the 
eggs will roll apart when the hen 
steps among them, but sloping 
enough so the eggs will roll together 
of their own accord. 

The setting hen will be dusted 
with sodium fluoride when she is 
put on the nest, to make sure she 
has no lice. If many are found, she'll 
get another dusting a week later, for 
lice are hard to control on little chicks 
and I intend to keep mine clean. 

I removed the spurs from an old 
rooster the other day so there would 
be less danger of tearing the. backs 
of the hens when mating, and so he 
could walk easier. I jabbed a hot po- 
tato over the spur and left it for three 
minutes, then gave the spur a slight 
twist and off it came. A little grease 
prevented stubs from getting sore. 
It’s now time to start reducing the 
light the hens have been getting. It 
gets light so early now that lights 
don’t do much good, and besides, I 
want to discontinue this practice 
while eggs are relatively cheap so the 
temporary drop in production won’t 
hurt so much. 

At the time lights are discontinued, 
I intend to reduce the morning feed- 
ing of grain. Now that the days are 
warmer, less grain is required, and if 
the quantity is not reduced, the hens 
will get too fat to lay in the late spring 
and summer. 


NATURE’S OWN 

By Anne MacDonald 
Tender growth, newborn green— 
Strength-filled child of sod and 


rain; 
Foster foundling of the sun, 
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POULIRY RAISERS’ PROBLEM No. 1— CHICK BOWEL TROUBLES 


a 


A , 


am 7 HELPS ME AWOL 5 X 


O-S44 


1D 
\ 


SOWE, 


@ START YOUR CHICKS RIGHT! Use 
Dr. Salsbury’s Phen-O-Sal, the double 
duty* drinking water medicine, regularly. 
(1) Checks germ growth in drinking 
water; (2) medicates chick’s digestive 
system, 


FIGHTS BOWEL TROUBLES 
TWO WAYS 


Dr. Salsbury’s Phen-O-Sal is non-oxi- 
dizing—stays active longer! That's why 
Phen-O-Sal fights chick bowel troubles 
(your biggest problem) TWO ways—(1) 
dissolves quickly and checks germ 
growth in the drinking water, (2) medi- 
cates chick’s digestive system, reaching 
vital organs! No wonder large flock own- 
ers prefer Dr. Salsbury’s PHEN-O-SAL! 


Use in any kind of container—even 
metal! Full directions on can. Buy at 
hatcheries, drug and feed stores—look 
for the familiar emblem shown below. 
DR. SALSBURY’'S LABORATORIES, 
Charles City, lowa. A Nation-Wide Poul- 
try Health Service. 

@ Ask your dealer about Dr. Salsbury’s 
AVI-TAB, ideal flock conditioner; use in 
feed to pep up appetites. 

CAN-PHO-SAL, medicated spray and 
inhalant; first aid for colds, brooder 


pneumonia, 





SE PROOF that PHEN-O-SAL 
gives DOUBLE DuTy 












Drinking water (c i 
Oontaini: 
: Phen-O-Sa]l tablets per ¢ah, 
—_ was given to normal 
irds. Three hours later, an- 


alysis sh . 
Phen-O-Sal int en 


@ CROP) = @ GIZzARD 

& ILEUM eD 

@CECA  o IDRRENUM and 
EXCRETIONS 


ors 89n-OSal stays active long- 
= x ) ecks germ growth in 
pee ing water, (2) medicatesg 

ck‘s digestive system! 











THE DOUBLE DUTY 
ORINKING WATER MEDICINE 





MEMBER ———> 
Ot dalslwrys 
ion-wide POULTRY 


ALTH SERVICE 


Nat 
HE 


LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM—IT IDENTIFIES DEALERS WHO ARE 
TRAINED TO GIVE YOU FREE, DEPENDABLE POULTRY SERVICE! 




















Another miracle begun. 





FAMOU 
CHIX 


this 





GUSTA B. ATZ 


on or after March 9th will be from 7% to 


Flocks 
B.W.D. and Typhoid, the most dreaded 
diseases in Baby Chix. 
tected by our Livability Guarantee. 


Mrc. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 
Chix are Hatched, ATZ'S Will Hatch Them 


Bloodtested, fall of 1941, for 


You are also pro- 


We hatch all popular Varieties. 


We Specialize in SEXING. 


I enjoy the confidence customers are 
manifesting in us by sending us their hard 
earned cash, and I am on the alert in 
countless ways to see that each and every 
customer gets value received for each dol- 
lar sent us for Baby Chix. 

Parting with cash in advance requires con- 
fidence. 
and personally pledge myself to retain 


I repeat that we appreciate this, 


confidence 100%. 


Thousands of repeat orders tell us our 


prices, quality, and Honesty 
are much favored. 


ORDER EARLY. Reserve your chix now. Be 
sure of delivery when you want them. Besides, 
you SAVE MONEY by ordering now, for ship- 
ment before March 9th, 1942. 


Ou t pri resent big di ts bel ular prices. 
‘oe shor Moreh 0th’ b : See te tai Whines, ancarding to breed. And don’t forget 


Prices on all shipments 


that early chix mean earlier fall eggs bringing you higher prices. 


Send for our new circular showin 
you get this circular. It’s free. 


our many breeds in beautiful colors. Don’t buy until 
rite today. 





Remember—Day Old Pullets 
March 9th will be from $2 to $3 


delivered after 
per 100 higher. 





ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 
Huntingburg, Indiana 


Dept. 6 
























“THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS” : 


Why Has the Almighty 
Permitted This War... 
and What Should We 
Do About It? 


N THESE times it is hard for any of us to keep 
our minds off war, as I am just now reminded 
by a letter from a schoolmate of long ago... an 
older cousin with whom I used to trudge on 
wintry days like these across fields, woods, and 
broomsage patches, to the little one-teacher country 
school we both attended. Now he is a man with 
children old enough for war service . . . and in the 
letter just received from him, there is a cry that mil- 
lions of other parents have echoed these last few 
months. “It is hard to have faith in God in times 
like these,” he writes and then adds: 
“Why should He allow us to have to suffer such 
@ thing as this?” 


Penalt for Na- What indeed is the an- 
Y swer? Why should hu- 


e 
tional Selfishness manity have to suffer 
such a calamity? Is 
there, after all, any great purpose of an all-wise God 
that He somehow may be working out? Are we 
really paying the terrible penalty of our own selfish- 
ness and short-sightedness?_ Are we indeed “tramp- 
ling out the vintage that His grapes of wrath have 
stored?” I cannot escape the conviction that we are 
... that America is now paying the penalty repeated- 
ly predicted on this page . . . for example, in August, 
1937: 

The sublimest sentence that came out of the World War 
was probably the declaration of Edith Cavell, the English 
nurse, just before she was shot as a spy: “Patriotism is not 
enough.” She saw that the world had become a slaughter- 
house simply because citizens of every nation had been taught 
to think only of that nation’s selfish interests. . . America’s 
selfish isolation, our unwillingness to help other nations estab- 
lish a World Court and a League of Nations for adjusting inter- 
national disputes, may yet lead, to catastrophes that will engulf 
us in another world conflict... We can never have enduring 
peace and security in our own country—and perhaps, in the 
view of Almighty God, we simply never ought to have—until 
we are willing to cooperate with other nations to help insure 
peace and security the world over. 

Hardly any class in America can now hold itself 
guiltless for what has happened. As we wrote, in 
1939, the week Germany and England went to war: 

Politicians should have done more to support world peace. 
Political parties should have done more. Individual voters 
should have done more. Churches and women’s organizations 
and young people’s organizations should have done much 
more. England and France themselves should have done 
much more. ' Now it is too late; another world war has begun. 
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—From a lithograph by Gordon Grant. 


Not one, but both great political parties in 
America deserve to repent in sackcloth and ashes 
for failing to cooperate with other nations to 
prevent this war and to preserve world peace. In 
the Republican Party, leaders like Taft, Hoover, and 
Hughes favored the League of Nations, but when 
the opposition seemed to have the majority, the fight 
virtually ended. In the Democratic Party, although 
its great leader, Woodrow Wilson, had virtually died 
for the League, the party practically “denied it 
thrice” as soon as it had to risk losing a few Con- 
gressmen or electoral votes in order to stand by Wil- 
son’s ideal. And although Presidents Harding, Cool- 
idge, Hoover, and Franklin Roosevelt urged the Sen- 
ate to at least provide for American membership in 
the World Court for the settlement of international 
disputes, the Senate, which had already killed the 
League, now went further and refused even to sup- 


port the World Court. 


Politicians Guilty es. he nig ie 
politicians an ena- 
—and We Voters tors (including several 
Southern Senators) are 
largely to blame for bringing this war upon us, must 
we not gofurther and say that youand [ as individual 
Southern voters are also to blame? Here is the United 
States Senate, especially charged by the Constitution 
with the control of foreign relations which means war 
or peace ... and yet what kind of men have you and I 
—mothers and fathers of Southern lads—sent to the 
Senate to hold this terrible power of life and death 
over our sons? All too often, must we not confess, 
we have voted for somebody 
because he was a wonderful - 
mimic, joke-teller, or back-slapper 
. or could remember our first 
names better than any other can- 


By CLARENCE 
POE 


President and 


didate . . . or got a new post office Editor, The 
building for our nearest town... Progressive 
Farmer 


or could do more than anybody 
else in “putting on the rouse- | ~~ 
ments” to stir up our partisan, 

factional, sectarian, or racial prejudices? 

And are the churches of America guiltless? I do 
not say that they should have stood up and said, 
“You must vote for the League of Nations and 
the World Court.” What I do say is that the 
churches, the supposed spokesmen of the Prince 
of Peace whose very coming into this world 
was heralded as symbolizing “peace on earth, good 
will to men,” should have done this: They should 
have denounced in season and out of season the war 
system itself .. . should have thundered from every 
pulpit against the World’s No. 1 Iniquity, namely, 
the iniquity of systematically butchering human be- 


ougview in Aad 


ings as a means of settling international disputes .., 
until voters themselves would have demanded and 
required appropriate action by Congress. - 





As we now go forth to bat- 
tle, there is no reason to 
blame Almighty God. The 
real blame is on American 
politicians, almost none of whom had the courage to 
fight on for international cooperation to preserve 
world peace after it once appeared that they might 
lose a few votes by doing so. The blame is primarily 
on the United States Senate. The blame is largely 
on Presidents who should have done more. The 
blame is on arrogant militarists who wanted only a 
“preparedness” of guns and tanks and ships, and 
sneered at the wiser “preparedness” of fairness, peace, 
and justice through international cooperation. The 
blame is on men and women voters who all too often 
have elected candidates without character or vision. 
The blame is on many unfaithful churches that are 
only 50 per cent Christian, in that they have ignored 
the Second Great Commandment, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself’—churches that have fol- 
lowed the easy plan of preaching of golden streets 
in some far-off New Jerusalem, but have run away 
from the hard, heroic task of working and fighting 
to help God’s Kingdom come right here on earth, 
His will be done as in Heaven, so on earth. 


Don’t Blame 
the Almighty 


American Victory 
Our Only Hope 


is on us and what 
shall we do? 

There is nothing 
now for any of us to do but to realize that although 
both America and England have been criminally neg- 
ligent in the matter of safeguarding world peace, yet 
only in their victory over Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Japan is there any hope for world peace in future. 

Japan and Germany are the most militaristic 
nations on earth. They do not merely tolerate war 
as we in America and England have done, but actu- 
ally nurture and glorify it. They glorify it as vindi- 
cating “the right of the strong” to rule the earth with 
no regard or mercy for the weak. If Japan and Ger- 
many win, the war system may be entrenched on this 
earth for a thousand years to come. 

We must now fight a World War that would 
have been unnecessary if we had properly utilized 
our victory in the “war to end 
war” for which men died 25 years 
ago—but anyhow we must fight 
it. We must fight it with all we 
have and are, steeling ourselves to 
do bloody and terrible things 
against which our very souls 
revolt. The soldiers of Hitler, 
Hirohito, and Mussolini must be 
shot, bayoneted, bombed, and 
killed because that is now the only way t 
keep our own men, women, and children from 
being shot, bayoneted, bombed, and killed . . . and 
because Hitler, Hirohito, and Mussolini stand for the 
glorification and perpetuation of the ghastly wat 
system which must now at last be scourged from 
off the earth. Only through their defeat is there any 
hope of ending the war system. For surely Americ 
and England, which twice in one generation have 
sacrificed so much blood, treasure, and security, W 
not again throw away the fruits of victory ..- 
not again fail to so organize the nations as to 
this indeed “a war to end war.” 












But now the war~ 
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YES .- - 60% of her is made from 


that stuff that comes from your well— 
and for every pound of milk she gives 
she needs 4 to 5% pounds of water. Re- 
liable tests prove that constant access to 
water raises milk production 3% to 11%! 

A Fairbanks-Morse Automatic Water 
System can give you big increases in farm 
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The Only Complete Line of HOME WATER SYSTEMS 






profits. All animals and 
‘poultry are healthier, more 
productive, and more 
profitable when periodic 
watering is replaced with 


an ever-available supply. 


READY TO PLUG IN 


Many Fairbanks-Morse Water Systems 
come to you ready for service. No spe- 
cial wiring or auxiliary equipment is 
required. Just plug into your light 
socket and connect up to the well and 
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SHALLOW WELL DEEP WELL 
EJECTOR TYPE EJECTOR TYPE 

Need not be placed over Need not be placed over 
the well. Capacities, 290 the well. Only one mov- 
to 800 gallons per hour. ing part. %4- to 5-hp. 
Illustrated—new model motor sizes; capacities 
with motor and pump to 5500 g. p. h. Includes 
mounted above floor for pump-to-tank pip- 
easy floor cleaning. ing, automatic controls. 


SHALLOW WELL 
PISTON TYPE 


Capacities, 200, 375, 500, 
and 600 gallons per hour. 
Wide choice of tank 
sizes. Pictured—Model 
200-8, with double-act- 
ing piston pump and 
motor. Fully automatic. 


DEEP WELL 
PISTON TYPE 
Pumps on both upstroke 
and downstroke... more 
water at less power cost. 
Capacities, 160 to 3010 
2g. p. h. at depths from 
22 to 600 feet. Available 
also for engine drive. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE £ CO. 

















water supply lines, and you are set for 
years of dependable, profitable service. 
There is a size and type for every need, 
at surprisingly low cost. 


SEE THE DEALER WHO DISPLAYS THIS SIGN 


Because the F-M line includes all types and a full range 
of sizes, your F-M Water System dealer has no desire 
but to recommend the most suitable unit for your par- 
ticular conditions and needs. See him before you buy. 
Send coupon for name of nearest dealer. Other F-M 
Farm Equipment which increase farm productivity and 
save labor: ‘‘Z’’ ENGINES, 
LIGHT PLANTS, HAMMER 
MILLS, WINDMILLS, 
WASHING MACHINES, 
AND IRONERS. 


FREE! 


WATER 
SYSTEM 
MANUAL 


WATER SYSTEMS 





Gives clear, concise, author- 
itative advice on selecting, 
installing, and operating 
water systems. May prevent costly er- 
rors. Mark coupon for your free copy. 


bs | 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. C113 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


() Please send, without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
F-M Water System Manual. 


() Send name of my nearest F-M dealer. 
() Send information on the following F-M farm equipment 


Also Manufacturers of Fairbanks Scales, 
Famed for Accuracy for 112 Years. 





in Canada, Address the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 





Chesterfield salutes with Millions of Fans 
THE GOLDEN JUBILEE 
of America's most popular sport 
BASKETBALL 


Lyery hime b/ 


fis 


Over 90,000,000 is Basketball’s 
yearly attendance...tops for any American 
sport...and this year marks the celebra- 
tion of its Golden Jubilee. The game was 
founded by Dr. James Naismith and had its 
modest start in 1891 in Springfield, Mass. 


Such popularity must be deserved 


Copyright 1942, Liccsrr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


| jhe sterfiel 


... for Milder Better Taste 
for Cooler Smoking 


Thar’s what millions of Chesterfield smokers get 
every time they light up...and that’s why these millions 
are saying Chesterfield gives me more pleasure than any 
other cigarette I ever smoked. 

Make your next pack Chesterfield and you too will 
enjoy everything you want in a cigarette... made to 
your taste with the Right Combination of the world’s 


best cigarette tobaccos. 2 
Every time... ey salsfy 





